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Art.  I.  Traclt,  Charges^  Vmtation  Sermons,  ^c*,  various 

Authors,  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England;  1886,  1837. 

^T^HE  advocates  of  religious  estf'iblishments  do  not  pretend  that 
"*■  these  institutions  are  matter  of  express  command.  A  pas^e 
of  the  New  Testament  adduced  to  prove  this,  would  be  a  novelty  in 
the  great  controversy.  They  content  themselves  with  affirming 
that  they  are  not  forbiddeti,  and  by  a  strange  misapplication  of 
the  old  adage,  tliat  ‘silence  gives  consent,’  fallaciously  argue  that 
what  the  law  has  not  expressly  prohibited,  it  cannot  disap¬ 
prove.  They  would  be  very  sorry,  we  sincerely  believe,  to  see 
this  maxim  carried  out  as. far  as  it  might  be  ;  for  it  would  senT, 
and  hfis  been  made  to  serve,  as  an  apology  for  half  the  supersti¬ 
tions  by  which  the  church  of  Home  has  deformed  and  depraved 
Christianity.  It  surely  seems  much  more  rational,  before  we 
proceed  to  sanction  even  the  most  insignificant  innovations  on  the 
institutions  of  Christianity,  to  demand  proof  that  its  statute-book, 
(which  so  severely  denounces  those  who  either  ‘add  to  it  or  take 
from  it,’)  not  only  does  not  prohibit,  but  expressly  permits  them. 
It  is  especially  fit  that  we  should  have  this  warrant  before  we 
introduce  an  element  of  such  importance  as  is  involved  in  the 
civil  establishment  of  Christianity ;  an  element  which  alters  its 
whole  aspect,  and  relations  to  the  world ;  which  exposes  it  to  in¬ 
fluences  as  new,  as  they  are  powerful  and  subtle ;  w'hich  was 
totally  unknown  in  its  earliest  history ;  which  its  Author  and 
bunders  never  recognized,  or  even  intimated  that  they  ever 
ilended  to  recognize ;  and,  lastly,  which  had  no  share  whaterer 
in  its  first  and  most  splendid  triumphs. 

We  repeat,  that  to  justify  the  infusion  of  such  an  element  i\h 
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this,  requires  sometliing  more  than  the  mere  silence  of  Scripture. 
The  silence  of  Scripture,  even  supposing  it  were  ‘silent,’  (which 
we  are  far  enough  from  admitting ;  for,  by  implication  at  least, 
it  speaks  plainly  enough,)  is  totally  insufficient  to  warrant  so 
hazardous  an  experiment  The  advocates  of  establishments,  at  all 
events  the  more  judicious  of  them,  seem  to  feel  tliis ;  and  they 
therefore  place  their  great  reliance  on  expediency. 

In  arguing  that  establishments  are  eoepedient,  our  opponents  of 
course  mean — at  least  all  those  ^vith  whom  we  should  think  it 
worth  our  while  to  argue  the  matter  at  all — that  they  are  expedient 
with  reference  to  the  whole  purposes,  the  ultimate  designs  of 
Christianity ; — that  tliey  are  a  more  effectual  means  of  maintaining 
its  purity,  extending  its  influence,  facilitating  its  triumphs, 
than  could  be  found  in  its  own  resources,  and  self-create(l 
apparatus  of  instruments  and  agencies.  It  is  in  this  enlarged 
sense  tliat  w'e  shall  suppose  it  argued  that  establishments  are 
expedient ;  not  in  the  sense  of  Hume  ;  not  in  that  of  some  of  the 
high-churchmen  of  Charles  the  Secoiurs’time — aye,  and  even  of  later 
days — who  have  betrayed  an  ignorance  quite  as  profound,  of  the 
the  nature  and  designs  of  Christianity.  Such  men  will  lay  the 
chief  stress  on  its  subserviency  to  the  purposes  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  With  tliem  it  is  mainly  considered  as  an  excellent  engine 
of  |M)licy !  an  effectual  instrument  for  keeping  the  people  in  a 
state  t»f  subordination  ! 

In  the  highest  and  most  enlarged  sense,  then,  of  the  word  ‘expe¬ 
dient,*  we  cleny  that  civil  establishments  of  Christianity  are  expe¬ 
dient  ;  and  that  because,  fas  we  trust  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel 
of  this  article,)  tliey  involve  in  their  very  nature,  principles  and 
modes  of  procedure,  utterly  repi^nant  to  its  spirit  and  designs. 

None  who  peruse  the  New  Testament  with  an  intelligent  eye 
can  doubt  tliat  the  gnind  ultimate  end  of  Christianity  is  to  set  up  a 
kingdom  in  the  hearts  and  wills  of  men,  founded  on  a  spiritual 
and  moral  renovation  of  character, — and  to  render  this  kingdom 
co-extensive  with  the  world ;  while  it  will  calmly  move  on 
Umurds  this  sublime  consummation, — this  universal  triumph, — 
whatever  the  forms  of  civil  polity  which  may  obUiiii  in  the  world, 
juid  amidst  all  the  changt*s  and  vicissitudes  of  human  things. 
On  this  its  eye  is  fixed;  whatever  else  it  may  accomplish,  in 
its  progress  towards  the  completion  of  its  grand  project,  or  what¬ 
ever  btmefits  of  a  temporal  nature  may  accrue  from  its  dominion 
over  the  hearts  of  those  who  yield  to  it,  must  be  considered  acci¬ 
dental — ra  waptpya — blessings  which  it  scatters  by  the  M'ay — 
the  overflowings  of  the  stream  of  immortality — the  fruits  which 
dmp  from  its  piled-up  ‘horn  of  plenty.’  It  will  be  contented 
with  nothing  less  than  the  homage  oi  the  soul ;  and  whatever 
else  it  gains,^  if  it  gain  not  this,  it  considers  as  nothing.  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  whole  appa- 
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rattis  of  its  means  and  instruments  shall  be  in  harmony  witli  its 
nature  and  designs ;  that  those  who  preside  over  its  movements, 
who  execute  its  purposes,  shall  be  themselves  deeply  imbued  with 
its  spirit,  ciipable  of  appreciating  its  sublime  object,  and,  like 
itself,  more  intent  upon  advancing  its  spiritual  ascendancy  over 
the  hearts  of  men,  than  upon  any  inferior  object  It  may  be 
expected  that,  however  it  may  render  all  politick  changes  indi¬ 
rectly  subservient  to  its  designs,  it  will  not  entrust  even  its 
meanest  interests,  much  less  the  most  momentous,  to  those  who 
are  strangers  to  its  induence,  and  who  cannot  sympathize  with  its 
objects ;  nor  sanction  the  introduction  of  maxims  and  principles 
of  action  repugnant  to  its  nature,  and  obstructive  of  its  purposes. 
All  this  seems  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  maxim,  that  the 
means  shall  be  always  adapted  to  tlie  end ;  while  we  know  from 
the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  was  on  these  principles 
Christ  and  his  apostles  scrupulously  acted.  Let  us  see  how  far 
political  establishments  of  Christianity  are  in  accordance  witli  them. 

We  must  premise,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  observations  we 
are  about  to  make  arc  applicable,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
to  all  religious  establishments,  whatever  the  form  of  civil  polity 
with  which  they  may  be  connected.  The  evils  these  institutions 
engender  flow  out  of  the  principles  involved ;  they  may  differ 
in  degree^  but  that  is  all. 

But  as,  from  our  position,  we  naturally  regard  the  church  of 
England  with  peculiar  interest,  our  remarks  will  have  a  special 
reference  to  that  establishment,  and  are  deduced  principally 
from  its  theory  and  constitution. 

I.  The  first  and  most  hideous  feature  of  our  own  state- 
church,  viewed  in  rehition  to  the  genius  and  designs  of 
Christianity,  is  tliat  it  commits  (directly)  the  highest  eccle¬ 
siastical  appointments — those  which  are  to  determine  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  clmracter  of  all  inferior  officers 
— into  the  hands  of  men,  the  vast  majority  of  whom,  cannot  be 
regarded,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  catholic  charity,  as 
Christians  at  all ;  and  who,  until  .the  world  shall  have  undergone 
a  strange  revolution,  are  not  likely  to  be  such; — men,  all  whose 
habits, occupations,  associations,  ana  ^usually)  complete  absorption 
in  secular  cares  and  interests,  peculiarly  unfit  them  for  superin¬ 
tending  and  controlling  the  aftairs  of  a  spiritual  society.  I'he 
ruling  principle  of  that  society  is,  that  ‘it  is  not  of  this  world 
and  it  demands,  at  all  events  in  its  supreme  rulers,  not  only  zeal, 
but  elevated  and  ardent  piety ;  minds  as  little  exposed  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  performance  of  social  duties,  to  the  engrossing 
and  exciting  influences  of  secular  politics ;  happily  at  liberty  to 
surrender  themselves  to  the  impressions  of  invisible  and  eternal 
realities ;  calm,  elevated,  self-collected.  Are  these  likely  to  be 
|)aramount  considerations  with  courts  and  ministers— ^^specialljr 
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when  we  consider  the  powerful,  secultir  reasons,  they  have  for 
deterinininj(  their  choice  In  the  church  of  Engjlaim  we  find 
the  hiti^hest  appointinents,  —  of  the  bishops,  —  the  fountains  of 
all  ecclesiastical  influence — who  are  to  ordain  all  the  teachers  of 
a  holy  and  spiritual  reliji^ion  throughout  the  empire, — upon  w’hom 
depends  tlie  nature  of  tlnit  instruction  on  which  millions  of  souls 
are  to  be  fed— or  poisoned, — entirely  under  the  control  of  kin^ 
and  ministers.  Now,  the  world  -need  not  be  informed  that  nei¬ 
ther  do  kinji^s  reign,  nor  are  ministers  usually  chosen,  because 
they  are  Christians ; — it  is  an  accident,  and,  alas  !  so  far  as  past 
history  goes,  a  rare  accident  when  they  are  such.  Ministers  are 
chosen,  for  various  reiisons ;  because  they  are  possessed  ot  great 
genius,  prudence,  or  experience  Jis  sU^tesmen  ;  because  their  opu¬ 
lence  and  family  influence  are  great;  often  because  they  are 
favourites  of  the  reigning  sovereign ;  but  nether  because  they  are 
peculiarly  fitted  to  dispense*  the  patronage,  and  exercise  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Whoever  and 
whatever  they  may  be,  all  this  power  and  all  this  influence  over 
the  momentous  and  infinitely  important  interests  of  religion, 
accrue  to  them  by  mere  accident ;  are  an  appendage  of  an  office 
which  demands  ejuite  other  qualifications;  and  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  alone  they  were  advanced  to  such  offices. 

But  not  only  have  the  bulk  of  ministers  and  courtiers  been 
destitute,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  candid  and  charitable, 
of  the  high  religious  qualifications  imperiously  demanded  in 
those  who  have  the  ultimate  distribution  of  all  ecclesiastical  ‘in¬ 
fluence  ;  but  even  when  they  have  been  religious,  their  official 
duties,  and  the  habits  and  associations  formed  thereby,  have  still 
rendered  them  totally  unfitted  for  the  exercise  of  such  patronage. 
Of  all  the  places  in  the  world,  courts  and  senates  are  the 
least  friendly  to  a  ripe  and  mature  Christianity.  At  this  we  do 
not  wonder ;  and  c;ui  truly  say  we  pity  rather  than  blame  the 
Christians  whose  engrossing  and  absorbing — often  necessarily 
engrossing  and  absorbing  occupations— rob  them  of  that  precious 
leisure,  and  of  those  intervals  of  (piiet  and  retirement  which  are  so 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  spirit;  of  tliat  t^lmness  of  mind, 
and  tliat  comparative  insulation  from  the  subtle  and  infectious 
influences  of  the  world,  which  are  requisite  to  develop  and  mature 
tlie  Christian  character.  Difficult  indeed  is  it  for  the  “  heavenly 
plant  *  to  strike  root  when  perpetually  shaken  and  loosened  amidst 
tlie  storms  and  tempests  of  politiad  life. 

Immersed  in  the  cares  of  office  from  morning  till  night,  and  often 
botli  day  and  night;  engrossed  with  the  consideration  of  present 
pressing  interests ;  incessantly  breathing  a  secular  atmosphere ;  in¬ 
volved  in  one  perpetual  whirl  of  turmoil  and  excitement;  continually 
tempted  to  abate  scimething  of  tliat  unbending  integrity  and  high- 
minded  purity  which  become  the  Christian,  in  deference  to  the  opi- 
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nions  of  tlieir  more  pliant  colleagues,  or  for  the  sake  of  expediency  ; 
often  betrayed  by  public  excitement  into  such  moods  of  mind, 
that  they  know  not  *  what  spirit  they  are  of,*  except  tliat  they  are 
possessed  by  that  demon,  ‘ //-spirit,* — how  can  we  hope,  till 
w'e  can  gather  gra|)es  of  thorns  and  tigs  of  thistles,  that  states¬ 
men  (even  when  they  are  Christians)*  should  exhibit  that  pure 
and  elevated  Christianity,  which  can  alone  warrant  men  to  *  touch 
the  ark  of  Ciod.*  To  touch  the  ark,  did  we  say  ? — nither  to  su¬ 
perintend  and  control  all  the  principal  movements  and  ultimately 
determine  the  chanicU»r  of  the  church  of  (lod.  Assuredly,  if  the 
Saviour  said  ‘  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  |)ass  through  the 
eye  of  a  nee<lle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  be  saved,*  it  may  Ik*  said 
with  equal  truth,  becjuise  for  at  least  etpiid  rejwons,  ‘  How 
hardly  shall  statesmen  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Cioti  !*  Not  im¬ 
possible,  God  be  thanked,  but  ditbcult  enough,  to  render  it 
a  mockery  of  all  prudence  and  common  sense,  to  entrust  to  such 
hands  the  destinies  of  the  church. 

Christian  people  do  not  act  thus  absurdly  in  other  cases.  A  man 
may  be  truly  religious,  yet  if  he  be  engaged  from  morning  to  night 
in  his  counting-house, — amongst  his  clients, — at  the  sick  bed, — in 
pressing  ctires  and  solicitudes,  though  they  may  not  be  half  so  inju¬ 
rious  in  their  influence,  not  half  so  secularixing,  not  half  so  alien 
from  the  duties  of  religion  as  those  which  oppress  the  statesman, 
we  never  think  of  imposing  upon  him  the  ni(»st  responsible  and 
awful  of  all  functions  connected  witli  the  church.  We  Justly  deem 
it  (piite  enough  if  such  a  man  can  redeem  sufficient  time  to  keep 
religion  alive  in  his  own  bosom. 

All  this,  however,  is  an  argument  ex  aimtulantid ;  no  candid 
man,  no  man,  with  whom  we  should  think  it  worth  while  to 
spend  five  w^ords  in  argument,  w'ill  deny  that,  as  the  world  is,  has 
always  been,  and  for  at  least  hundreds  of  years  to  come  will  be,  the 
htdh  of  those  who  are  the  prime  agents  in  politicid  movements, 
have  little  sympathy  with  vital  religion ;  in  other  words,  and 
to  s|K?ak  the  truth  plainly, — for  it  is  not  our  wont,  nor  indeed 
our  duty,  to  study  courtly  euphuisms  on  this  subject,  —  have  not 
been  Christians,  unless  a  man  may  be  a  Christian  and  give 
no  sign  of  it.  'Fhere  is  no  class  of  men,  we  hesitate  not  to 
sjiy,  and  w^e  appeal  to  all  history  in  proof  of  it— in  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  can  boast  of  so  few  illustrious  examples,  as  in  that  of 
statesmen  and  politicians.  W^e  exult  in  the  thought  that  there 
is  no  class  which  is  destitute  of  them ;  but  in  this  they  are  fewer 
than  in  any  other,  and  the  dimmest  and  the  least  lustrous. 

We  say  not  these  things  in  any  bitterness  of  spirit ;  least  of 
all,  under  the  influence  of  low'  envy  at  those  w'ho  enjoy  power  and 
station — which  we  are  grateful  w’c  possess  not.  VV’^e  are  contented 
w  ith  the  silent  but  distinct  assurance  of  conscience,  that  we  covet 
not  their  perilous  elevation.  Neither  do  w’e  mean  to  say  that 
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statesmen  and  politicians,  as  men  and  citizens,  have  not  quite 
much  social  worth  and  excellence  as  their  fellows ;  they  may  be 
very  j^ood  and  very  estimable  in  these  capacities,  and  most  wise 
and  prudent  in  what  is  their  proper  business.  We  are  merely 
exclaiming  against  the  monstrous  absurdity,  nay  impiety,  of  depo¬ 
siting  in  their  hands  and  suspending  on  their  intrigues,  ambition, 
worldly  wisdom,  and  party-interests,  the  destinies  of  the  souls  of 
men,  and  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

That  the  mass  of  those  who  preside  over  the  movements  of  the 
l>olitical  world  are  such  as  we  have  represented  them,  is  notorious, 
and  every  page  of  history  authenticates  the  assertion. 

Yet  these  are  the  men,  no  matter  into  what  strange  hands 
administration  may  fall, — no  matter  how  flagitious  and  unprinci¬ 
pled  their  public  conduct,  or  how  licentious  and  profligate  their 
private  life, — these  are  the  men,  to  whom  by  the  theory  of  our 
MlfUe-vhurch  is  committed  the  tJisk  of  selecting  and  appointing 
those  w’ho  are  to  open  or  shut  the  portals  of  the  church  to  all  in¬ 
ferior  ministers ;  tnese  arc  the  men  who  iU’e  to  fill  up  the  vaain- 
cies  in  the  bench  of  bishops !  'fhe  result  has  been  generally  such 
118  might  be  expected  from  an  arrangement  so  completely  at  war 
with  propriety  and  common  sense ;  the  miracle  of  Marah  has  been 
reversed  ;  the  waters  of  life  have  been  poisoned  by  all  the  impur¬ 
ities  which  might  be  expected  from  tneir  transmission  through 
such  conduits.  It  will  not  be  pretended  by  any  who  have  read 
history,  or  who  have  any  character  for  candour  or  honesty  ti> 
maintain,  that  in  general^  or  even  once  in  twenty  times,  elevation 
of  piety,  eminent  zeal  for  the  extension  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  peai- 
liar  qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  sacred  functions,  have  been 
llie  reitsons  which  have  determined  the  ministry  in  the  selection 
of  the  objects  of  its  patronage.  It  is  notorious  that,  whether  that 
patronage  has  been  exercised  by  Tories  or  Whigs,  (and  none  can 
doubt  tliat  it  would  be  the  same  if  exercised  by  any  other  party ;) 
secular  considerations  have  entered  largely  into  the  calculation. 
The  |>oliticul  sentiments,  the  political  connexions  of  the  party,  his 
power,  by  his  personal  talents  or  in  the  shape  of  family  influence,  of 
siipjmrting  or  opposing  government, — these  have  been  the  main 
topics  for  deliberation ;  the  points  which  have  generally  determined 
the  qut^tion — W  ho  is  to  be  bishop  ?  W' here  opulent  and  powerful 
connexiom  have  not  been  the  principal  recommendations,  eminent 
ability  or  eminent  learning  has  sometimes  done  the  business. — The 
same  sysWm  has  regulated  translations.*  But  the  abstract  fitness 


Such  Imivc  Wn  the  general  principles  on  which  not  only  the  highest 
fcclcsiastical  prcfcmienU!,  but  all  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  govemineut 
has  been  disposed  of.  The  infectious  example  ha.s  been  followed  by  those 
w1k»  jKWsess  private  patronage.  On  this  whole  subject  wc  cannot  do  better 
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of  the  man  for  holy  and  sacred  duties  has  been  in  comparison  little 
rcpirded;  nor,  we  suspect,  would  a  prime  minister  wno  should  be 
told  that  it  was  his  solemn  duty  to  appoint  the  individual  whom  he 
conscientiously  thought  (however  destitute  of  influence  or  conncx- 


than  cite  the  candid  admission  of  the  Christian  Observer.  We  conld  not 
wish  that  the  nefarious  S3'steni  should  be  characterized  in  terms  of  severer 
censure.  Even  Mr.  Binnev  could  not  have  more  completely  satisfied  us. 

‘  With  respect  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  present  administration  of  pa- 
‘  tronage,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  great  regret.  We  quoted 
‘  in  our  last  number  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Southey,  which  in  principle  aftply 

*  an  much  to  the  state  of  the  church  now  as  «vr  they  did,  Jt  is  not  nvn  pre- 

*  tended  in  ninbty-ninr  casks  ovt  of  a  hundred  that  either  a  private  or  an 
‘  ofiicial  i^atron  seriously  sets  himself  to  look  out  for  the  person  best  qualified  for 

*  an  appointment ;  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  the  friend  whom  he  wishes  to 
‘  oblige  is  not  legally  or  scandalously  incompetent.  Mr.  Simeon,  we  know, 

‘  and  a  few  other  individuals,  have  been  accused  of  the  atrocious  crime  of  cx- 

*  pending  large  sums  of  money  in  purchasing  advowsons  for  the  stile  object  of 

*  nominating  to  the  incumbency  the  best  men  they  could  find,  without  any 
‘  tie  of  relationship,  or  private  interest,  or  friendship.  But  no  one  pretends 

*  that  such  crimes  are  known.  The  auctioneers  who  daily  knock  down  ndtHw^ 

*  sons  to  the  best  bidder,  never  suspect  that  they  are  bought  upon  such  U  topian 

*  principles.  It  m  enough  that  the  purchaser  has  a  son,  a  nephew,  a  friend^ 

*  whom  he  wishes  to  provide  for,  and  who  is  not  disqualified  for  holding  the 
‘preferment.  And  so  also  in  the  case  of  public  and  official  patrons.* 

Nor  can  we  withliold  from  our  readers,  although  we  doubt  not  many  of 
them  have  seen  it  before,  the  following  burst  of  honest  and  clo<}Ucnt  indig¬ 
nation  elicited  from  Dr.  Smith  in  his  controversy  with  Dr.  I.ce.  What  we 
ask  must  be  the  errors  of  a  s^'stem  which  could  excite  such  wanntli  of  feeling 
in  one  whom  even  his  opponents  respect  and  love  for  his  meekness  and 
gentleness.  Oh  !  that  churchmen  would  take  to  heart  the  noble  ex])ostu 
lation  with  which  it  closes. 

‘  Is  not  the  union  (os  it  is  improperly  called)  of  Church  and  State,  pitKluc- 
‘  tive  of  the  most  irreligious  and  mischievous  cflects  ?  Does  it  not  consist  in 
‘  a  prostration  of  the  most  holy  rights  and  most  solemn  duties  of  Christians, 

‘  under  the  feet  of  the  ministry  for  the  time  being  ?  Can  a  more  monstrous, 

‘  a  more  unchristian  thing  be  imagined,  than  that  the  political  party  which 
‘  happens  to  be  in  ascendancy,  should  have  the  absolute  authority  over  tlie  very 
‘  life-power  of  the  church,  in  its  primary  pastors,  who,  upon  the  episcopal 
‘  s^-stem  are  the  sources  of  the  authority  and  the  validity  of  all  the  clerical 
‘  ministnitiuns  ?  The  ministry  appoints  j’our  bishops  as  it  docs  its  lords  of 
‘  the  treasury,  or  its  governors  of  colonies ;  and  it  proclaims  its  own  usurpa- 
‘  tion  and  insults  your  sense  and  feeling  with  a  conge  d*Uire,  With  scarcc- 
‘  13*  an  exception,  are  not  these  appointments  made  from  motives  and  u|>on 
‘  reiisons  perfectly  political  and  worldly?  and  is  not  the  same  principle  do- 
‘  minant  in  the  patronage  of  3'our  church  livings  ?  •  *  •  Seven  thousand, 

‘  :it  least,  are  in  the  gift  of  the  government  or  of  pri>’ate  persons :  and  you 
‘  know  that  one  part  of  Uicse  are  constantly  made  oil  to  assist  the  motion  of 
‘  the  wheels  of  the  existing  administration  ;  and  the  others  arc  often  adver- 
*  tlsed,  sold,  bought,  or  bartered,  like  stalls  in  a  cattle  market.  Now  and 
‘  then,  a  go^  man,  like  you,  is  presented  to  a  rector3’,  or  higher  dignity ; 
‘  and  then  we  reioice  and  thank  Uod,  who  often  causes  good  out  of  evil.  But 
‘  diis  alters  not  the  wrongfulnessof  the  system.  And  as  to  its  general  work- 
‘  ing.  YOU  KNOW  that  this  very  feature  of  the  system  produces  the  grand  motive 
‘  which  brings  to  your  university  hundreds  of  3’oung  men,  whose  ignorance 
‘of  real  religion,  their  profuneness,  their  indubitable  ungodliness,  even  if  they 
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ions)  best  adapted  to  promote  the  advancement  of  Christianity  and* 
the  rei^n  of  God  upon  earth,  listen  to  such  a  declaration  without 
a  smile.  It  may  be  said  perhaps,  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
our  statement ;  we  rejoice  to  admit  there  have  been,  but  thejr  are 
exceptions  which  prove  the  rule ;  for  they  are  very  few.  That 
the  general  influences  at  work  in  the  appointment  of  supreme 
officers  of  the  church,  and  the  general  results  are  such  as  we  have 
stateil,  who  that  can  blush,  will  deny  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  and  triumphantly  by  those  whose  ha¬ 
bits  of  thought  are  so  perverted  as  to  suppose  that  Christianity 


tlie  decencies  and  proprieties  ot  social  lite  :  It,  indeed,  ministers 
‘  promoted  to  the  bench  notoriously  debauched  and  profligate  men, 

‘  then  there  would  be  ground  for  all  this  invective.  But  can  there 
‘  be  men  in  general  of  more  becoming  gravity,  of  more  edifying 
*  decorum  of  manners  than  the  bishops  ?  Is  the  lawn  often  stained 
‘  by  immoralitV)  by  low  and  vulgar  vices  ?’  W'e  are  far  from  deny¬ 
ing  all  this.  SVe  with  pleasure  admit  it  all;  and  just  as  much 
might  be  said  of  the  judges — of  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  all  our 
professions,  —of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  merchants  and 
tradesmen.  We  admit  that  a  minister  would  seldom  offer  an 
insult  to  public  opinion  so  outrageous,  as  to  elevate  to  the  Bench, 
a  man  who  deserves  transportation.  But  decency  and  propriety  are 
but  moderate  qualifications  for  a  bishopric.  To  say  that  a  bishop  is 


*  be  externally  of  decent  behaviour,  make  the  grief  and  burden  of  life  to  you, 
‘and  such  university-men  as  you.  You  know  that  it  causes  the  cradle-des- 

*  tination,  and  the  \dtimate  introduction  into  the  most  sacred  and  awful  office 
‘  ufsm  earthy  of  a  ]H*r]H'tual  slioal  of  men  who  would  be  deeply  affronted  at 
‘  being  described  by  the  attributes  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures  as  indispensa- 
‘  ni.E  (lualilications  for  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  you  know  that  (though 
‘  we  exult  and  bless  God  for  the  increasing  proportion  of  young  men  of  well 
‘  evidenced  piety  at  your  universities,  and  studying  for  orders)  the  sad  raa- 
‘  jority  is  of  this  ilescription.  Oh,  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  !  Foul 
‘  and  erving  impiety  !  Systematic  robbery  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  the 

*  lloek  of  Christ :  and  a  method  the  nmst  likely  to  secure  a  succession  of 

*  false  pretenders,  hypocrites,  wolves  to  nivage  the  flock  !  Hence  is  your 

*  total  want  of  a  godly  and  ctlicient  discipline  :  hence  the  heart-difficulties 
‘  and  secret  agonies  of  many  devoted  clergymen  and  others  among  you  : 
‘  hence  the  delusion  of  myriads  of  souls,  the  blind  led  by  the  hlindy  and  both 

*  falling  into  the  pit,  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever!  Well  might  you 

*  excuse  my  pious,  and  honest,  and  warm-hearted  friend,  Mr.  Binnev,  con- 


‘  constrains,  and  who  watch  for  souls  as  thev  that  must  give  account, — whv 
‘  do  ye  not  arise  as  one  man,  in  prayer  to  lieaven  and  protest  upon  earth, 
‘against  this  s.vckilegiois,  this  impioi's  patuonage  ?  * 
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not  a  sot,  or  a  profane  swearer,  that  he  is  not  openly  iinmoraU  or 
ill  debt,  is  (when  we  consider  how  muvh  more  is  required  of 
liini,)  rather  an  insult  than  a  compliment.  Accordinjr  to  our 
conceptions  of  what  Christianity  wn  tern  plates,  and  of  what  the 
supreme  officers  of  the  church  ousi^ht  to  be,  he  may  be  all  this, 
and  yet  be  utterly  destitute  of  every  (jualification  necessjiry  to  fit 
him  for  his  functions.  To  say  that  a  bishop  was  not  ji^rossly  im¬ 
moral,  or  that  he  was  an  amiable,  estimable  man,  would  be,  in 
our  opinion,  about  as  high  praise  as  to  say  of  a  lawyer  or  a  physi¬ 
cian  that  he  was  not  an  idiot,  or  of  a  scluHilmaster  that  lie  was 
not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  alphabet. 

With  such  moilerate  notions  of  the  functions  of  bishops,  and 
such  narrow  views  of  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity 
(though  these  notions  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  political 
Christianity),  we  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  feel  disjioscd  to  argue 
with  men  who  defend  the  one,  or  are  contented  with  the  other. 
Hut  we  Jippeal  to  those,  whether  in  the  cJiurch  or  out  of  it,  who 
form  their  opinions  of  the  gospel  from  the  New  Testament  itself, 
as  to  whether  much  more  than  decency  of  character  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  supreme  officers  of  the  church, — in  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  this  awful  and  spiritual  econ¬ 
omy,  and  who  are  to  consecrate  to  the  sacred  office  all  its  ministers; 
in  a  word  whether,  much  more  is  not  expected  than  sUitesmen 
usually  seek  in  the  object  of  their  patronage,  or  than  we  usually 
Jind.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  they  ever  take  the  directions 
of  Paul  to  Timothy  or  to  Titus  as  their  guide  in  their  laborious 
search  after  the  fittest  man  on  whom  to  place  the  mitre  ?  For  our 
own  jiarts  we  would  as  soon  believe  that  it  wtis  with  difficulty 
they  could  tear  themselves  away  from  the  duties  of  devotion,  to 
attend  to  those  of  the  council-cliarnber,  and  that  the  study  of  the 
Fathers  kept  them  awake  at  night. 

The  maxims  on  which  courts  and  ministers  have  acted  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  highest  ecclesiasticjd  preferment,  have  been  iust  such  as 
we  might  expect.  And  on  such  maxims,  till  the  very  dawai  of  the 
millennium,  they  will  continue  to  act.  What  but  “midsummer 
madness  ”  could  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  ? 

Custom,  if  it  cannot  reconcile,  can  at  least  familiarize  us  to 
any  enormity  :  and  it  has  accordingly  familiarized  us  to  this, 
lint  w’ho  can  seriously  peruse  the  New  TesUiment,  and  reflect 
uj)on  the  gospel  as  preached  by  Christ  and  his  apostles;  can 
ponder  on  the  high,  lioly,  spiritual  character  of  the  Christian 
economy, — the  moral  transformation  it  contenqilates  in  all  its 
votaries, — the  paramount  importince  it  attaches  to  this  object, — 
and  the  consequent  loftiness  of  motive  and  purity  (f  heart  it  demands 
in  all  who  venture  to  direct  its  movements, — can  fail  to  perceive  the 
monstrous  inconsistency  of  systematically  lodyiny  the  appointment 
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of  its  highest  officers^  and  the  power  of  determining  the  spiritual 
condition  of  a  whole  country,  in  a  class  of  men  generally  most  im¬ 
bued,  both  from  their  character  and  position,  with  a  secular  spirit; 
— of  lodging  this  power  in  their  hands  quite  ir respect ivehj  of  their 
personal  character^  and  as  a  mere  casual  anpendage  to  the  seals 
of  office,  no  matter  who  may  bear  them  ?  We  verily  believe  that, 
however  prejudice,  custom,  luid  whatever  else  glosses  over  lui- 
cient  absurdity  and  makes  error  venerable,  may  now  blind  our 
eyes,  the  time  will  come  when  the  scales  'will  droj)  from  them, 
and  when  men  will  stand  as  much  astonished  that  Cnristian  com¬ 
munities  should  ever  have  sanctioned  with  their  authority  so 
dreadful  a  perversion  of  truth  and  right,  as  W’e  now  do  that  our 
fathers  should  have  tolerated  for  a  moment  the  atrocities  of  the 
slave-trade.  ■  We  believe  in  our  hearts  that  there  is  but  this  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  systems,  that  the  one  is  a  traffic  in  men’s 
bcMlies,  and  the  other  a  traffic  in  men's  souls. 

1 1.  The  next  anomaly  which  strikes  one  in  contemplating  the 
theory  of  a  state-church — at  least,  in  contemplating  that  of  our 
own, — is  that  it  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the  personal  piety 
of  its  supreme  head.  The  spiritual  vicegerency  of  Christas  kingdom 
in  these  realms,  is  an  heir-loom  of  royalty,  no  matter  who  may 
fill  the  throne ;  it  goes  along  with  Windsor  Castle  to  the  next 
comer,  and  whether  he  be  a  (Charles  the  Second  or  an  Edward  the 
Sixth  makes  no  manner  of  difference.  We  will  yield  to  none  in 
sentiments  of  loyalty, — to  none  in  maintaining  the  necessity  and 
duty  of  obedience  to  civil  governors  irrespectively  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  chanicter,  so  long  as  they  revere  the  law’s  which  secure  the 
liberties  of  the  subject.  Private  virtues  may  make  us  love  our 
monarch  more ;  but  no  private  vices  should  make  us  obey  him 
less.  All  this  we  freely  admit ;  but  W’e  cannot  therefore  admit 
the  propriety  of  imiking  him,  irrespectively  of  his  personal  cha¬ 
nicter,  the  liead  of  a  spiritual  empire ;  an  ex  cio  represen¬ 
tative  of  Christ,  although  he  may  live  in  habitual  and  flagrant 
violation  of  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  the  sceptre  of  wdiich  hjis 
lieen  so  stnuigely  consigned  to  him.  Yet  such  is  the  theory  of 
the  church  of  England.  He  may  be  the  shame  of  his  country, — 
a  libel  on  human  nature, — a  monster  of  impurity  and  impiety  ;  he 
may  live  in  the  open  perpetration  of  every  species  of  gross  iniipiity ; 
he  is  still  the  Supreme  Head  of  t1u‘  church  of  Christ  m  England; 
he  still  presides  over  that  kingdom,  “which”  (Uike  the  words  how 
we  w  ill,  they  still  rebuke  this  horrible  mockery)  “is  not  of  this 
w'orld.”  Such  wiis  Henry  VHl., — such  Charles  11.,  that  incar¬ 
nation  of  almost  every  vice  which  can  degrade  our  nature,  under 
whose  happy  auspices,  and  w  hose  pious  care  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  received  the  last  touches  of  perfection  ;  such  w  iis  another  and 
more  recent  monarch,  of  whom  charity  herself  can  say  nothing 
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kinder  than  that  it  is  best  to  sjiy  nothing;  all  these  in  their  turn 
wore  the  Supreme  Heads  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  England  I 
Men  whose  very  touch,  if  they  had  occupied  a  private  st^ition, 
would  be  deemed  contamination,  were  made  purely  in  virtue  of 
their  nink,  as  a  mere  accident  of  their  birth,  the  earthly  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  him  whose  name  and  whose  kinedom  are  holiness ! 
'Ihe  mockery  of  investing  denarted  royalty  witn  crown  and  scejitre 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  tnis, — of  placing  the  ensij^ns  of  spirit¬ 
ual  authority  in  the  hands  of  such  ‘  bodies  of  sin  and  death.* 

III.  The  third  anomaly  in  the  constitution  of  the  state-church 
is,  that  its  affairs,  and  sometimes  not  merely  those  which  concern 
its  temjionilities,  are  the  subject  of  hot  and  unseemly  discussion  in 
our  letrislative  assemblies ;  assemblies  which  consist  of  men  of 
every  varietv  of  religious  opinion,  and  of  no  religious  opinion  at 
all ;  who  belong  to  the  church,  and  who  do  not  belong  to  it, — 
orthodox  and  heterodox.  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Evangelical, 
Socinian,  Infidel.  Of  such  heterogeneous  materials  is  ‘that  general 
‘council  *  composed,  before  whicli  the  affairs  of  the  state-church 
are  discussed,  and  on  whose  decisions  its  vifcil  interests  dejiend. 
'To  make  the  inconsistency  complete,  the  purely  religious  element, 
(whether  amongst  churchmen  or  no  churchmen,)  has  always  been 
the  most  feeble  in  those  assemblies.  The  mass  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  are,  we  doubt  not,  very  worthy  honest  men,  very  fairly  re¬ 
presenting  the  opinions  of  their  constituents,  and  (piite  competent 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  properly  devolve  upon  them.  Few 
of  them,  liowever,  would  even  pretend  (if  our  anomalous  ec¬ 
clesiastical  constitution  did  not  impose  the  burden  upon  them) 
that  they  were  fit  to  legislate  for  religion.  Then  they  come 
to  these  discussions  with  minds  heated  by  political  animosity ; 
irritated  by  party-conflict ;  inflamed  by  violent  differences  of  opi¬ 
nion,  which  those  very  subjects  connected  with  the  church  tend 
to  multiply  and  exasperate.  None  w’e  think  who  has  pondered 
well  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity,  and  has  read  the 
debates  of  j>arliament  on  certain  topics,  would  ever  wish  to  see 
its  afl'airs  made  the  subject  of  legislative  discussion.  The 
lesson  w'hich  the  Helots  tiiught  the  Spartans  is  the  only  lesson 
with  which  such  exhibitions  are  calculated  to  impress  us. 

\  et  such  will  be  the  motley  exhibitions  to  w  Inch  the  Christian 
church  w  ill  be  treated,  so  long  as  these  assemblies  take  upon  them 
to  legislate  for  religion.  Knowing  how'  these  bodies  are  consti¬ 
tuted,  and  how'  they  must  be  constituted  w'hile  human  nature 
remains  w  hat  it  is,  there  is  something  grossly  indecent  in  commit¬ 
ting  to  such  hands  the  decision  of  such  matters;  and  their  debates 
would  form,  if  the  subject  were  not  so  serious,  a  ludicr4)us  Siitire 
on  the  theory  of  state-estiiblishments, — that  it  is  the  duty  of  civil 
governments  to  lake  under  the  wdng  of  its  protection  the  religi¬ 
ous  interests  of  the  people.  For  our  own  parts,  we  think  there 
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would  be  just  as  much  propriety  in  commissioning  an  ‘  Oild 
Fellows*  club/  to  be  pleased  to  rc-consider  and  revise  the  canon  of 
Scripture. 

'riie  exhibitions  to  which  we  refer,  whenever  the  parliamentary 
syu(Kl  gets  upon  the  more  serious  ot  these  topics,  reminds  one  ot 
tiiose  curious  dramatic  spectacles,  called  the  ‘  religious  mysteries, 
w’hich  were  so  common  just  before  and  about  the  time  ot  the 
Ueformation.  They  were  a  strange  combination  of  the  farcical 
and  the  serious— of  the  sacred  and  the  ludicrous  ;  the  jests  were 
very  dull,  the  acting  very  bad,  the  incongruities  very  absurd, 
aiul  nothing  in  the  whole  grotescpie  exhibition  impressive,  except 
the  profanity  and  the  absurdity. 

W  e  know  it  is  very  plausible  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  ol 
('/tristiau  states  to  provide  religious  instruction  tor  the  people, — 
to  be  the  patrons  of  Cd)ristianity.  Hut  it  is  forgotten  that 
Christian  states,  like  all  other  states,  (except  where  the  monarch 
can  say,  like  l.ouis  XI\’.,  ‘L’Ktat  ?  C'*est  moi,’)  consist  of  an 
aggregate  of  individuals.  Now,  if  all  these  individuals  were 
‘  Israelites  indeed,’  there  would  be  more  signiticancy  in  the  above 
proposition,  though  we  should  still  doubt  the  propriety  of  their 
assuming  any  such  jurisdiction.  Hut  we  all  know  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  this  aggregate  of  individuals  are,  and  from  the  causes 
already  so  frequently  spoken  of,  are  likely  to  be,  Christians  only 
in  nann, — and  not  always  in  that.  'Fhey  are  selected  not  merely, 
nor  mainly,  and  in  many  instances  not  at  all,  because  they  are 
C'hristians,  but  because  they  are  supposed  by  those  who  elect 
them  to  be  best  (jualitied  to  fultil  the  more  immediate  duties  (and 
those  duties  are  strictly  political)  for  which  they  are  sent  to  ])ar- 
liament.  On  this  principle  all  parties  act;  and  though  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  hear  Tories  exclaiming  most  vehemently  against  the  im¬ 
piety  of  such  and  such  constituencies,  in  sending  to  parliament, 
merely  for  their  political  (jualities,  men  who  do  not  even  wear 
the  dook  of  religion,  the  world  knows  very  well  that  these 
loud-tongued  purists  act  upon  the  same  principle.  riiey  are 
more  solicitous  indeed  that  the  candidate  should  be  duly  labelled 
with  the  nameof  a  Christian,  but  as  to  whether  he  really  possess  vital 
religion,  or  as  to  whether  his  supporters  are  generally  at  all  solicitous 
on  the  subject, — why  let  the  d  ory  benches  answer  these  (questions. 
The  1  ories,  like  all  other  parties,  prefer,  for  the  specific  purposes  for 
which  they  send  him  to  parliament,  a  man  who  is  only  nominally 
a  C  hristian,  provided  he  he  a  good  statesman,  to  the  best  Christian 
that  ever  lived,  it  his  C’hristianity  be  his  only  recommendation. 

\Ne  have  already  said  we  are  w  illing  to  accord  the  houses  of 
parliament  all  that  they  can  fairly  claim.  We  believe  that,  as  a 
body  ot  men,  they  are  to  the  full  as  respectable,  as  honourable,  as 
estimable,  and  possessed  of  as  much  social  worth,  as  any  botlv  of 
men  convened  tor  some  purely  secular  purposes  ;  and  that  they 
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sue  quite  conuu'tcnl  to  the  civil  aiul  political  tlutics  they  are  called 
upon  to  dischavtre.  Hut  we  should  be  cgrcgunisly  pcrvcrtiuR  a  I 
history,  aud  hliudino  ourselves  to  Facts  which,  at  this  niomcnt, 

stare  us  in  the  Face,  iF,  taking  any  parly  (we  care  J’  "I' 

were  to  say  that  the  luajority  ol  them,  or  the  hall,  or  the  tenth,  <  r 
the  twentieth  mart,  were  (pialilicd  to  discuss  the  religious  inte¬ 
rests  oF  ilie  nation;  let  them  First  take  care  ol  iheir 
there  were  no  other  objection,  their  general  occupations  and  liatnts 

would  1)0  al)undautly  sullicient.  .  .  i  i  tliar 

IV.  Anothor  anomaly  ill  the  theory  ot  a  sUitc-church  is,  that 

the  principle  on  which  it  relies  For  carrying  out  the  theory,- the 
oF  the  vv'hole  coniiiiuinty,— was  utterly  unknow n  to  the  p  i- 
luitive  times  oF  Christianity.  As  lur  as  we  can 
desi<Mis  oF  its  great  Founder  Iroin  his  conduct  and  that  ot 
the  apostles.  From  the  spirit  oF  that  moral  system  which  he  preach¬ 
ed,  From  the  constitution  oF  the  earliest  churches,  and  Irom  t  le 
universal  practice  oF  those  churches  till  long  alter  the  death  ol 
the  aiiostlcs,  we  have  every  proof  that  it  was  the  intention  ot  the 
Divine  Author  of  Christianity  (and  it  is  a  sublime  and  illustrious^ 
comment  on  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  he  came  to  establish),  that 
not  a  single  penny  should  be  thrown  into  his  treasury,  except 
whatwas  given  by  a  willing  heart;  that  not  a  single  penny  should  go 
to  the  support  of  religion,  unless  it  came  in  the  shape  ot  a  hcc- 
will  oUcrim' ;  that  it  should  never  be  matter  ol  taunt  to  the  in¬ 
fidel  and  tlic  malignant  scoller,  that  Christianity,  contrary  to 
its*  avowed  nature  aiul  designs,  preached  love,  but  practised 
violence,  and  had  stolen  his  properly  to  lay  upon  its  altars.  \  e 
must  conclude,  if  we  would  believe  the  New  lestament.  that 
Christ  intended  that  his  kingdom  should  /«■  what  it  projvssrs  to 
be,  and  that  the  means  and  the  end  should  harmonize  with  one 

another.  ^  ,  ,  .  . 

As  if  to  demonstrate  the  incflicacy  of  the  compulsory  system,  as 

if  to  shame  it  by  its  comparative  feebleness,  C'hristiamty  has 
always,  even  in  the  darkest  ages,  done,  and  is  at  this  moment 
doing,  far  more  by  her  own  inherent  energies  than  has  ever  been 
done  for  her  hy  the  aid  of  taxation  and  civil  penalties,  kir 

the  largest  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  ehiirch  has  consisted  ot 
the  donations  and  beciucsts  of  private  muniticence,  and  thougli 
such  muniticence  has  often  resulted  from  a  wistakvn^  or  superstitious 
2cal, — still  from  a  zeal  legally  unconstrained ;  while  at  the  present 
moment  the  voluntary  system  is  annually  raising  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  demands  of  tlie  ])opulation,  double,  triple,  (juadruple  the 
amount  raised  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Hut  into  this  subject  ysQ.  need 
not  now  more  fully  enter,  as  it  was  so  recently  discussed  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  journal.  The  contrariety  of  the  compulsory  system  to  the  spirit 
and  design  of  Clirislianity,  its  tendency  to  reiircss  an  expan¬ 
sive  benevolence,  its  comparative  feebleness  even  when  most 
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energetic,  and  its  utter  decrepitude  wom?,  were  fully  shown  in 
tlie  article  on  ‘the  Voluntary  and  Compulsory  Systems  Com¬ 
pared,’  inserted  in  the  number  for  last  March. 

V.  Another  j^laring  inconsistency  of  civil  establishments  of 
relij^ion  with  the  genius  and  designs  of  Christianity  is,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  of  such  institutions,  the  Jiatiot^is  the  church; 
every  one  who  beh)ngs  to  the  one — this  is  Hooker’s  theory — is  a 
member  of  the  other  : — at  least  unless  he  explicitly  renounce  its 
communion  by  avowing  himself  a  Dissenter.  1  his  monstrous 
absurdity,  as  it  must  appear,  if  we  judge  of  Christianity  from  the 
New  Testiiment,  is  nevertheless  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
theory  of  estiiblishments,  the  tendency  of  which  is  obviously  to 
confound  spiritual  with  political  distinctions.  Instead  of  regarding 
those  onlff  as  Christians  who  exhibit  a  cerUiin  character,  w’herever 
and  in  whatever  numbers  they  may  be  found,  they  measure  the 
church  by  the  census  of  population,  and  circumscribe  it  within  the 
political  territory.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  cannot  ahvays  sjiy  who 
are  Christians  (and  here  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  exercise  of 
charity),  but  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  in  which 
we  can  but  too  plainly  tell  w^ho  are  not.  Now  there  are 
multitudes  in  this  country  w’ho  show  by  all  their  conduct  and 
habits,  that  they  are  utter  strangers  to  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
they  j>rofess,  who  live  in  the  communion  of  the  churcli  of 
Kngland — who  w’ill  tell  you  that  they  are  orthodox  members  of 
that  church — and  would  resent,  and  as  the  church  is  actually  con¬ 
stituted  and  administered,  justly  resent,  any  attempt  to  question 
their  title  to  be  so  regarded,  flow  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  principles  of  the  church  as  exhibited 
in  the  facts  w  e  have*  already  insisted  upon  ;  when  we  reflect  on 
that  stra?ige  and  heterogeneous  machinery  by  wdiich  it  is 
governed  and  regulated.  It  is  but  congpruous,  that  a  church 
w'hosc  supreme  head  is  any  king,  should  admit  as  members  any 
sul>jects.  The  wdiole  building  is  in  harmony,  ‘  fitly  put  toge¬ 
ther,’  (though  not  precisely  in  the  apostolic  sense,)  from  tlie 
foundation-stone  to  the  topmost  pinnacle. 

VI.  Another  point  in  which  civil  establishments  are  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  spirit  and  designs  of  Christianity  is,  that  they  ne¬ 
cessarily  involve  to  some  extent  tlie  menace,  and  often  more  than 
the  menace  of  ‘civil  pains  and  penalties,’  to  enforce  their  claims. 
Now^  if  we  look  at  Christianity  as  she  exhibits  herself  in  the 
New’  Testament, — the  spiritual  character  of  the  empire  at  which 
she  aspires — the  disdain  w  ith  which  she  regards  any  thing  like 
a  rcluctiint,  a  wmpulsory  homiige,  nothing  can  be  more  hateful 
to  her  than  this.  And  ^  et  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  involved 
in  the  w’orking  of  every  consistent  religious  estid)lishment.  Even 
in  our  ow'n  country,  wdiere  the  religious  establishment  is  of  a 
happily  anomalous  character,  and  docs  not  carry  out  the  theory. 
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these  civil  pains  and  penalties  are  not  Jiltogcther  unknown.  A 
man  refuses  to  pay  church-rates ;  his  jroods  jure  seized,  and  sold  ; 
he  may  be  sued  in  the  ecclesuistical  courts ;  he  may  he  impri¬ 
soned.  But  the  present  position  of  our  establishment  is  no  fair 
criterion  of  the  general  spirit  of  these  institutions. 

It  affords  a  proof,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  possible  for  an 
Kstablishment  to  exist  without  resorting  to  bloody  and  violent 
persecution.  But  it  wjis  long  before  the  church  wjis  brought  to 
this  point;  and  (let  it  never  be  forgotten)  it  was  re/wc/r/w/Zy  brought 
to  it  at  Last.  It  wjis  not  till  the  various  religious  parties  had  inflicted 
an  incidculable  amount  of  human  misery  on  each  other,  both  in  the 
struggle  to  obudn  the  perilous  ad  van  tiiges  of  a  state  alliance,  and  in 
abusing  it  to  the  purposes  of  persecution  and  oppresvsion  when  it  was 
obtained.  Indeed,  all  history,  from  the  days  of  Nero  downwards, 
j)roves  that  the  alliance  with  the  state  has  been  the  prime  cause 
of  religious  persecution.  We  are  far  from  denying  tliat  the  w  ill  to 
persecute, — the  religious  rancour  in  w  hich  that  diaholiail  disposition 
originates,  may  still  exist  w  here  there  is  no  such  alliance.  But 
then  where  there  is  no  dominant  sect,  and  the  magistrate,  as  his 
<lutv  is,  holds  the  scales  eren^  it  is  the  will  w'ithout  the  ]H)wer,  There 
is  all  the  difl’erence  in  the  two  cases,  that  there  is  betw  een  a  mad¬ 
man  with  his  hands  tied,  and  a  madman  with  his  hands  loose. 
Secular  })ow'cr  must  in  some  way  have  been  transferred  to  a  reli¬ 
gious  party,  before  persecution  on  a  large  or  systematic  scale  can 
commence  ;  for  except  where  persecution  is  carried  on  under  his 
siiiiction,  the  magistrate  perfectly  understands  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
prevent  such  oj)pression.  We  mfiy,  moreover,  remark  that  though 
religious  animosities  may  exist  without  the  pow  er  to  persecute,  it  is 
the  possession  of  the  pow  er  w^hich  maintains  the  feeling  in  its  inten¬ 
sity,  by  rendering  its  indulgence  possible.  It  operates  as  a  per¬ 
petual  provocative.  People  who  w'car  a  swH)rd  will  often  be 
tempted  to  use  it.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  church  militant 
should  wear  side-arms.  Let  them  be  taken  aw’ay,  and  the  temp¬ 
tations  to  indulge  a  hasty  and  vindictive  spirit  w  ill  be  diminished. 
\\\*  are  seldom  children  enough  long  to  entertain  w'ishes  which 
we  know  it  is  impossible  to  gratify. 

But  let  us  take  the  mildest  forms  of  coercion  w  hich  Religious 
Lstablisliments  employ  ; — is  it  possible  for  any  one  with  the  New 
'I'estament  in  his  hand,  and  its  spirit  in  his  heart,  not  to  feel  that 
they  are  at  totid  variance  with  Christianity  ?  If  we  could  suppose 
the  apostle  Paul  an  eye-witness,  even  of  a  common  seizure  for 
church  rates,  in  one  of  our  country  towns,  and  then  told  that  tli’s 
w  as  the  modern  mode  of  supporting  that  religion  forwhich  ‘  he  suft’ered 
the  loss  of  all  things,^ — would  even  the  most  hardy  abettor  of  the 
system  dare  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  tell  us  ‘  that  he 
^  solemidy  believed  that  the  apostle  w'ould  look  on  such  a  procedure 
‘  with  an  a})proving  eye,  and  siiy,  ‘  this  is  in  beautiful  harmony 
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*  ‘  with  the  princi|>les  I  preached,  and  for  wldch  Idled.  How 
‘  ‘gladly  would  1  liavc  acted  thus  if  I  liad  had  the  power  ! 

\’II.  Civil  estid)lishments  of  Christianity  must,  so  long  as  they 
last,  render  ‘  that  communion  of  sjiints  ’  wliich  it  enjoins,  and  for 
which  all  sincere  Christians  sigh,  an  absolute  impossibility ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  designs  of  Christ  are  to  be  followed  out,  they 
must  fall :  since  they  cannot  by  their  very  nature  and  position 
fraternize  with  those  (however  eminent  their  piety)  who  dissent 
from  them.  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  the  time  will  come  when 
church-establishments  will  exist  universally,  undisturbed  by  a 
single  dissident.  If  we  regard  past  history,  or  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  human  nature,  or  above  all,  the  present  tendencies  of  the 
public  mind,  this  unanimity  amongst  Christians  caii  scarcely  be 
expected  much  before  the  completion  of  the  Pfatonic  year.  It 
seems  less  unreasonable  to  seek  some  basis  of  intercommunion 
more  hopeful  than  absolute  uniformity.  This  the  various  sects, 
who  do  not  difter  on  fundamenUd  points,  supply.  Mere  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  on  non-essential  matters  between  sect  and  sect,  are 
not  incomj)atible  with  that  reciprocity  of  kindnesses  between  mi¬ 
nisters,  and  that  intercommunion  of  members,  which  would  serve 
to  set  forth  their  subsUiutial  union.  Establishments  cannot  act  thus. 
There  is  a  great  gulf  between  them,  and  any  body  of  Christians 
dissenting  from  them.  Their  ministers  are  in  the  anomalous  con¬ 
dition  of  being  compeUed  to  admit  that  there  are  multitudes  of 
sincere  Christians  with  whom  they  can  hold  no  fellowship  ;  many 
a  imoTiiEU  whom  they  cannot  and  dare  not  treat  as  such,  till  they 
get  to  heaven.  It  is  establishments,  and  not  wo7i-established  sects, 
which  embody  most  effectually  the  spirit  of  schism ;  for  they 
cannot  hold  communion  with  those  whom  they  dare  not,  even  in 
thought,  deny  to  be  Christians. 

VIII.  We  cannot  close  these  observations  without  remarking 
that,  if  the  princii)le  of  establishments  be  fairly  carried  out, 
that  is,  acted  upon  by  all  civil  governments,  it7//?/.v^be — must  be, 
did  we  say  ?  it  already  is— the  most  formidable  obstacle  that  has 
ever  arrested  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel.  That  principle,  is  that 
all  civil  governments  are  bound  to  provide  and  maintain  a  religion 
for  the  whole  population.  'Phere  is  no  argument  which  will  serve 
to  justify  this  with  regard  only  to  some  governments.  It  must 
be  sanctioned  as  applied  to  all  or  none.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say,  it  is 
only  those  who  possess  the  truth  who  may  esta’ollsii  it;  for  each  go¬ 
vernment  is  necessiirily  the  judge  in  its  own  cause;  if  so,  every 
civil  government  must  and  will  provide  and  maintain  that  religion 
which  it  deems  true.  Now  the  greater  j^rt  of  civil  governments 
are  Antichristian,  or  at  best,  most  corru|)tly  Christian ;  and  if  it  be 
expedient  to  sanction  the  princij)le  of  religious  establishments,  it  is 
expedient  to  sanction  a  principle  by  which  the  greater  part  of  civil 
governments  are  at  this  moment  employing  their  power  and  influ- 
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i  iico  in  natronizing  deadly  error.  How  imich  good  ought  the 
two  or  three  Christian  establishments  to  effect,  to  pay  for  all  the 
mischief  effected  by  the  other  applications  of  the  system,  and  to 
render  that  upon  the  whole  expedient  which  is  obviously  inexpedi¬ 
ent  nine  times  out  of  ten  !  It  is  precisely  the  jealousies  of  these 
state-religions,  the  prejudices  they  nurse,  the  stability  they  give 
to  forms  of  error  by  associating  them  with  political  autlnirity, 
with  power,  rank,  and  wealth,  which  at  this  moment  present  the 
most  formidable  barriers  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  as  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  Missionary  enterprises  well 
know.  Most  auspicious  would  it  be  for  the  interests  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  if  these  tremendous  barriers  were  all  thrown  dow  n  to¬ 
morrow',  and 


‘  Kings  sat  still  with  awful  eve,’ 


while  the  conflict  between  the  elements  of  light  and  darkness 


took  its  unobstructed  course. 

It  is  a  shutfling  and  dishonest  reply  to  the  above  argument,  that, 
though  all  civil  governments  are  bound  to  provide  and  maintain 
some  form  of  religion,  they  are  etpially  bound  to  maintain  none 
but  the  true.  If  they  must  establish  some  form  of  religion,  they 
must  establish  that  w  hich  they  deem  true,  for  there  is  no  authority 
to  control  them;  and  then  the  results  will  be  just  what  w'e  have 
stated,  or  rather  just  what  they  are.  Scott,  more  fairly  and 
candidly  stated  the  matter  when  he  said,  ‘This  is  the  l^dladium 
‘  of  those  w  ho  oppose  establishments  !  Ami  how’  shall  we  deprive 
‘  them  of  it  ?’ 

Whether  civil  establishments  of  Christianity  do  compensate 
for  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  civil  establishment  of  all  o///rr  sorts 
of  religion,  and  w  hich  rests  on  jirecisely  the  same  principle ;  let 
the  reader  judge  from  the  facts  upon  w  hich  we  have  already  in¬ 
sisted.  \\"e  believe  that  civil  establishments  of  religion  are 
ecpially  successful  in  corrupting  truth  and  maintaining  error ;  they 
are  unfriendly  to  the  one  for  the  very  same  reasons  that  make 
them  friendly  to  the  other. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  verily  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  discountenance  the  alliance  with  the  state, 
sciircely  more  to  secure  her  own  internal  purity  than  to 
facilitate  her  further  triumphs.  'J'hose  triumphs  are  im¬ 
peded  in  tw’o  ways  by  this  pernicious  principle.  1.  Her 
own  energies  are  trammelled  and  fettered  by  being  connected 
with  the  movements  and  constrained  both  by  the  forms 
and  the  interests  of  juditics.  2.  It  is  by  this  pernicious  principle 
that  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  embattled  against  her. 
In  the  first  instance  the  free  play,  the  flexible  movement  which 
distinguislted  the  cnrlv  church,  are  constrained  by  that  artificial 
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dross  which  the  state  lias  provided  for  her.*  In  the  second,  her 
enemies  are  allowed  the  j^roatest  possible  advanta|^e  against  her. 
All  she  asks  is,  a  fair  and  open  field ;  that,  as  by  the  contession 
even  of  the  advocates  of  establishments  themselves,  those  insti- 


♦  That  a  state-relij»ion,  as  such,  can  do  nothinjSf'Ao  secure  the  foreign  con¬ 
quests  of  Christianity,  has  been  often  urp^d  by  the  opponents,  and  even  ad¬ 
mitted  by  many  of  the  abettors  of  the  system.  These  institutions  have  cer¬ 
tainly  done  nothin"  for  lliis  purpose  yet.  There  are  indeed  voluntiiry  efforts 


increased  efficiency,  if  the  connexion  with  the  state  were  dissolved  to-morrow. 

On  this  subject,  the  followincf  admirable  observations  from  Conder’s 
work  on  Nonconfonnity,  are  well  wortliy  of  attention. 

‘  As  to  Church  Establishments,’  ingenuously  remarks  an  excellent  cler"v- 
man,  ‘  they  cannot  be  sent  int(»  heathen  nations.  It  is  the  labor  of  the  jVlis- 
‘  sionary  which  in  this  service  the  church  must  employ.*  The  cumbrous  ina- 
*  chinery  of  a  hierarchy  is  obviously  not  adapted  to  it.  Nay,  the  principles 
‘  upon  which  Establishments  rest,  both  forbid  such  an  invasion  of  the  prero- 
‘  pjitive  of  a  foreign  state,  and  supply  a  directly  counter-active  force.  The 
‘  episcopal  minister  must  not  only  po  forth  unprotected  by  an  Establishment ; 

‘  he  p^es  to  encounter,  to  subvert  one ;  to  oppose  spiritual  to  carnal  weapons, 

‘  to  npht  ac^iinst  the  very  policy  which  at  home  he  pursued.  He  must  lay  aside, 
‘he  must  forget  his  former  princij>les,  or  they  wall  incapacitate  him  for  action. 

‘  He  must  take  his  stand  upon  opposite  principles,  and  he  must  promulgate  sen- 
‘  timents  the  very  reverse  of  those  which,  as  a  memberof  an  ecclesi.astical  Esta- 
‘  blishinent,  he  may  have  once  avowed.  He  w  ill  have  now  to  contend,  that  the 
‘  State  has,  in  matters  relatiii"  to  human  siilvation,  no  authoritative  claims :  that 
‘  men  at  the  peril  of  their  souls  accept  its  bounty,  as  an  inducement  to  believe ; 
‘or  fear,  in  obeyiii"  the  dictites  of  conscience,  any  other  bein"  than  ‘  Him 
‘who  is  able  ti>  cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell ;  *  that  the  word  of  God 
‘  must  be  their  only  rule  and  standard,  and  that  this  is  of  itself,  ‘  able  to  make 
‘  them  wise  unto  salvation  throui^h  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.’  The  preaching  of 
‘  the  Gospel  will  now  approve  itself  as  the  only  means  of  operating  a  change 
‘  on  the  hearts  and  characters  of  men  ;  and  the  rudest  teacher,  who  is  evi- 
‘  dently  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  concern  for  the  souls  of  men,  will  be 
‘  hailed  by  him  as  an  auxiliary.  All  the  state  trappings  of  legitimacy  will  be 
‘  thrown  off  as  a  useless  incumbrance.  It  is  the  king’s  armour,  but  he  has 
‘  not  ‘  proved  it ;’  he  ‘  cannot  go  with  these  ;*  he  must  go  in  all  the  i)lainness 
‘of  a  defenceless  she]>herd.  1'he  enemv  may  conic,  as  befits  him,  ‘  with  a 
‘  sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield  ;’  but  his  armour  and  liis  wea- 
‘  pon  must  be,  ‘  Tlie  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.’ 

*  But  it  is  not  with  regard  to  heathen  countries  alone,  that  the  genius  of  an 
‘  Establishment  exhibits  itself  in  direct  op}>osition  to  the  genius  of  the  Chris- 
‘  tian  ministry.  Here  the  contrariety  is  glaringly  palpable.  By  whom  have 
‘  missionary  labours  been  discountenanced,  ridiculed,  deprecated,  but  by 
members  of  the  Estid>lishment  ?  By  w’hoiu  .arc  heartless  objections  petu- 
‘  Ittntly  and  malignantly  brought  forward  against  the  only  attempts  made 
witlun  the  Church  of  England,  to  emulate  the  exertions  of  other  <lenomina- 
‘  l^ons  of  Christians,  but  by  ministers,  by  dignitaries  of  the  Establishment? 
The  countiy  appreciates  the  fact.’ 

U  the  .atl\a)caies  of  state  establishments  arc  compelled  to  admit  that  Chris- 
tianitv  jK)ssesscs  in  herself  the  energies  and  resources  uecessary  to  subdue  the 
world,  how  very  othi  it  seems  that  they  will  not  give  her  credit  for  being 
able  to  maintam  her  own  interests  where  she  has  once  enthroned  herself. 
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tutions,  when  professedly  on  her  side,  can  do  nothing  tn  aid  her 
assaults  on  heathenism,  so  she  may  have  no  opposition  from  them 
when  against  her.  Happy — thrice  happy,  will  be  that  day  when 
the  intermeddling  governments  of  the  earth,  shall  consent  to 
grant  the  moderate  request  of  Christianity — ‘  that  she  may  be 
‘  left  alone — to  take  her  owai  course,  to  pay  her  own  charges,  to 
provide  (as  is  tlie  case  with  all  the  machinery  set  up  by  tlie  s;une 
supernal  wisdom)  out  of  the  evolution  of  her  own  movements, 
the  means  and  appliances  necessiiry  to  secure  iier  continual 
progression. 

It  may  be  said,  we  have  pointed  out  the  evils  of  establishments 
but  have  not  pointed  out  their  advantages ;  we  reply,  we  know 
<»f  none  that  counter-balance  them.  If  we  were  merely  casting 
up  an  account  of  the  comparative  advanUigcs  and  disadvantages 
of  the  system,  we  should  have  pointed  out  many  other  subordi¬ 
nate  evils  which  attach  to  it,  as  well  jis  its  ocaisional  and 
incidental  benefits.  But  we  have  been  siin|)ly  anxious  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  those  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  the  system, 
which,  contravening,  as  we  verily  believe  they  do,  the  nature  and 
principles  of  Christianity,  no  sulmrdinate  Jidvantiges  can  serve  to 
sjinctify.  If ‘these  things  be  so,'  no  advantages  can  render  the 
system  expedient  with  reference  to  the  whole  designs  of  Christ¬ 
ianity. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  evils  we  have  pointed  out  may  exist  in 
some  establishments,  but  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  an  establish¬ 
ment  without  them.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  many  things 
which  nevertheless  are  not  possible  jis  the  world  is  constituted. 
We  deny  that,  while  human  nature  remains  wliat  it  is,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  should  be  an  establishment  in  w^hich  these  evils  arc 
not  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  We  grant  they  may  vary  in 
degree;  they  may  assume  different  forms;  but,  to  adopt  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  philosophic  Thucydides,  they  are  amongst .  the 
things  which  yiyvofxtva  fiev,  icat  ah  taofitvn  Fojc  V  aifTrj 
avdfjufWdfv  i} ;  in  the  present  case,  it  is  the  human  nature  of 
sUitesmen  and  politicians.  The  chanwter  and  dispositions  found 
in  the  mass  of  them,  and  naturally  fostered  by  all  their  habits 
and  occupations,  must  render  them  eminently  unfit  to  lie  en- 
truste<l  with  the  interests  of  the  churcli  of  Christ  The  close 
contact  of  such  men  will  exert  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  must 


without  the  assisUincc  of  tlic  state.  ‘  It  can  conquer,  hut  it  cannot  hold  its 
conquests.  It  can  introduce  hy  the  eneru^y  of  the  voluntary  principle  alone, 
a  pure  and  heavenly  faith  into  the  regions  of  the  darkest  heathenism ;  yet  it 
cannot  j)erpetuate  its  sway  where  it  Inis  hcen  iutrmluced,  except  hy  c«'dling 
in  to  its  aid  the  compulsory  system  !  In  other  words,  it  can  acc(>in]>lish  tho 
greater,  hut  it  cannot  accomplish  the  less  !’ — Eclectic  Review,  March,  IRSV. 
‘  rohintftry  and  (Jnmpubory  Systems  Compared,’ 
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a  most  })ornifi()iis  influence;  ami,  whatever  the  decencies 
with  which  the  ‘alliance’  may  invest  the  state,  it  has  ever  been 
the  undoing  of  the  church. 

The  connexion  between  the  church  and  stiite  has  frequently  been 
illustrated  by  similes  and  metaphors;  it  is  like  that  between  the 
oak  and  ivy,  we  are  told ;  it  resembles  marriage ;  &c.,  &c.,  &e. 
If  we  w’ere  asked  what  \vas  the  fittest  emblem  of  this  union,  we 
should  reply  that  it  was  that  cruel  punishment  of  ancient  times 
by  which  a  living  man  was  chained  to  a  dead  one ;  at  once  im¬ 
prisoning  him,  and  imprisoning  him  within  the  sphere  of  all  that  is 
loathsome  and  pestilential.  And  we  believe  the  time  is  coming 


It  has  been  sometimes  urged  that  the  doctrine  we  have  endea^ 
voured  to  set  forth  is  a  ‘novelty  of  this  latter  age.’  We  are  not 
careful  to  answer  in  this  matter.  If  this  were  the  fact,  it  W’ould 
be  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  and  if  it  were  ever  so  much  to  the 
purpose,  it  is  not  fact.  The  doctrine  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  and,  (as  we  believe,)  as  the  New  TesUimcnt.  But 
this  is  a  matter  of  little  moment;  it  is  just  a  repetition  of  the  old 
Uiunt  by  those  who  were  most  and  first  exposed  to  it,  ‘  Where 
was  your  religion  before  Luther  ?’  Error  is  none  the  better  be¬ 
cause  it  is  ancient;  nor  is  truth  the  wwse  because  it  is  new.  This 
howTver  is  no  new  truth ;  like  many  other  truths  which  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  this  are  not  ashamed  to  patronize,  it  has  been  long 
buried;  but  like  them,  it  has  found  a  day  of  resurrection.  It 
has  come  forth  from  the  sepulchre  of  ages,  as  w^e  confidently  be¬ 
lieve,  ‘  to  die  no  more’ — to  put  on  immortidity. 

‘  In  that  day,’  sjiys  Milton,  in  anticipation  of  still  further  refor¬ 
mations  in  the  church,  and  at  the  close  of  a  passage  of  marvellous 
sublimity,  ‘  in  that  day,  it  shall  no  more  be  said  as  in  scorn,  this 
‘  or  that  was  never  held  so  till  this  present  age  ; — w  hen  men  have 
‘  better  learnt  that  the  times  and  seasons  pass  along  under  thy 
‘  feet,  to  go  and  come  at  thy  bidding :  and  as  thou  didst  dignify 
‘  our  fathers’  days  w  ith  many  revelations  above  all  the  fore-going 
‘  ages,  since  thou  tookest  the  flesh  ;  so  thou  canst  vouchsafe  to  us 
‘  (though  unw’orthy)  as  large  a  portion  of  thy  Spirit,  as  thou 
‘pleasest;  for  who  shall  prejudice  thy  all-governing  wall?  seeing 
‘  the  power  of  thy  grace  is  not  past  aw\ay  with  the  primitive  times, 
‘as  fond  and  fiiithless  men  imagine,  but  thy  kingdom  is  now  at 
‘  hand,  and  thou  standing  at  the  door.  Come  forth  out  of  thv 
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be  renewed. 
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Art.  II.  ^4  Memoir  of  the  Life,  and  Writinys  of  John  Albert 
lietii'cl,  Prelate  in  Wurtemhery ;  complied  principally  from  oriyinal 
Manuscripts  never  Iteforc  published.  By  the  Rev.  John  Ciihistian 
Frederick  Burk,  A.M.  I).  Phil.,  Rector  of  Great  Bottwar,  in 
AViirteinher^.  Translated  from  the  Cierinan,  hy  Robert  Francis 
Walker,  iM.A.,  Curate  of  Purlei*;!!,  Essex,  and  formerly  Chaplain 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  With  a  Portrait.  8vo.  London  :  W.  Ball, 

18:17. 

^PIIE  attempt  to  render  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  great  public 
benefactor,  is  a  labour  peculiarly  attractive  to  noble  minds, 
and  one  for  which  the  author  of  this  Memoir  has  been  eminently 
(pialified,  by  congeniality  of  character  with  its  subject.  That 
nearly  eighty  years  should  have  been  permitted  to  roll  by,  from 
the  decease  of  John  Albert  Bengel,  before  a  memorial  of  him, 
equal  to  the  claims  of  his  imporUint  labours  and  their  own  expec¬ 
tations,  should  be  presented  to  the  learned  Christian  worhl,  is 
perha})s  only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  unobtrusive  charactiT 
of  his  useful  course,  and  the  dispersion  of  those  autographical  and 
other  remains  from  which  a  life  so  little  varied  by  incident  must 
mainly  be  illustrated,  and  to  which  the  narrative  must  owe  its 
chief  attractions.  The  author  of  the  present  Memoir,  however,* 
a  descendant,  we  presume,  of  ‘  Philip  David  Burk,  the  familiar 
‘friend,  curate,  and  son-in-law  of  the  deceiised,’  has  at  length  un- 
dertiken  to  collect  and  use  these  scattered  records,  from  which, 
with  the  help  of  the  various  minor  notices  to  be  found  in  biogra¬ 
phical  dictionaries  or  separately  published,  he  has  furnished  a 
memorial,  which  we  hope  the  excellent  translation  of  Mr.  Walker 
will  render  as  acceptable  and  useful  to  our  British  public  as  the 
original  has  been  to  Bengel ’s  countrymen. 

John  Albert  Bengel,  ‘the  father  of  New  Testament  criticism,' 
vviis  born  at  Winnenden,  near  Stutgiird,  in  Wurtemberg,  where 
his  father  was  assistant  parochial  minister,  on  the  2Uh  of  June, 
1887.  On  the  decease  of  his  parent  in  1893,  his  education  was 
superintended  by  a  benevolent  friend*  till  1899,  when  he  was 
admitted  into  the  senior  class  of  the  middle  school  at  Stutgard. 
In  1703  he  became  a  member  of  the  I'heological  College  of 
Tubingen,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  took  the  degree  of 

Tills  friend’s  name  was  David  Spindler.  Tliou^h  not  e.ssential  to  the 
brief  sketch  oflered  in  the  text,  we  cannot  forbear  uppeiidincf  it,  in  this  place, 
and  must  plwid  the  sanction  of  Matt.  xxvi.  IH,  and  xxv.  40.  Mr.  Spindler, 
wl  loliJid  been  previously  imister  of  a  .seminary  .’it  Winnenthal,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  French  invasion,  whieli  laid  waste  the  whole  neifThboiirhood, 
within  a  few  months  of  the  elder  Hen^jel’s  dece;i.se,  to  wander  about  the 
country  with  his  little  eharp^e,  earninp;  a  precarious  livelihood,  obt.aiued,  in 
1809,  a  permanent  situation  as  tutor  in  the  High  School  at  Stutgard.  ^ 
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Life  and  IVritings  of  John  Albert  BengeL 

Master  of  Arts,  showinjif  ‘such  proficiency  in  academical  studies 
‘  that  he  w’as  placed  first  of  the  men  of  his  year,  though  most  of 
‘  them  were  older  than  himself.* 

‘  Having,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  completed  his 
‘  academical  course  of  theology,  he  underwent  examination  for 
‘  holy  orders  before  the  consistory  of  Stutgard,  in  December, 
held  an  academical  disputation  ‘de  Theologia  Mystica,^ 
‘at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1707,  and  conducted  a  public 
‘  disputation  of  students  terminating  their  academical  course  of 
‘  philosophy.  He  then  quitted  Tiibingen  to  enter  on  a  parochial 
‘charge,  as  provisional  curate  of  Metzingen-under-Urach.*  The 
following  year  he  w^as  cidled  to  take  the  office  of  junior  divinity 
tutor  at  Tubingen,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1713  was  promoted 
to  the  head  tutorship  of  a  new  theological  seminary  at  Denken- 
dorf.  The  duties  of  this  situation,  upon  which  he  appears  to  have 
entered  in  the  September  of  that  year,  he  discharged  with  grow¬ 
ing  usefulness  and  repuUition  till  174-1,  when  ‘he  was  appointed 
‘  to  the  prelacv  of  Herbrechtingen,  and  to  the  sUition  of  Aulic 
‘counsellor.  In  1747,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  general 
‘  States  Assembly ;  in  1748  he  was  advanced  to  a  seat  in  the 
‘  N/>ccia/ Assembly ;  in  1749  he  was  made  councillor  of  Con- 
‘  sistory,  and  prelate  of  Alpirsbach,  and  created  Doctor  of 
‘"I'heology  in  1751.*  He  died  the  2d  of  Nov.  1752. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  setting  down  with  their 
respective  dates,  the  few  prominent  steps  of  Bengefs  more  pub¬ 
lic  career,  not  only  because  such  notices  when  concentrated  are 
often  found  useful  to  the  readers  of  biography,  but  principally 
because  when  to  these  are  added  a  chronological  list  of  his  writ- 
ings,  and  a  few'  domestic  facts,  but  littlej  in  the  way  of  incident 
remains  to  be  narrated.  From  the  time  that  he  became  a  tutor, 
what  Johnson  says  of  Watts,  may,  w  ith  equal  truth  be  said  of 
Bengel,  ‘  his  life  w'as  no  otherwise  diversified  than  by  successive 
‘  publications ;  *  as  truly,  however  might  we  add  in  the  same 
author’s  w'ords,  that  the  ‘number*  and  ‘variety’ of  these  ‘show 
*  the  intenseneSvS  of  his  industry,  and  the  extent  of  his  capacity,’ 
and  that  ‘tew  men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of  character,  or 
‘such  momunonts  of  laborious  piety.’ 

*o  tiiose  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  religion  and 
theology  in  Germany,  there  are  few'  indeed,  w’c  believe,  who  will 
be  disposed  to  deny,  that  Bengel  w'iis  an  instrument  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  raised  up  for  eminent  and  long  enduring  usefulness.  In 
no  part,  perhaps,  ot  that  wide  territory  which  glories  in  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  Germany,  luis  the  trutli  of  God  been  so  signally 
prcserve<l  against  the  inroads  of  error  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  the  mantle  of  the  Wurtemberg  divines  is  a 
bequest  from  Bengel.  As  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  efforts 
ot  Spencr,  at  Dresden,  and  after  him  of  Franke,  Anton,  and 
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Hroitliaupt,  at  IlalU*,  cami*,  thouirh  lato,  ifi  aid  of  tlio  oarlior 
t'vaiii^olical  lalH)urs  of  .1.  V.  Andrea  ;  so  in  the  seventeenth  did 
Henkel  follow  them  in  striviiiij;  to  maintain  amon^  his  fellow- 
eoimtrymeii  the  flame  of  praetieal  religion.  Not  that  we  would 
say  that  genuine  piety  had  at  any  time  since  the  Ueformation 
been  at  so  low  an  ehb  in  Wiirtemberg  as  in  many  oilier  parts  of 
(Jenuany.  I'his  we  neither  believe,  nor  would  the  glimpses 
albirded  in  the  present  memoir  of  Jiiger,  Reuchlin,  llochstetter, 
and  others  of  Bengers  tutors  and  earlier  friends,  justify  such  an 
opinion.  But  it  is  uiupiestionable  that,  during  Bengebs  subse- 
<pieiit  career,  whatever  of  sound  theological  and  biblical  learning 
existed  in  the  country,  atUiched  itself  to  liim  its  its  centre  ;  that 
from  his  unwearied  eflorts  to  give  a  pnictical  tendency  to  theolo- 
gicid  studies,  he  rendered,  during  his  whole  life,  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  service  to  the  cause  of  vitd  godliness;  and  that  that  more 
recent  school  of  evangelical  ilivines,  whose  light  so  long  rendered 
Tiibingen  ii  s|)iritual  Pharos,  while  all  the  rest  of  Germany  (not 
even  excejiting  Ibille,  w  hich,  first  sinking  into  a  spurious  pietism, 
had  exchanged  her  Francke  for  a  Sender,  and  from  the  cradle 
liad  become  the  mummy-chest  of  Christianity)  wiis  shrouded  in 
the  chet*rless  night  of  infidel  neology, — we  mean  Storr,  the 
Flatts,  Siisskind,  and  their  fellow-labourers — always  have  rt?- 
garded  him  with  filial  reverence  as  at  once  the  ornament  of  their 
church,  and  the  luminary  of  their  learned  men.'*^ 


*  It  will  not,  wo  trust,  l>o  dooniod  iinpcrtlnent,  in  relation  to  tlic  subject 
above  treated, — tlie  abiding  inlluence,  we  mean,  of  lUngers  admirable 
spirit  on  tbe  Wiirtemberg  divines, — or  at  varianee  with  the  obligations  of  pri¬ 
vate  eorresp<»ndenee,  if  we  extract  from  a  letter  reeeivetl  during  the  progress 
of  this  article,  ami  indeed  since  the  above  was  penned,  from  an  nnexcep- 
tionably  competent  witness  residing  at  Halle,  a  passage  bearing  on  tlie  pre¬ 
sent  situation  and  prospects  of  religion  in  (iermany.  ‘  As  respects  the  church 
‘atid  theology,  my  anticipations  are  far  from  cheering.  I  see  that  the  riarker 
‘side  of  Heg(*lianisur,  that  is,  its  anti-ehristian  side,  is  exposed  with  greater 
‘  shamelessness  and  audacity.  It  is  true  that  Strauss  has  hitherto,  upon  the 
‘  whole,  met  with  less  success  among  theologians  than  1  ha<l  fearetl,  nay, 

‘  that  in  the  third  number  of  his  controversial  pieces  he  has  made  conces- 
‘sions,  ami  that  in  the  third  etlition  fof  his  lif<‘  of  Jesus)  he  will  retmet 
‘something,  and  thus  retina  nearly  on  the  path  of  ordinary  rationalism.  Ibit 
‘still  the  so  ra]>id  disj)osal  of  a  second  edition  of  2,UU0  copies,  ]>roves  his  ex- 
‘  tensive  inlluence;  and  it  is  really  frightful  to  (amsiiler  with  how  high  a 
‘  hand,  a  wanton  lascivious  j>antheism  encroaches  uprm  our  secular  liteni- 
‘  ture,  especially  among  the  younger  literati.  All  opposition  to  Stniuss  is  by 
‘  them  branded  as  ]>ietism.  .  .  .  Very  disheartening  is  also  the  want  of 

‘  Christian  young  men  to  come  forw’ard  :is  teachers  in  our  schools  and  col- 
‘  leges.  The  chair  of  IJllmanu  [formerly  ]>rofessor  of  church  hlstor}’  at 
‘  Halle,  now’  removed  to  HeidelbergJ  is  still  vacant ;  they  are  looking  out  for 
‘soim*  tlistinguished  church  historian, — but  such  a  (Uie,  and  at  the  same  time 
‘  a  man  of  Cliristian  feeling*  seems  no  where  to  be  found.  (1<kI  grant,  there- 
'  fore,  that  Dorner’s  life  [a  young  theologian  and  preacher  at  TubingenJ  may 
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'riie  character  and  claims  of  Henkel  as  the  ‘  father  of  New 
TesUiment  criticism,’  are  no  where,  we  conceive,  more  fairly 
stated  than  in  the  brief  notice  f^iven  of  him  by  Dr.  Leonanl 
in  the  60th  section  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Tesfci- 
inent.  I'hc  truth  and  succinctness  of  tliis  statement  induce  us  to 
l>elieve  that  the  following  transcript  of  it  w  ill  be  far  from  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  studious  reader  : 

*  Bengel  is  the  first  of  the  Geniians  who  gained  honour  in  this  de- 
jiartnient  of  learning,  lie  was  occupied  for  several  years  during  his 
ministerial  duties,  in  the  study  of  Mill’s  New'  Testament,  and  soon 
consulted  some  Latin  and  (ireek  MSS.,  particularly  Ecang.  83,  84, 
IG — the  twe  liist  of  which  contain  only  fragments  of  the  Gospels ;  also 
Ev.  tW>  at  Preshurg,  87  of  Jidin  and  the  Ernngdiar.  24.  Also  54, 
Kpist.  of  Paul  U>  the  Romans, — 55,  Paul,  46  Acts,  Cath.  Ep. — 53, 
Paid,  respecting  which,  see  the  follow^ing  monegraph :  ‘  Cod.  Vffen- 
hacli.  gui  f'ragm.  ad  Ilebncos  rontinet,  recensusj  et  specimen  (BTC  ex- 
fculplum  (by  Dr.  Henke).  Helmsladil^  1860.* — 52,  Paul.  Acts, 
Gath.  E]).  45.,  Rev.  16,  and  Angnstanas  7,  ‘  chartacensy  continen.s 
Apocalypsin,^  as  he  says,  ^  cum  Exegesi  Andrea'  Ca'sareensis,' which 
Wetstein  and  (irieshach  neglected  to  menticni  in  their  catalogues.  He 
]>rocured  through  others  the  cidlation  t»f  Wetst,  87,  of  V,y  one  of  the 
M  oscow’  IMSS.  of  INIattluei,  and  hasty  extracts  of  readings  from  Easil, 
E.,  as  also  Ev.  Eas.  1.  and  2. 

‘  Rut  his  merit  ilid  not  consist  in  this  ;  he  collated  only  enough  t(» 
develope  his  critical  talents.  Rut  he  was  not  indebted  to  circum¬ 
stances  or  to  valuable  aids  ;  his  merit  was  based  on  himself  and  his 


tiwn  genius. 


‘  Ry  long  study  he  ac(|uired  a  thonnigh  knowledge  of  all  the  ])he- 
nomena  of  the  text,  and  was  so  well  accpiainted  with  the  peculiarities 
and  habits  of  the  numenuis  critical  documents,  as  to  deduce  from  his 
«»bservatit»ns  new  ])rinciples  t»f  criticism  for  his  guidance. 

‘  lie  first  discovered  that  a  number  of  IMSS.  coincided  in  certain 
characteristics,  and  ciuitinued  tolerably  alike  throughout.  He  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  time  being  two  families  of  MSS.,  one  of  wliich  he 
called  the  African,  and  the  other  sometimes  the  Asiatic.  This  obser¬ 
vation  led  him  to  simjilify  Ids  mode  of  procedure  in  criticism,  as  all 
the  various  testimonies  were  easily  referred  to  a  few'  classes  ;  and  thus 
he  really  obtained  rules,  and  gave  the  first  imjiulse  to  the  progress  of 
criticism,  the  influence  of  w  Inch  w  ill  last,  though  his  Rible  should  be 
birgotten. 

‘His  edition  of  the  New'  Testament,  which  was  published  at  Tiibin- 
geu  by  (  otta  in  1/.14,  4to.,  exhibits  in  the  tnitset  nothing  more  than 
the  text  with  select  readings  in  the  margin  below'  ;  but  an  aiiparatus 


y  aniorg  the  clergy!  ’  &c.  &c. 
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follows  the  text,  the  first  section  of  which  presents  rules  i»f  criticism  ; 
the  second  details  authorities  ft>r  the  selected  readinjjs  ;  and  the  third 
answers  some  objections  which  miijht  Ih»  made  to  his  undertakinj;.' 

Iliifs  Introd,  to  N,  T,,  §  (>0,  Fosdick's  Translation.* 

The  memoirs  of  so  eminent  and  ^ood  a  man,  liowever  void  of 
extraordinary  incident,  cannot,  if  faithfully  recorded,  ho  destitute 
of  either  interest  or  value  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  class  the  pre¬ 
sent  work  along  with  the  most  precious  contributions  to  our  biogra¬ 
phical  treasury.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  guard  the  reader  against 
supposing  that  we  approve  of  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  work,  if 
we  oe  bold  enough  to  express  our  feeling  that  it  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  light  upon  a  page  of  it  which  does  not  either  illustrate  or 
recommend  something  correct  in  principle  or  excellent  in 
practice  ? 

Tlie  memoir  is  distributed  into  four  parts ;  in  which  arc  suc¬ 
cessively  described :  Hengers  education ;  his  official  engjige- 
ments;  his  literary  works;  and  his  jirivate  life.  In  the  collection 
of  the  necessary  materials  for  this,  the  industry  of  the  autlior  has 
been  most  conspicuous  ;  and  so  far  as  an  opinion  may  be  formed 
in  the  absence  of  any  portion  of  them,  we  should  infer  that  his 
judgment  and  taste  have  been  equally  so  in  their  selection  and 
arrangement. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work,  tlie  chapter  devoted  to  Bengers 
religious  education  possesses  a  peculiar  interest.  We  have  in  him 
another  instance  added  to  the  many  previously  recorded,  of  the 
paramount  value  of  early  religious  education,  and  of  the  far  superior 
(piality,  at  least  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  point  of  har¬ 
mony,  regularity,  constancy,  and  general  usefulness,  of  a  character, 
in  which  excellence  is  the  gradual,  and  in  aj>pearance,  natural 
and  spontaneous  development  of  youthful  piety,  to  one  which  in 
maturer  years  is  the  fruit  of  new  convictions  and  impressions. 
Of  the  yoke  of  religion,  as  w'ell  as  that  of  suftering,  how  truly 
may  we  sjiy,  ‘  it  is  good  that  a  man  bear  it  in  his  youth  !’  On 


*  We  cannot  resist,  what  a])pears  to  us,  the  duty  of  reconiineuding  tliis 
valuahle  translation,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  transatlantic  brethren.  Mr. 
Fosdick’s  work,  published  at  Andover,  though  as  yet,  wx*  fear,  but  little 
known  in  this  country,  is  every  way  calculated  to  supersede  Dr.  Wait’s  very 
imperfect  and  incorrect  version.  Our  theoloi^ieal  stmlcnts  should  also 
know’,  that  of  all  the  New  Testament  introductions  which  have  appeared  in 
the  German  lanofuaE^e,  Huff’s  is  the  best.  A  valuable  one  l)y  Dr.  H.  A. 
Schott,  of  Jena,  ])ui)lishcd  in  under  the  title  of,  ‘  IsaffOffe  historico- 

critiea  in  libros  X.  F.  Sacros/  is  also,  bein^  in  katin,  generally  available;  and 
with  the  French  or  American  translation  of  Xeander’s  ‘History  of  the 
IMantiiiff  and  Government  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles,*  will  sup¬ 
ply  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  German,  the  best  of  what  Germany 
Ikis  produced  upon  this  subject. 
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this  )>oint,  however,  let  our  author  be  heard.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  childhood  of  Beii^el : 

‘Thus  with  child-like  simplicity  he  followed  his  heavenly  Father’s 
guidance,  and  submitted  to  (iod’s  inward  and  outward  discipline  j  and 
tlumj;h  he  did  not  yet  fully  understand  what  a  hijzh  and  rare  privilej^e 
he  enjoyed,  the  power  of  the  divine  word  took  such  possession  of  his 
lieart,  that  he  had  confidence  in  God,  like  that  of  a  little  child  in  its 
parent ;  t(M»k  j^reat  delight  in  ])rayer,  longed  for  the  better  life  to 
come,  loved  the  Scriptures,  enjt)yed  the  church  hymns,  and  the  siin- 
]>lest  b<K>lvS  (d  devotion  ;  had  a  tender  conscience,  dreaded  doing 
wnmg,  and  showed  com]dacency  in  every  thing  that  was  excellent. 

‘  Nor  c(»nld  these  beautiful  blossoms  of  his  early  piety  long  be  en¬ 
tirely  concealed  from  (ihservation.  Young  Bengel  possessed  a  large 
share  of  the  love  of  liis  school  com])anions  and  of  every  older  person  of 
his  acipiaiutance.  It  was  seen  that  there  was  something  in  him  almve 
his  years,  although  the  cause  was  not  impiired  after :  indeed  it  wjis 
well  for  him  in  resj>ect  of  his  future  development,  that  ‘  his  piety  was 
not  made  very  much  of,’  so  that  he  went  on  gniwing  in  grace,  like 
‘  the  grass,  that  tarrieth  not  for  man.’*'  ‘  1  went  on  in  simplicity,’  he 

said,  ‘  under  the  idea  that  iu>  one  observed  me,  and  was  glad  that  I 
could  proceed  thus  (juietly.’  Did  he  then  feel  within  him  no  stirrings 
of  our  common  corruption  ? — ‘  I  was  uo  stranger,’  he  says,  ‘  to  sudden 
and  injurious  suggestions  and  sallies  of  thoughtless,  foolish  levity, 
natural  to  youth,  l)ut  the  danger  of  my  being  led  away  by  outward 
temptations  was  m>t  frecpieiit,  as,  in  addition  to  our  public  lectures,  I 
had  always  something  to  attend  to  in  private,  and  thus  was  entirely 
preserved  from  idleness.’  At  one  time  he  had  to  instruct  the  junior 
scholars  ;  at  an(»ther  he  W'as  busied  in  some  recreative  study  or  em¬ 
ployment  that  was  set  him  ;  at  another  he  had  some  new  book  ])ut  in 
his  way  to  read.  But  lie  most  preferred  spending  his  leisure  hours  in 
|H*rusing  that  liook  which  he  had  so  early  learnt  to  love  more  than 
every  other — the  Bible.  Disrelishing  all  bustle  and  noisy  distraction, 
he  often  retired  for  ‘serious  and  salutary  meditation  ;  for  he  ever  de- 
lilkTately  preferred  soberness  to  trifling,  and  loved  alsive  every  thing 
that  wliich  had  a  pious  tendency,  finding  his  delight  in  devout,  solid, 
and  seemly  words  and  actions,  and  feeling  an  aversion  to  whatever  was 
loose,  idle,  and  ungodly.’  Whenever  he  discovered  any  thing  wrong 
in  himself,  though  it  w  as  generally  w  hat  no  one  would  have  noticed  in 
him,  his  inw'ard  monitor  instantly  reproved  him,  and  thus  preserved 
liim  from  stumbling  upon  outward  temptations.’ — pp.  IB,  14. 

Happily  fortified,  however,  as  young  Bengel  was  by  this 
*  interior  discipline  of  the  spirit — ’  we  use  here  the  appropriate 
words  of  Air.  Walkers  translation  —  ‘  he  Wits  not  entirely  free 
‘  troin  temptation  while  studying  classical  literature  and  the  elc- 


v.  7  —1  hat  is,  :is  the  growth  of  the  gntss  eludes  the  ohservalioa 
of  man,  though  it  is  continually  advancing  under  the  blessing  of  heaven. 
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*  inonts  of  philosophy  ’  lie  speaks  of  his  imderstniidini^  heiiiu^ 
‘assailed  by  doubts  (p.  14),  his  natural  reason  putting  in  it» 

‘  claim,  whether  right  or  wrong,  to  demonstration  and  certiiinty 
‘  upon  truths  which  had  already  taken  possession  of  his  heart/ 
(p.  15) ;  on  the  perplexity  occjisioned  in  his  mind,  by  finding 
himself  unable  to  realize  the  strong  experiences  expressed  in 
certiiin  Psjdms, — and  at  other  times  by  the  contrary  burden  of 
blasphemous  and  bad  thoughts  (p.  IG).  On  the  second  point 
referred  to,  his  biographer  adduces  the  following  remarks  of 
Bengel  as  much  to  the  purpose : 

‘  A  raw,  unconverted  man,  living  after  the  course  anil  fashion  of 
this  world,  and  therefore  indifferent  to  the  truth  altogether,  meets 
with  no  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  any  form  of  doctrine.  lie  takes  a 
thing  for  granted,  just  as  he  finds  it,  and  cares  not  for  the  trouble  of 
])rcK)f.  But  a  really  converted  man  feels  truth  to  be  a  ])recions  thing ; 
is  disposed  to  inquire  after  it;  ]>reserves  it  when  found  ;  and  handles 
it,  as  he  would  an  invaluable  jewel,  with  great  care  and  circumspec¬ 
tion.  Finding  it  im|M)ssible  to  go  on  in  a  careless,  trifling  spirit,  he  is 
obliged  to  ‘prove  all  tilings,*  whatever  trouble  it  may  give  him.  Now 
ius  truth  upon  every  point  is  not  attainable  without  many  a  hard  strug- 
gle,  his  progress  is  often,  in  the  mean  time,  very  slow,  during  which 
he  may  easily  lie  mistaken  for  a  person  of  heterodox  opinions.  But 
how  lamentable  is  it  when  such  ingenuous  inquirers  are  thought  worthy 
only  of  harsh  treatment ;  when  their  brethren  bear  down  upon  them 
at  once  with  puzzling  propositions  and  perplexing  interrogatorii*s,  and 
can  think  of  no  other  method  of  dealing  with  tliem  hut  the  methiHl  of 
ciHTcion  ;  whereas,  we  ought  rather  to  allow  them  the  free  liln'rty  of 
disclosing  to  us  every  private  scruple,  that  by  their  acquiring  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  us  they  may  by  and  by  suffer  us  to  make  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
move  their  difficulties.’ — p.  15. 

How  true  and  valuable  these  observations  are  needs  no  discus¬ 
sion  ;  our  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  will  find  it  also  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  how,  under  the  guidance  of  an  all-wise  Provi¬ 
dence,  even  the  teinjiUitions  of  a  Christian  youth  may  have  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  his  future  labours,  and  that  not  only  in 
the  department  of  pastoral  or  experimentiil  divinity,  to  which  such 
appear  more  especially  to  belong,  but  in  a  sphere  of  service 
which  would  rather  be  imagined  to  be  completely  exempted 
from  their  influence. 

*  We  find  him  regretting  at  a  later  period,  that  during  his  two  first 
Years  at  Tiihin^en  he  had  lost  much  time  in  doubts  and  difficulties 

•  o  _ 

alsuit  the  ])urity  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament.  He  commonly 
at  that  time  used  the  edition  which,  with  an  excellent  preface  by  l*ro- 
fessor  Francke,  is,  in  all  other  respects,  copied  from  the  Oxford  one, 
which  contains  a  mass  of  various  readings,  without  showing  which  of 
them  lure  preferable.  Being  at  that  time  occupied  in  studying  dogmatic 
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theiilojry,  Sind  lisivinj;  to  look  for  prcnifs  in  liis  Greek  Testament,  lie 
was  perjilexed  with  this  medley  of  uncertainties ;  especisilly  as  in  the 
divinity  lectures  of  those  dsiys,  at  more  Universities  thsin  one,  very  nn- 
dne  attention  was  given  to  textual  criticism.  Our  timid  young  student 
thought  he  stood  alone  in  these  perplexities,  for  he  had  not  confidence 
enough  to  ask  for  their  solution ;  and  having  long  busied  himself  in 
them  to  no  purpose,  he  found  it  necessary  to  lay  aside  this  edition  anil 
to  study  the  simple  text.  But  such  a  season  of  discouragement  had 
its  advantages,  for  it  ‘stirred  him  up  to  diligent  prayer  ;  and  his  being 
tempted  to  doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  textual  readings  was  overruled 
into  an  early  habit  of  accurately  investigating  every  nice  peculiarity  of 
the  word  of  (iod,  which  led  him  to  ponder  over  some  of  its  most  im- 
jiortant  piussages,  prevented  him  from  leaning  to  his  own  understand¬ 
ing,  or  to  mere  human  authority,  and  left  him  but  little  leisure  for  extra¬ 
vagant  fancifulness  ;  in  a  word,  it  wrought  to  the  very  best  effect  upon 
his  future  critical  labours/ — pp.  If),  IJ. 

As  a  theological  tutor  Bengcl  was  most  exemplary.  Regular 
and  persevering  in  his  habits  of  study,  thoroughly  evangelical  in 
spirit,  firm,  yet  mild  and  conciliating  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
students,  it  was  not  ])ossil)le  but  that  his  influence  should  be  con¬ 
siderable.  As  to  discipline,  he  appears  to  have  most  happily 
steered  the  middle  course  between  undue  strictness  and  a  too  lax 
indiflerence.  His  ideas  upon  the  object  and  method  of  study,  are 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  all  times  such,  as  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  present  times ;  as  where,  for  instance,  (p.  50)  he 
seems  to  discourage  ‘  nicety  in  the  selection  of  words  and 
‘  phrases;’  advises  ‘that  more  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon 
‘promptness  in  (Latin)  writing  and  s[)eaking,  than  upon  neat 
‘  composition,’  and  recommends  Castellio’s  version  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ‘for  acipiiring  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
‘guage.*  But  even  if  no  allowance  should  be  granted  to  the 
fact,  that  ho  is  in  this  paragraph  advising  a  parent  respecting  the 
preliminary  training  of  his  child  before  going  to  the  University, 
we  have  no  right  to  cavil,  for  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Bengel 
that  he  did  not  anticipate  all  the  piedagogical  imjirovements  of 
the  present  age.  Our  objections,  after  all,  however,  are  of  very 
limited  ai)[)lication,  for  were  we  to  lay  before  our  readers  all  that 
is  sound  and  worth  extracting  in  the  advices  of  this  able  tutor, 
exhibited  in  the  letters  to  his  pupils  or  tlieir  parents,  which  have 
been  preserved,  this  article  would  leave  no  room  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  other  work.  The  following  are  two  brief  speci¬ 
mens  Uiken  jdmost  at  random ;  thoroughly  to  appreciate  them, 
however,  neither  the  date  inscribed  above  them,  nor  the  prevail¬ 
ing  bias  of  the  times  when  they  were  written,  should  by  any 
means  be  overlooked. 

‘  24,  172:1. 

•  1  i>eo,  my  dear  tricml,  you  arc  beginning  the  study  of  diviuitv  with- 
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conscientiousness  anil  self-distrust ;  let  these  imt  you  upoa  diligent 
prayer.  Be  contented  at  first  with  the  public  lectures,  and  witli  your 
own  private  diligence  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  8cri]lture8.  Be 
master  of  every  particular  in  the  C'ompeiidiuin  upon  which  the  first 
course  (►f  lectures  ])roceeds;  then  study  at  large  each  article  separately; 
in  which  you  may  be  directed  by  Ilotfmanirs  ‘Synopsis,’  and  Buddei 
‘  Iiistit.  Theol.  Dogm.  ;  no  third  author  for  the  j)urpose  do  1  advise 
you  to  take  in  hand,  till  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  of 
these.  Beware  of  relying  on  the  representations  of  human  authors 
ua^re  than  on  those  of  Scripture.  It  is  only  in  the  Bible  that  the  all- 
pure  Spirit  of  God  breathes  ;  I  am  afraid  of  human  theology,  lest  it 
‘savour  the  things  which  be  of  men.’  Francke’s  ‘Idra  Studiosi 
Theologia'’  will  give  you  many  useful  instructions.  Bead  this  excel¬ 
lent  work  through  and  through  ;  twice  or  three  times  in  continu¬ 
ance.’ 

*  *  *  * 

‘  Majf  1.3,  1724. 

‘  If  you  desire  further  theological  information,  take  uj)  Francke’s 
biMjk,  entitled,  ‘Christ  the  Substance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.’  This 
treatise  excellently  proves  the  deity  of  Christ.  I  beseech  you,  my 
dear  friend,  to  abide  by  that  one  dictum,  ‘  It  is  written  ;*  and  leave 
‘  It  ap])ears  to  us,’  to  the  philosophers.  All  the  real  advantages 
wliich  divines  can  derive  from  philosophical  training  may  be  comprised 
in  a  very  small  compass  ;  its  chief  use  to  them  is  for  teaching  good 
arrangement  and  methodical  inference.  But  theological  verities  them¬ 
selves,  in  their  harmony  and  beauty,  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  alone  ;  it  is  there  we  find  their  best  mutual  illustration ;  and  we 
must  ever  consider  the  sacred  volume  as  its  own  safest  and  best  inter¬ 
preter.  For  this  reason  I  have  given  the  humble  name  of  Gtiomon 
to  my  ^  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament for  they  sim]>ly  indicate 
what  lies  within  the  compass  of  the  sacred  text.’ — pp.  r>t>,  57. 

This  reference  to  the  author’s  Gnotnon,  suggests  to  us  that  we 
TTuist  liasten  on  to  the  notice  of  his  literary  works,  wliich  occupies 
the  third  portion  of  the  Memoir.  This,  therefore,  we  proceed  to 
do,  only  hojiing  that  the  intervening  pages  (7(i  to  212),  which 
are  devoted  to  the  portraiture  of  Bengel  as  preacher  and  pastor, 
prelate  and  counsellor,  may  receive  from  those  whose  functions 
are  described  in  them,  that  attention  which  our  limits  unavoidably 
proscribe. 

*  44ie  writings  of  Bengel,  adopting  the  order  of  his  biographer, 
may  be  classed  under  tlie  following  heads: — 1.  His  researches  in 
the  Classics  and  the  Fathers.  2.  His  criticism  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  3.  His  exegetical  and  chronological  inquiries, 
i.  His  sketch  of  the  United  Brethren,  minor  publications,  and 
literary  correspondence.  The  general  character  of  his  critical 
labours  bas  been  already  given  in  an  extract  from  Hug’s  Intro¬ 
duction,  which  we  also  find  inserted  with  a  few  trifling  variations 
in  page  217  of  the  ])resent  Memoir.  We  have  but  little  room 
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for  tiny  further  udditions  on  this  suhjcctj  but  a  remark  or  two  on 
tliese  critical  and  exejrotieal  labours,  may  ])erliai)S  be  j>cr- 
iiiitted. 

liis  classical  and  patristical  researches,  though  comparatively, 
were  not  altogether  unimportant.  Their  results  were  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Cicero’s  epistles ;  followed  by  a  translation  of  them  into 
(ierman;  a  republication  of  Gregory’s  Panegyric  upon  Origen 
in  the  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  appendix  of 
notes ;  and  a  similar  edition  of  Chrysostom  on  the  Priesthood. 
Of  these  the  third  was  the  most  valuable  underttiking.  Mr. 
AValker  has,  in  a  note  to  page  222,  referred  to  Tauclinitz’s 
stereotype  reprint  of  its  Greek  text  ‘as  a  probable  memorial  of 
‘  the  value  of  this  edition  but  he  w^as  perhaps  ignorant  that  the 
whole  of  it,  with  the  exception,  if  we  remember  correctly,  of  the 
ixitiii  version,  has  been  recently  republished  in  a  much  hand¬ 
somer  form,  and  with  additional  notes,  by  the  care  of  Dr.  Edward 
Leo.  Of  all  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  there  is  probably 
no  work,  as  Hengel  has  observed,  more  deserving  of  perusal  by 
aspirants  to  the  Christian  ministry  than  this,  and  we  can  cordially 
recommend  the  edition  just  referred  to  as  every  way  worthy  of 
their  choice.  The  imporUince  of  reading  some  such  productions 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  in  our  own  theological  seminaries,  may 
also  fairly  be  jissumed. 

( )n  the  controversy  into  which  Bengel  was  drawn,  by  his  criti¬ 
cal  labours  on  the  New  Testament,  with  Wetsteiu  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  misguided  enemies  of  all  criticid  inquiry  on  the 
other,  the  memorial  presents  us  with  a  copious,  fair,  and  interest¬ 
ing  statement.  It  is  also  properly  explicit  on  his  apocalyptical 
shidies ;  but  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  such  investigations  must  be 
our  excuse  for  not  following  the  author  here. 

Of  the  three  principal  works  by  which  the  name  of  Bengel  is 
illustrated, — his  Revision  of  the  New  Test;inient  I'ext,  his 
Apparatus^  and  his  Gnomon,* — the  third  is  beyond  all  question 


♦  On  the  subject  of  the  Gnomon,  Bengers  biograplicr  has  very  judiciously 
added  in  a  m»te,  pa^e  ;>04,  the  following  cliaracters  from  Hengsteiiberg  ami 
ll.’im.’inn  : 

‘  Bengel’s  (inomon  is  a  r;iro  performance  of  the  kind,  concise,  originjil, 
vi^Tous,  elo<|uent,  and  sprightly  ;  it  is  an  enidite  exposition,  delivered  in  a 
spirit  of  fer>ent  Christian  love.  It  evinces  the  deepest  reverence  f(»r  the 
«icred  text,  and  a  most  ]>n)found  ae^juaintance  with  its  contents.  With  re¬ 
markable  simulicity  and  humility  it  follows  the  drift  of  the  inspired  me.aning, 
.and  induces  tiie  soul  to  o]>en  itself,  even  to  the  softest  of  those  breathings  ol 
the  lloly  Ghost,  which  pervade  the  written  word.  Its  full  but  artless  de¬ 
scription  in  the  title-page,  In  speaks  the  true  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  work.  A 
plenitude  of  sound  knowledge,  halhiwed  and  animated  by  deep  piety,  here 
sheds  itself  over  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  and  serves  to  elicit  from  every 
part  of  it  the  inherent  glow  of  its  interior  divine  illumination.’ — KvmujrUi'ai 
Church  Chronicle,  edited  by  Dr.  llengstenberg,  of  Berlin,  vol.  ii.  p.-22U. 
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of  most  pormanent  value.  It  lias  been  found  easier  for  his  suc¬ 
cessors  to  sift  his  critical  researches,  and  to  incorporate  the  pre¬ 
cious  ore  with  their  own  discoveries,  than  to  transfuse  into  ano¬ 
ther  form  the  peculiar  beauties  of  this  last  mentioned  work. 
J^ens^el  himself  rejoiced  in  the  thoiu^ht  that  his  critical  labours 
would  be  superseded.  Hut  in  the  brief  and  pithy  sentences 
which  abound  in  the  (inomon,  the  li^ht  which  is  reHeeted  on  the 
sacred  text,  glances  in  many  instances  with  such  rapidity  and 
briti^htness,  as  excites  a  stranjre  feelina^  of  delight,  while  it  beams 
at  the  same  time  with  such  purity  and  sweetness,  iis  seems  to 
besjieak  it  light  from  heaven.  That  this  precious  volume  is  not 
more  extensively  known  iii  Hritain  is  to  us  astonishing.  No 
person  adetpiately  accpiainted  with  its  true  character  will  wonder 
at  the  following  statement  respecting  the  spirit  of  the  author’s 
labours. 


‘He  used  prayer  for  becoming  collected  and  fitted  to  his  work  ;  and 
the  success  which  attended  and  crowned  it,  often  drew  from  him 
grateful  praises  and  thanksgivings.  Thus,  when  his  (luoinon  was  sent 
him  completed  from  the  Tiibingen  University  press,  on  the  2dth  of 
March,  17*12,  his  spirits  were  (piite  raised  t(»  thank  (lod  and  take 
courage;  and  he  sang  that  evening  the  well  known  hymn — 

‘0  Thon,  who  our  bcstw’orks  hast  wrought, 

And  thus  far  lielp’d  me  to  success, 

Attune  my  soul  to  grateful  thought. 

Thy  great  and  holy  name  to  bless  ; 

That  1  to  thee  anew  may  live,  ' 

And  to  thy  grace  the  glory  give. 

‘  1  thank  thcc.  Lord  ; — my’  gifts  arc  thim*  ; 

More  than  I  sought  hast  thou  bestowM  ; 

Then  let  me  henceforth  claim  ;is  mine 
Nothing  unpromis’d  by  my  (io<l  ; 

Henceforth,  O  make  me  more  and  more 
Humble  in  mind,  in  spirit  poor.’ 

‘  When  he  began  the  revisal  of  his  ‘  Exposition  <»f  the  A|>4>calyps4»,’ 
he  s:iid,  ‘O  what  cause  have  1  to  ask  continual  help  of  (Lid  in  this 
important  business !  * 


‘  llnmaun  like  wise  tlius  expresses  himself : — ‘  I  am  at  present  studying  with 
much  benetit  Hengcl’s  Gnomon  upon  the  New  Testament.  It  is  an  exegesis 
altogether  mi  ynicris.  No  ex]>ositors,  or  very  hwv,  have  caught  the  full 
import,  impressiveness,  and  spirit  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  this  respect, 
Hengel’s  commentary  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. — IlamamiH  Works,  vol. 
iii.  p.  I.5.’ 

We  can  also  fully’  concur  in  Mr.  Walker’s  recommendation  of  Steudel’s 
reprint  of  it  in  two  handsome  volumes,  tlvo.  This  work  deserves  to  range 
With  Tholuck’s  Calvin.  We  arc  grieved  to  a<ld  that  the  siiine  letter  wheneo 
we  have  already  given  an  extnict  (p.  23)  also  mentions  the  sudden  death 
of  Steudel,  who,  in  October  was  perfectly  well.  Matt.  ix.  38. 
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‘  lie  wrouj^iit  not  like  a  hired  servant  working:  only  for  others,  hut 
his  heart  and  mind  liln’rally  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Thus 
we  find  him  sayinj;:  ‘  I  have  been  quite  delightinjr  myself  for  some 
time  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Colossians.  How  dazzlingly  does  the  in¬ 
communicable  ji^lorv  of  the  Lord  shine  forth  in  this  epistle  j  and  yet 
what  striking  condescensimi  doi»s  he  here  display  towards  ourselves  !’ 

_ <  I  experience  jiarticular  enjoyment  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the 

(’orinthians.  St.  I’aul,  when  he  wrote  it,  was  continually  exposed  to 
jnTtls  of  death  ;  -.nd  yet  the  epistle  breathes  nothing  but  life: — ‘  I 
have  often  been  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  that  those  chapters  of  the 
Hook  ef  Proverbs,  in  which  I  had  formerly  looked  for  no  connexion  at 
all,  have  appeared  to  me  as  though  their  sentences  followed  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  an  order  truly  beautiful.’ — On  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  he  said,  ‘O  God, 
thou  hast  called  me  to  eternal  life;  thou  too  hast  laid  hold  on  me; 
withdraw  not  thy  hand  from  me,  until  I  have  laid  hold  on  that  eternal 
life.’ — On  2  Cor.  vii.  1,  ‘  O  God  !  impress  more  deeply  on  my  own 
heart  thine  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises^  that  1  may  perfect 
fiolinens  in  thy  fear!  ” — pp.  2(35,  2()(j. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  liow  admirably  the  life  of 
licngel  illustrates  the  Saviour’s  declaration  :  ‘  A  good  man  out  of 
‘  the  good  treasury  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things.’  Matt, 
xii.  3.“>.  llis  spiritual  excellence  is  still  further  developed  in  the 
concluding  section  of  the  work,  which  describes  his  private  and 
domestic  life,  his  last  illness  and  death.  The  letters  written  on 
the  death  of  his  children  and  grand-children,  are  beautiful  beyond 
expression.  They  remind  us  of  the  heavenly  breathings  of 
Shaw  in  his  ‘  W  elcome  to  the  Plague.’ 

‘  ‘Our  jey  of  lute  has  been  considerably  moderated  by  manv  a  con¬ 
cern  about  our  dear  children.  In  endeavouring  to  cheer  myself  and 
others  under  the  cross  which  continually  attends  us,  1  find  use  enoueli 
for  what  (’hristian  knowledge  and  ex])erience  I  have  accpiired. 

‘  ‘Our  heavenly  Father  has  again  hrought  my  dear  wife  safelv 
through  her  sorrows.  On  the  morning  of  the  21)th  of  August,  the 
siime  day  on  which,  three  years  ag(>,  our  little  Joanna  Itegina,  now  re¬ 
posing  in  the  church-yard,  was  born,  we  received  in  safety  a  healthv 
little  girl,  to  whom,  as  she  was  born  (»n  the  same  day  of  the  vear,  we 
have  given  a  similar  name,  Anna  Hegina.  \\  q  would  not  choose 
quite  the  s;uue  name,  because  we  thought  it  ought  to  have  some  dis¬ 
tinction  fnmi  hers  whom  we  still  regard  as  one  of  the  family,  thomdi 
she  is  fallen  asleep.’  ^ 

1  hat  child,  however,  lived  only  a  year.  The  follow’ing  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  affecting  letter  was  written  by  Bengel  to  his  parents  im¬ 
mediately  after  her  funeral. 

‘  ‘  Bcghias  Day,  Sept,  7»  1722. 

*  e  thank  you  for  the  wreaths  you  sent  us  to  dress  the  coffin, 
^c.  of  our  departed  and  still  behaved  balu*,  Anna  Hegina,  and  we 
thank  you  still  more  for  your  affectionate  and  parental  sympathv,  as 
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also  for  your  coiisoliiij:  letter.  I  feel  constrained  in  return  to  jjjive  you 
some  simple  account  of  what  God  has  discovered  to  us  under  this  visi¬ 
tation  of  his  love. 

‘  ‘  When,  six  weeks  before  our  child’s  illness,  I  was  sufferinj;  hy 
scarlet  fever,  I  endeavoured,  as  I  had  done  durinj;  a  former  illness,  to 
<;et  my  heart  into  a  state  of  more  than  <»rdinary  tenderness  ;  hut  I  was 
unable,  this  time,  to  bring  my  feelings  into  such  entire  self-abasement 
as  1  wished.  I  C(»mplaiiied  of  it  to  a  friend  who  visited  me ;  and  ex¬ 
pressed  to  him  my  expectation,  that  some  severer  aHliction,  which 
would  better  answer  the  ]>urpose,  awaited  me.  It  has  arrived,  and 
has  answered  mv  wishes.  While  our  dear  child  was  Ivinir  under  so 
much  suffering,  and  very  near  its  end,  I  felt  the  keenest  pangs  at  the 
thought  of  losing  it ;  far  more  so  than  I  had  ever  felt  before,  even 
when  I  lost  our  other  dear  children.  Indeed  no  occasion  of  the  hind 
ever  distressed  me  so  much.  Still  I  was  enabled,  without  feeling  the 
])resence  of  others  any  interruption,  to  attend  the  dear  child  with 
prayers,  supplications,  and  tears,  till  its  soul  Imd  gained  the  victciry. 

1  was  led,  during  the  whole  time,  to  meditate  deeply  upon  two  things: 
1.  The  righteousness  of  God,  w  hich  had  thus  distigured  and  destroyed 
such  a  little  tender  frame  of  body,  on  account  of  sin  inherited  from  its 
parents,  and  through  us  from  the  stock  of  Adam  :  and  2.  That  grace 
of  God  by  w’hich  such  a  transit  through  death  c(»nducts  to  life  everlast¬ 
ing.  Hence  (»ur  little  sulferer’s  pitiable  convulsions  and  labon rings 
for  breath  no  longer  aggravated  my  distress.  iMy  spirit  became  so 
cheered  and  strengthened,  that  notwithstanding  this  additional  atllic- 
ti«ui  at  the  prospect  of  another  bereavement,  I  felt  in  the  inw  ard  man, 
more  ctnnfort  and  enjoyment  than  I  had  ever  realized  in  the  best  j)lea- 
sures  of  my  life.  And  as  I  reclined  my  head  u])on  my  dying  child’s 
little  couch,  1  thought  I  could  gladly  die  with  it  that  moment.  After 
its  precious  soul  w  as  dej)arted,  I  went  into  the  room  where  it  w  as  laid 
<nit,  and  reclined  again  by  the  side  of  it  to  repose  awhile  ;  and  again 
thought  how  desirable  such  an  exchange  must  be.  David,  at  his 
wretched  Absalom’s  death,  was  urged  by  his  feelings  to  exclaim,  ‘  () 
that  I  might  have  died  fur  thee  !’  Hut  there  was  no  need  for  me  to 
use  such  a  lamentation  as  this  for  a  child  that  had  never  lived  to 
enter  into  the  seductions  of  a  w  icked  world.  In  my  (»wn  case  it  was 
a  satisfaction  that  I  ctmld  utter  the  sweet  plaint  of  a  Christian  parent’s 
love,  ‘  G  that  1  might  have  died  trith  thee !’ 

‘  ‘  'Pile  bills  of  mortality  show^  that  more  than  half  the  human  race 
die  in  infancy  and  childh(K)d.  As  (lod  then  gave  us  f  re  children  and 
has  mwv  taken  aw'ay  tlireCy  we  are  not  to  think  ourselves  more  hardly 
dealt  with  than  others;  e.s]K*cially  as  these  dear  little  ones  have  doubt¬ 
less  entered  upon  a  good  exchange.  There  is  much  in  the  considera¬ 
tion,  that  so  many  imm<»rtal  human  beings  are  just  showm  to  this 
w  orld,  and  so  (piickly  removed  into  anofhvr  ;  and  that  the  number  of 
the  elect  is  mainly  accomplished  in  this  way.  They  are  as  tln»se  plants 
which  are  gathered  and  housed  the  moment  they  are  in  season  ; 
while  others,  who  arrive  at  maturer  age,  are  as  the  fewer  plants, 
"inch,  l)eing  left  f(»r  seed,  remain  longer  out  in  wind  and  Aveather. 
U  hat  pains  one’s  natural  feelings  most  is,  that  we  so  much  miss  the 
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‘  He  uTought  not  like  a  hired  servant  working  only  for  others,  but 
his  heart  and  mind  liberally  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Thus 
we  6nd  him  saying:  '  I  have  been  quite  delighting  myself  for  some 
time  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  How  dazzlingly  does  the  in¬ 
communicable  glory  of  the  Lord  shine  forth  in  this  epistle ,  and  yet 
what  striking  condescension  does  he  here  display  towards  ourselves  !’ 

_ <  I  experience  particular  enjoyment  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the 

Corinthians.  St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  it,  was  continually  exposed  to 
perils  of  death  ;  and  yet  the  epistle  breathes  nothing  but  life,* — '  I 
have  often  been  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  that  those  chapters  of  the 
Hook  of  Proverbs,  in  which  I  had  formerly  l(M)ked  for  no  connexion  at 
all,  have  appeared  to  me  as  though  their  sentences  followed  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  an  order  truly  beautiful.* — On  1  Tim,  vi,  12,  he  said,  ‘O  God, 
thou  hast  called  me  to  eternal  life ;  thou  too  hast  laid  hold  on  me ; 
withdraw  not  thy  hand  from  me,  until  I  have  laid  hold  on  that  eternal 
life.* — On  2  Cor.  vii.  1,  ‘  O  God  !  impress  more  deeply  on  my  own 
heart  thine  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises^  that  1  may  perfect 
holiness  in  thy  fear!** — pp.  26.5,  266. 


These  extracts  Jire  sufficient  to  show  how  admirably  the  life  of 
Bengel  illustrates  the  Saviour’s  declaration :  ‘  A  good  man  out  of 
‘  the  good  treasury  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things.’  Matt, 
xii.  35.  liis  spiritual  excellence  is  still  further  developed  in  the 
concluding  section  of  the  work,  which  describes  his  private  and 
domestic  life,  his  last  illness  and  death.  The  letters  written  on 
the  death  of  his  children  and  grand-children,  are  beautiful  beyond 
expression.  They  remind  us  of  the  heavenly  breathings  of 
JShaw  in  his  ‘  Welcome  to  the  Plague.’ 

*  ‘  Our  joy  of  late  luis  been  considerably  moderated  by  many  a  con¬ 
cern  ab<mt  our  dear  children.  In  endeavouring  to  cheer  myself  and 
others  under  the  cross  which  continually  attends  us,  I  find  use  enough 
for  W'hat  Christian  knowledge  and  experience  I  have  acquired. 

*  ‘  Our  heavenly  Father  has  again  brought  my  dear  wife  safely 
through  her  sorrows.  On  the  morning  of  the  21)th  of  August,  the 
same  day  on  wh^h,  three  years  ago,  our  little  Joanna  Regina,  now  re- 
TXMiing  in  the  church-yard,  was  born,  we  received  in  safety  a  healthy 
little  girl,  to  whom,  as  she  was  born  on  the  same  day  of  the  year,  we 
have  given  a  similar  name,  Anna  Regina.  We  would  not  choose 
quite  the  same  name,  because  we  thought  it  ought  to  have  some  dis¬ 
tinction  from  hers  whom  we  still  regard  as  one  of  the  family,  though 
she  is  fallen  asleep.* 

*  That  child,  however,  lived  only  a  year.  The  following  verv  in¬ 
teresting  and  affecting  letter  was  >vritten  by  Bengel  to  his  parents  im¬ 
mediately  after  her  funeral. 

‘  *  Regina* 8  Day,  Sept.  7,  1722. 

*  ‘We. thank  you  for  the  wreaths  you  sent  us  to  dress  the  coffin, 
&c.  of  our  departed  and  still  beloved  babe,  Anna  Regina,  and  we 
thank  you  still  more  for  your  affectionate  and  parental  sympathy,  as 
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also  for  your  consoling  letter.  I  feel  constrained  in  return  to  give  you 
some  simple  account  of  what  God  has  discovered  to  us  under  this  visi. 
tation  of  his  love. 

‘  ‘  When,  six  weeks  before  our  child's  illness,  I  was  suffering  by 
scarlet  fever,  I  endeavoured,  as  I  had  done  during  a  former  illness,  to 
get  my  heart  into  a  state  of  more  than  ordinary  tenderness  ;  but  I  was 
unable,  this  time,  to  bring  my  feelings  into  such  entire  self-abasement 
as  I  wishtnl.  I  complained  of  it  to  a  friend  wdio  visited  me ;  and  ex¬ 
pressed  to  him  my  expectation,  that  some  severer  affliction,  which 
would  better  answer  the  purpose,  awoited  me.  It  has  arrived,  and 
has  answered  my  wishes.  While  our  dear  child  was  lying  under  so 
much  suffering,  and  very  near  its  end,  I  felt  the  keenest  pangs  at  the 
thought  of  losing  it ;  far  more  so  than  I  had  ever  felt  before,  even 
when  I  lost  our  other  dear  children.  Indeed  no  occasion  of  the  kind 
ever  distressed  me  so  much.  Still  I  w^as  enabled,  without  feeling  the 
presence  of  others  any  interruption,  to  attend  the  dear  child  with 
prayers,  supplications,  and  tears,  till  its  soul  had  gained  the  victory. 

I  was  led,  during  the  whole  time,  to  meditate  deeply  upon  two  things ; 
1,  The  righteousness  of  God,  which  had  thus  disfigurea  and  destroyed 
such  a  little  tender  frame  of  body,  on  account  of  sin  inherited  from  its 
parents,  and  through  us  from  the  stock  of  Adam  :  and  2.  That  grace 
of  God  by  which  such  a  transit  through  death  conducts  to  life  everlast¬ 
ing.  Hence  our  little  sufferer's  pitiable  convulsions  and  labourings 
for  breath  no  longer  aggravated  my  distress.  My  spirit  became  so 
cheered  and  strengthened,  that  notwithstanding  this  additional  afflic¬ 
tion  at  the  prospect  of  another  bereavement,  I  felt  in  the  inward  man, 
more  comfort  and  enjoyment  than  I  had  ever  realized  in  the  best  plea¬ 
sures  of  my  life.  And  as  I  reclined  my  head  upon  my  dying  child’s 
little  couch,  I  thought  I  could  gladly  die  with  it  that  moment.  After 
its  precious  soul  was  departed,  I  went  into  the  room  where  it  was  laid 
out,  and  reclined  again  by  the  side  of  it  to  repose  awhile  ;  and  again 
thought  how  desirable  such  an  exchange  must  be.  David,  at  his 
WTetched  Absalom’s  death,  was  urged  by  his  feelings  to  exclaim,  ‘  O 
that  I  might  have  died  for  thee  !’  But  there  was  no  need  for  me  to 
use  such  a  lamentation  as  this  for  a  child  that  had  never  lived  to 
enter  into  the  seductions  of  a  wicked  world.  In  my  own  case  it  was 
a  satisfaction  that  I  could  utter  the  sweet  plaint  of  a  Christian  parent’s 
love,  ‘  O  that  I  might  have  died  m/h  thee  !* 

‘  ‘  The  bills  of  mortality  show  that  more  than  half  the  human  race 
die  in  infancy  and  childhood.  As  God  then  gave  us  fve  children  and 
has  now  taken  away  three ^  we  are  not  to  think  ourselves  more  hardly 
dealt  with  than  others ;  especially  as  these  dear  little  ones  have  doubt¬ 
less  entered  u|H)n  a  good  exchange.  There  is  much  in  the  considera¬ 
tion,  that  so  many  immortal  human  beings  are  just  showm  to  thin 
world,  and  so  quickly  removed  into  another  ;  and  that  the  number  of 
the  elect  is  mainly  accomplished  in  this  way.  They  are  as  those  plants 
which  are  gathered  and  housed  the  moment  they  are  in  season  ; 
while  others,  who  arrive  at  maturer  age,  are  as  the  fewer  plants, 
which,  being  left  for  seed,  remain  longer  out  in  wind  and  weather. 
What  pains  one’s  natural  feelings  most  is,  that  we  so  much  miss  the 
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delight  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  lovely  innocent  ways  of  a  thriving 
child.  But  even  this  is  made  up  for  by  the  sure  and  certain  prospect 
of  what  is  far  better.  We  do  not  regret  the  fall  of  the  sweet  and  de¬ 
lightful  blossoms  of  our  plants  and  trees,  though  they  soon  drop  off  in 
such  multitudes,  because  the  fruit  which  succeeds  is  attended  with 
more  substantial  enjoyment.  Had  we  had  no  such  child- bom  to  us  a 
year  ago,  it  is  true  we  should  not  have  been  in  our  present  sorrow  ; 
but  having  attended  it  this  day  to  its  grave,  we  are  temporally  in  the 
same  situation  as  if  we  had  never  possessed  it.  And  yet  we  can  count 
it  gain  to  be  able  to  reckon  one  more  child  of  our  own  in  heaven.  It 
therefore  was  neither  ‘made  for  nought,’  nor  brought  into  the  world 
in  vain,  nor  has  the  care  we  expended  on  it  been  thrown  away.  And 
now  that  such  care  has  ceased,  and  our  responsibility  with  it,  we  have 
the  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  one  thing  needful,  and  to  direct  to  this 
great  object,  in  a  more  undivided  manner,  the  attention  of  our  two 
surviving  children. 

‘  ‘  No  8(H)ner  was  its  last  struggle  over,  than  the  little  corpse,  with 
ashes  put  into  its  hand,  was  adorned  again  with  clean  linen,  flowers, 
citron,  wreaths,  &c.,  which,  indeed,  could  only  die  and  decay  with  it ; 
and  which  afforded  but  a  ptmr  and  momentary  agreeableness  to  the 
eye  ;  but  how  beautiful  must  that  adorning  be,  with  which  our  hea¬ 
venly  Father  clothes  tlie  soul  in  his  own  presence,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  holy  angels  ! 

‘  ‘  At  tlie  funeral  I  accepted  the  condolence  and  consolations  of  kind 
friends,  as  heartily  as  if  I  had  ]>ossessed  no  stock  of  these  for  myself ; 
ami  thus  God  by  their  mouth  sent  me  many  a  good  word  in  season, 
particularly  al)out  the  communion  we  still  share  in  the  total  number  of 
our  dear  children,  who  are  distributed  at  present  between  heaven  and 
earth  ;  likewise  alnnit  the  mutual  recognition  of  friends,  whom  we 
shall  meet  in  a  In'tter  world,  &c.  As  we  walked  from  the  house  be¬ 
hind  the  corpse,  1  looked  up  to  the  serene  heaven,  and  my  mind  itself 
l)ecame  as  serene,  as  if  no  such  funeral  were  going  on.  In  the  church¬ 
yard,  after  the  coffin-lid  was  removed,  and  the  bunches  of  flowers, 
which  had  been  fastened  to  the  white  pall,  were  added  to  the  rest  in¬ 
side,  1  bi'held  once  more  the  face  of  our  blessed  child.  The  sun  was 
shining  with  overpowering  brightness  in  the  cloudless  sky,  and  I  could 
not  fi)rbear  saying  to  the  bystanders,  as  I  pointed  first  to  the  corpse 
and  then  to  the  sun,  ‘  so  will  that  dear  child  look,  which  is  now  no 
longer  like  itself !’  Animated  as  I  felt  with  such  a  hope,  I  could  easily 
have  taken  the  shovel  out  of  the  sexton’s  hands,  and  myself  have  done 
the  office  of  closing  up  the  little  chamber  of  rest ;  although  when  my 
first-born,  our  dear  little  Albert  Frederic,  was  buried,  the  sight  of  the 
ceremony  at  that  time  made  such  a  sad  disturbance  in  my  heart.  But 
on  the  present  occasion,  I  went  from  the  grave  into  the  church  with  so 
much  cheer^lness  of  spirit,  that  I  even  wished  the  remainder  of  the 
funeral  service  could  have  been  reserved  for  the  time  of  my  own  de¬ 
parture. 

‘‘We  are  now,  once  more,  outside  the  burial  gate,  under  our  own 
nwf,  and  returned  to  the  necessarv  occupations  of  this  vain  and 
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shadowy  life.  But  we  feel  more  sensible  than  ever,  that  things  are 
rapidly  preparing  us  for  the  time  when  these  mortal  bodies  must  be 
borne  back  through  that  gate.  ‘  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  *  * — 
pp.  452 — 45^1. 

The  length  of  the  preceding  extract  must  be  our  apology  for 
passing  cursorily  over  the  narrative  of  this  holy  man’s  last  Ulness 
and  death.  He  died  as  he  had  lived.  This  portion  of  the  work 
contains  some  precious  notices  of  his  state  of  mind  in  various 
illnesses  when  death  seemed  even  at  the  door.  Thus,  under  date 
of  Nov.  10,  1735,  we  find  tlie  following: 

‘  *  1  commit  myself/  he  said,  ‘  to  my  faithful  Creator,  my  intimate 
Redeemer,  my  tried  and  approved  Comforter.  I  know  not  where  to 
find  any  thing  comparable  to  my  Saviour.  Only  let  me  be  made  no 
account  of,  especially  when  I  am  gone.  I  wish  my  spiritual  experience 
to  be  no  more  obtruded  upon  the  world  after  my  death,  than  it  has 
l)een  during  my  life.  As  ‘man's  judgment’  can  neither  benefit  nor 
hurt  me,  so  things  will  appear  in  quite  a  different  light  at  the  great 
day.  ‘  Judge  nothing  before  the  time.’  Is  it  not  better  that  it  should 
Ik?  said  to  me  in  that  day,  ‘  Art  thou  also  here  ?’  than  that  it  should  be 
said,  ‘Where  is  such  and  such  a  renowned  saint  V  Much  human  in¬ 
firmity  still  adheres  in  this  life  even  to  gracious  characters.  Let 
nothing  be  made  of  any  expressions  that  I  may  happen  to  utter  upon 
my  death-bed.  Jesus,  with  his  apostles  and  martyrs,  is  light  sufficient 
for  all  that  survive  me.  i  am  no  light.  The  example  of  a  dying 
Christian  in  the  present  day,  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  in  private ; 
not  for  the  gaze  of  the  world.  Human  beings  are  often  made  too 
much  of  by  one  another,  and  things  are  cried  up  about  them  which 
turn  out  to  be  nothing  at  last.  1  can  fully  confide  in  pious  persons, 
as  such,  however  the  world  may  despise  them.  But  still  they  are 
creatures,  and  they  are  human  ;  so  that  it  seems  impossible  to  confide 
to  any  one  of  them  implicitly  one's  whole  .self  I  delight  to  think  of 
young  and  active  disciples  now  engaged  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  many 
t»f  whom  were  not  born  when  I  was  in  my  vigour.  I  look  upon  myself 
as  a  tree  decaying  with  age.  IMy  work  on  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
(Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,)  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  of 
before  the  I^rd,  harsh  as  are  the  human  judgments  which  it  brings 
upon  me  from  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad.  The  dawn  of  its  future 
usefulness  already  rejoices  my  hejirt ;  posterity  will  have  more  light 
still,  and  will  profit  by  it.  Yet  though  my  own  mind  were  now  full 
of  the  most  important  discoveries,  it  would  not  keep  me  a  moment 
from  wishing  to  go  home.' ' — pp.  521,  522. 

Again;  under  date  of  January,  1741 : 

‘  During  one  of  his  illnesses,  Bengel,  desiring  consolation  from  some 
spiritual  brother,  and  no  one  being  at  hand  except  a  student  of  the 
Institution,  he  sent  for  such  an  one,  and  requested  him  to  impart  a 
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word  of  consolation.  The  youth  replied,  ‘  Sir,  I  am  but  a^  pupil,  a 
mere  learner;  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  a  teacher  like  ymi*  ‘What!’ 
said  Bengel,  ‘  a  divinity  student,  and  not  able  to  communicate  a  word 
of  scriptural  comfort !’  The  student,  quite  abashed  and  confused,  then 
contrived  to  utter  the  following  text,  ‘  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Sim  of  God,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.’  ‘That  is  the  very  word  I 
want,*  said  ^ngel,  ‘  it  is  quite  enough  ;*  and,  taking  him  affectionately 
by  the  hand,  he  dismissed  him.’ — p.  524, 

‘  At  the  point  of  his  departure  the  following  words  were  pro- 
*  nounced  over  him  :  ‘  Lord  Jesus,  to  Thee  I  live-;  to  Thee  1 
‘suffer;  to  Thee  I  die;  Thine  1  am,  in  death  and  in  life;  save 
‘  me,  and  bless  me,  ()  Saviour,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.’  Upon 
‘  hearing  the  words,  ‘  Thine  1  am^  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon 
‘  his  breast,  evidently  signifying  his  full  assent ;  and  so  he  fell 
‘asleep  in  Jesus,  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  November,  17.52,  be- 
‘  tween  the  hours  of  one  and  two  in  the  morning,  having  lived  in 
‘  this  world  sixty-five  years,  four  months,  and  eighteen  days.’ 

We  had  marked  for  citation  a  number  of  passages  which  occur 
in  the  chapter  headed,  ‘  His  General  Principles  of  Exposition ;’ 
but  must,  however,  relucbintly  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself,  merely  observing  that  in  the  254th  p.  they  will  find  some 
suggestions  on  expository  preaching  well  deserving  of  attention; 
and  in  the  259tli  some  paragraphs,  beginning  with  ‘  the  truth  of 
God  must  be  our  dearest  object,’  which  cannot  sink  too  deeply 
into  any  Christian  mind.  But  when  shall  we  have  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  seeing  another  book  like  this,  combining  in  such 
natural  union,  piety,  simplicity,  and  learning  ?  Like  all  human 
productions,  it  is  referriole  to  the  apostolic  canon,  ‘  Prove  all 
things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good ;’  but  its  author  luis  accom¬ 
plished  his  task  with  very  great  ability,  and  in  a  noble  spirit ; 
and  the  lutsty  reading  we  have  given  to  his  volume,  that  we 
mi^ht  lay  our  judgment  of  it  before  the  public,  has  hut  served  to 
quicken  our  desire  for  a  reperusal,  of  wiiich  the  peculiar  interest 
and  benefit,  we  trust,  will  be  its  application  to  ourselves. 

What  now  remains  is,  that  on  the  behalf  of  English  readers,  we 
should  return  our  sincerest  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  for  the  benevolence 
which  suggested,  and  the  care  which  secured,  so  precious  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  biH)ks  of  piety.  Not  having  the  original  in  our 
possession,  we  can  only  say  tliat  the  translation  reads  just  as  we 
should  wish  it  to  do.  The  language  is  so  pure  that  it  may  be 
called  an  English  book.  Indeed,  if  we  have  a  fault  to  find,  it  is 
that  the  book  is  too  English.  \V  e  are  not  going  to  commit  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  Mr.  Walker  represented  the  German 
word  ‘  Pfarrer*  py  the  English  Rector,  from  any  other  motive 
than  to  render  his  translation  as  familiar  to  the  English  reader 
as  the  original  is  to  the  German,  but  we  think  he  has  erred  in 
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doiiij^so.  We  speak  under  correction  as  liable  ourselves  to  mis¬ 
take,  but  we  have  never  met  with  the  term  ‘  rector*  in  any  other 
sijrnification  in  Germany  than  that  of  the  head  of  an  academy. 
It  is  not,  w^e  believe,  in  strictness  an  ecclesiastical  term  at  all,' 
though  academies  and  colleges  in  that  country  often  stand,  as  in 
our  own,  in  close  connexion  with  the  ecclesiastical  establisliinent. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  which,  like  Wurtemberg,  is  a 
prcsbyterian  country,  if  we  may  be  excused  the  solecism.  But  in 
England  the  term  is  entirely  ecclesiastical,  and  denotes  a  special 
subdivision  pf  the  episcopal  priesthood,  i.e.  one  who  has  the  great 
tithes  of  a  living,  in  contradistinction  to  a  vicar  who  has  only  the 
sm.all.  A  similar  error  we  consider  to  be  the  use  of  the  term 
Esquire,  which  occurs  at  pp.  3,  474,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  But 
enough  of  these  things,  which  we  have  mentioned  to  preserve 
our  impartiality.  Mr.  Walker  could  not  oblige  us  more  than  by 
finding  out  some  other  German  work  as  good,  and  translating  it 
as  well.  The  ‘  getting  up  *  of  the  Memoir  is  also  deserving  of 
great  commendation.  It  is  well  printed,  with  a  very  clear  and 
attractive  type,  on  good  paper  ;  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of 
Bengel,  and  a  very  moderate  price  is  attached  to  it.  It  is  with 
eminent  propriety  dedicated  to  Dr.  Steinkopff. 


Art.  III.  Proofs  and  IllnsIrationsoJ  the  Attributes  of  Gody  from  the  Facts 
and  Imws  of  the  Physical  Universe;  being  the  foundation  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion.  By  John  Macculloch,  M.l).  F.R.S. 
iSrc,  &c.  3  Vols.  8v().  London  :  J.  Duncan. 

A  M  O  li  egregious  misnomer  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  modern  use  of  the  term  philosophy:  for 
instead  of  designating,  as  it  did  anciently,  the  love,  and  by  infer¬ 
ence,  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  it  has  come  to  signify  simply  the 
study  of  second  causes;  and  nothing  can  be  more  displeasing  and 
discomposing  to  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  than  any  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  irisdom  which  reigns  supreme  over  all,  or  arguments 
which  aim  to  establish  the  connexion  between  the  laws  ot  nature 
and  the  only  eternal  and  self-existent  Lawgiver.  The  history 
of  the  morlern  philosophy,  if  fairly  traced  and  comprehensively 
written,  from  the  time  of  the  new  institution  in  the  Baconian 
method,  of  w  hich  we  so  loudly  and  complacently  boast,  dowm  to 
our  own  days,  would  supply  ample  materials  for  a  serious,  and  as  we 
conceive,  unanswerable  impeachment,  both  as  to  the  spirit  and 
the  tendency  of  the  argumentation,  which  has  passed  current  in 
the  schools.  It  must  have  struck  the  mind  of  every  acute  and 
serious  observer  of  what  has  been  going  forward,  that  the  love  of 
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wisdom,  of  the  highest,  purest  wisdom,  has  had  little  to  do  with 
the  researches  and  speculations  of  our  most  eminent  philosophers ; 
and  that  on  the  contrary,  they  have  laboured  unwittingly  or  mali¬ 
ciously,  (we  choose  not  to  determine  which;  the  reader,  if  he  will, 
may  incline  to  the  side  of  charity,)  but  at  all  events,  they  have 
laboured  as  by  common  consent,  and  with  fearful  success,  to  close 
every  avenue  by  which  the  light  of  true  wisdom  might  fall  upon 
their  owm  minds,  or  be  reflected  upon  those  of  tlieir  disciples. 
Even  those  from  whom  better  things  were  to  have  been  expected, 
have  been  contaminated  or  bewitched  by  the  atheistical  spirit ; 
and  have  tacitly  agreed  that  philosophy  shall  concern  itself  only 
with  second  causes — that  it  shall  sever  the  link  between  creation 
and  the  Creator;  and  that  it  shall  involve  a  forfeiture  of  the  phi¬ 
losophic  character  to  discourse  or  argue  upon  any  causation  be¬ 
yond  the  point  of  the  mechanism  of  the  universe ;  the  organization 
of  bodies,  or  the  ultimate  atoms,  if  there  be  such.  Now  the 
wdiole  of  this  procedure  has  presented  a  series  of  treasons  and 
outrages  against  what  is,  and  must  unalterably  remain,  philosophy 
— the  love  of  wisdom.  It  is  not  philosophy  :  call  it  naturalism, 
and  its  advocates  naturalists — but  not  philosophers.  For  in  all 
this,  they  display  an  indifference  to  the  only  thing  worth  know¬ 
ing,  the  only  knowledge  wdiich  can  ennoble  and  bless  the  human 
intelligence. 

It  were  well  if  indifference  and  ignorance  were  the  full  amount 
of  the  charge  to  which  they  are  liable.  Reluctant  as  w'e  are  to 
push  the  crimination  on  to  weightier  considerations,  yet  it  cannot 
DC,  it  ought  not  to  be  concei^lea,  that  there  has  been,  and  still 
prevails,  a  dark  and  malign{int  spirit  of  Atheism  in  many  of  our 
modern  philosophers ;  and  even  where  that  spirit  has  not  gained 
an  absolute  ascendancy,  there  appears  too  great  a  disposition  to 
envelope  the  first  cause  in  clouds  of  darkness  which,  it  is  presum¬ 
ed,  are  never  to  be  pierced  by  any  rays  of  illumination ;  or  too 
great  a  readiness  for  the  sake  of  science,  to  sink  the  question 
with  those  w  ho  embrace  the  negative,  and  to  repudiate  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  all  further  argument.  But  assuredly  if  this  is  to  be  the 
ultimatum  of  our  philosophy — if  we  are  to  pause  with  these  guides 
on  the  brink  of  the  dark  abyss  of  Atheism,  w’e  ow’e  them  small 
thanks  for  their  services,  and  can  acknowledge  no  debt  of  honour 
or  of  gratitude  to  such  a  philosophy.  We  w'ere  happier  in  our 
ignorance  than  under  such  illumination.  The  world  wdll  clearly 
grow  no  Itetter  under  tutors  of  this  class.  They  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  conscious  of  tliis  themselves.  It  might  suggest  no  unsuitable 
question  for  the  sober  and  serious  decision  of  their  consciences, 
w^hether  in  tlieir  eager  pursuit  of  wdiat  they  have  worshipped  as 
scienw,  they  ever  reflected  that  there  was  still  a  higher  science, 
to  which  pertained  this  idea  of  better  ;  or  whether,  in  their  beau 
ideal  of  knowdedge  and  wisdom,  they  have  not  excluded  the  con- 
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siimniation  and  perfection  of  both^  in  goodness  i  We  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  tliat  there  is  to  be  observed  throughout  human  nature 
a  singular  degree  of  indifference  to  the  knowledge  of  God ;  an 
extraordinary  deficiency  of  information  and  just  apprehension  of 
his  attributes.  There  is  scarcely  any  subject  on  wliich  tliey  are 
so  ignorant  and  to  which  they  feel  so  averse. 

It  is  well,  and  we  construe  it  as  one  indication  of  good  among 
much  of  a  contrary  character,  that  efforts  of  no  mean  pretensions 
have  of  late  been  made,  to  draw  public  attention  to  this  moment¬ 
ous  subject ;  and  that  philosophers  of  a  better  school  have  been 
induced  to  connect  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  natural  science 
with  the  higher  interests  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  The 
Bridgwater  Treatises  are  noble  and  opportune  advances  in  the 
path  that  Paley  opened,  but  which  had  remained  too  long  unfre¬ 
quented.  In  some  respects,  particularly  in  point  of  simplicity, 
compression  and  directness,  they  have  fallen  short  of  their  exem¬ 
plar;  yet  they  are  to  be  set  down  as  a  clear  accession  in  the  main 
to  the  general  argument,  and  from  their  extensive  circulation,  and 
the  high  character  of  their  authors,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Though  unequal,  as  wiis  to  be 
expected,  and  Uiken  as  a  whole,  wearisomely  tautologous,  through 
the  want  of  a  well  arranged  plan,  and  connected  course  of  argu¬ 
mentation;  yet  as  few  readers  may  have  perused  them,  or  perhaps 
even  wdll  peruse  them  continuously,  except  those  who  read  pro¬ 
fessionally,  these  drawbacks  may  not  be  felt,  or  only  partially, 
and  little  to  the  prejudice  of  the  argument  these  works  severally 
enforce.  Still  it  is  obvious  that  they  might  have  been  made  vastly 
more  efficient,  if,  instead  of  being  repetitions  of  the  same  line  of 
argument  applied  to  different  departments  of  science,  they  had 
been  made  a  progressive  series  of  arguments  leading  to  one 
general  and  grand  conclusion. 

Our  business  however,  at  present,  is  not  to  point  out  the  de¬ 
fects  of  those  treatises,  or  to  show  how  they  might  have  been 
more  efficiently  constructed ;  but  to  introduce  to  our  readers  a 
work  in  addition,  which  is  in  many  respects  more  comprehensive, 
better  planned,  more  logically  conducted,  and  consequently  more 
forcible  in  its  conclusions.  It  might  be  expected  that  a  work 
upon  the  whole^subject  from  a  single  mind,  provided  that  mind 
W'ere  adequately  girted  and  thoroughly  trained  in  science,  would 
be  altogether  more  complete  and  triumphant  than  a  number  of 
works  by  individual  autliors,  written  with  no  other  concert  than 
a  distribution  of  subjects,  or  a  restriction  to  a  separate  department 
of  science.  I  his  is  now  fully  realized  in  the  appearance  of  Dr, 
Macculloch’s  very  elaborate,  comprehensive,  and  masterly 
performance.  Composed  and  even  ready  to  be  committed  to  the 
press  before  the  Bridgwater  Treatises  were  announced,  it  was  yet 
stayed  by  its  author  on  the  eve  of  publication,  as  soon  tis  he  re- 
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ceived  intelligence  of  that  series.  His  life  was  terminated  before 
they  were  completed.  His  great  work  however  was  accomplished, 
and  it  now  appears  before  the  public  without  any  allusion  to  those 
Treatises.  Tliough  it  succeeds  them  in  the  date  of  publication, 
it  preceded  them  in  the  period  of  its  composition.  Had  its  author 
lived  to  peruse  them,  it  appears  he  would  have  had  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  his  own  work,  cither  in  point  of  science  or  ar¬ 
gument — for  he  was  evidently  much  more  profoundly  versed  in 
the  Atheistical  controversy  than  most  of  his  competitors ;  and  was 
not  a  whit  behind  the  whole  body  in  his  knowledge  of  every  de¬ 
partment  of  natural  history,  and  the  extent  of  modern  discovery. 
He  enjoys  one  special  advantage  which  appears  throughout  every 
part  of  his  work ;  it  is  this — he  seems  equally  well  acquainted 
with  each  branch  of  science  and  with  every  metaphysical  theory. 
He  has  not  only  traversed  the  whole  Encyclopaedia  of  human 
knowledge,  but  has  evidently  read  up  to  the  latest  discoveries 
and  speculations  in  nearly  every  department.  But  it  is  time  to 
verify  the  high  opinion  we  have  already  intimated,  by  displaying 
the  general  plan,  and  presenting  some  specimens  of  its  execution. 

T ne  work  commences  with  those  chapters  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  introductory :  1.  On  the  utility  of  natural  religion.  2. 
On  systems  of  Atheism.  3.  Answers  to  certain  systems  of  Athe¬ 
ism.  The  body  of  the  work  is  composed  of  six  divisions.  1 .  On 
the  existence  of  the  Dei^.  2.  On  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity. 
3.  On  his  wisdom.  4.  On  his  power.  5.  On  his  goodness ;  and 
6.  On  his  government. 

The  first  or  introductory  part  presents  one  of  the  most  concise, 
yet  complete  and  learned  examinations  of  the  various  systems  of 
Atheism  both  ancient  and  modern  that  can  be  any  wnere  met 
with.  One  or  two  specimens  from  this  part  of  the  work  we 
should  feel  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers,  did  our 
limits  permit.  Upon  the  modern  artifice  of  concealing  real  Athe¬ 
ism  under  terms  which  sink,  without  denying  the  existence  of 
the  Deity,  occur  some  most  pertinent  observations,  (Vol.  1.  pp. 
68—72.) 

The  various  hypotheses  of  the  ancients  were  accompanied  with 
difficulties  and  objections  which  modern  sceptics  have  endeavoured 
to  remove,  or  at  least  to  conceal.  They  possessed  acuteness 
enough  to  perceive  the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  ;  but  they  have  become  equally  duped  by  a  more  refined 
subtlety,  which  has  only  veiled  the  same  absurdity,  without  re- 
moving  it,  or  by  merely  removing  it  to  a  greater  distance,  has 
contrived  to  make  it  elude  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  author 
displays  no  little  skill  in  the  exposure  of  all  these  artifices  and 
delusions  of  the^  Atheistic  spirit.  The  observations  on  the  Berk- 
leyan  hypothesis  of  the  non-existence  of  matter,  and  that  of 
iwscovich,  as  only  a  modification  of  Berkleyanism,  will  gratify  all 
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intelligent  readers.  Though  they  may  have  seen  the  same  answer  in 
other  treatises,  we  doubt  whether  tliey  have  ever  seen  it  so  briefly 
and  pointedly  applied  to  the  very  basis  of  the  theory.  It  shows  * 
at  once  the  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  all  such  speculations 
as  would  subvert  the  ultimate  facts  of  our  consciousness,  and  even 
of  our  being.  We  wish  we  could  insert  it,  but  can  only  find  room 
for  the  two  or  three  concluding  paragraphs,  pp.  76,  77. 

‘  But  enough  of  this.  Let  it  be  granted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
matter,  no  such  thing  as  spirit :  neither  matter  nor  spirit ;  nothing. 
Let  that  which  has  been  called  the  most  solid  of  all  the  atheisms  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  There  is  at  least  the  person,  or  the  thing,  the  entity,  the 
something,  that  which  is  without  matter  or  spirit,  capable  of  being  de¬ 
luded  into  the  belief  that  it  does  not  believe  any  thing :  but  if  this 
conclusion  is  too  absurd  a  deduction,  where  it  is  really  not  eiisy  to  draw 
any  other,  there  is  at  least  such  an  incomprehensible  entity,  actually 
deluded  into  the  sen'^e,  if  not  the  belief,  of  the  contact  of  matter.  It 
must  therefore  be  d  iluded  by  some  cause,  or  power  :  and  as  this  great 
deluder  must  needs  be  a  power  of  universal  presence  and  eternal  exis¬ 
tence,  or  at  least  of  an  existence  prior  to  all  else,  and  further,  possessed 
of  means  of  delusion  which  nothing  but  the  most  incomprehensible 
qualities  could  include,  it  can  be  nothing  but  the  Deity :  a  will  and  a 
])ower  every  where,  and  from  all  time  :  the  omnipresent,  and  univer¬ 
sal,  and  eternal  Cause.  If  there  is  not  the  God  who  is  to  be  believed 
by  us,  then  must  the  abettors  of  such  hypotheses  prove  that  they  did 
not  think  while  they  were  thinking,  had  no  existence,  were  nothing. 

Less  than  this  had  been  more  than  enough.  Greece  itself  deserved 
more :  but  modern  celebrity  demands  what  may  safely  be  refused  to 
antiquity.  I  have  therefore  disposed  of  those  systems  which  have  been 
regarded  as  projects  of  total  or  perfect  atheism  :  but  there  are  some 
partial  ones  remaining,  such  as  they  are.  And  such  as  they  ate,  they 
are  rather  evidences  of  the  wishes  of  their  propounders,  possibly  much 
more  of  their  ignorance  and  vanity,  than  specimens  of  their  success. 
Their  pretensions  indeed  are  not  very  extensive,  as  their  objects  are 
partial,  or  limited  :  But  be  the  motives  what  they  may,  the  purpose 
ever  is,  to  disclaim  or  renounce  a  Deity,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  this  attempt,  consistently  with  the  lights  and  evidences  of 
modern  philosophy  ;  though  the  power  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  will.* 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  work  more  pleasing  or  satisfactory, 
or  which  will  perhaps  strike  most  readers  as  more  original,  than 
that  which  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Deity.  It  is  a  subject 
hut  very  superficially  discussed  by  most  other  writers,  though 
evidently  rich  in  materials  for  novel  illustration  and  unanswerable 
reasoning.  Much  that  Dr.  Macculloch  has  written  upon  this 
subject,  as  well  as  upon  the  coexistence  of  ideas  in  the  divine 
mind^i  is  characterized  by  originality,  and  great  depth  as  w^ll  as 
comprehension  of  view.  The  comparison  between  the  slow  pro¬ 
gress  of  human  knowledge  and  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  is 
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admirably  presented  in  the  following  passage.  It  will  be  observ¬ 
ed  that  our  author  restricts  himself  to  a  particular  part  of  science. 
He  chooses  mathematics. 

‘  It  was  after  a  long  period  of  previous  labour  and  of  repeated  syl¬ 
logisms,  that  men  discovered  those  well-known  properties  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  the  credit  of  assigning  which  is  given  to  Pythagoras, 
It  required  further  labour  to  found  that  science  of  plane  trigonometry, 
through  which  we  now  measure  the  distances  of  inaccessible  objects, 
almost  by  the  eye  alone,  by  means  of  inferences  which  never  fail.  Yet 
the  Omniscient,  the  Eternal  Geometer,  as  he  has  been  termed  by 
Plato,  had  known  this  from  all  time ;  as  He  had,  equally,  for  ever 
known  those  ratios  of  lengths  on  which  man  has  founded  the  most 
useful  rule  of  his  arithmetic.  Had  this  remained  his  boundary,  he 
might  have  supposed  that  he  had  scanned  all  the  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Deity  ;  but  he  still  proceeded  to  labour  and  reason,  and 
still  his  knowledge  grew ;  while,  ever  growing,  the  continual  discovery 
of  new  relations  of  quantity  and  number  enables  us  more  truly  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  Divine  knowledge,  in  extending  our  own. 

‘  Piissing  here  much  intermediate  matter,  yet  still  adhering  to  geo¬ 
metry,  it  was  discovered  through  further  labours,  that  the  revolution 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  round  either  of  its  principal  sides  produced  a 
solid,  which,  on  being  cut  in  various  directions,  yielded  planes  bounded 
by  ]>eculiar  curves.  It  was  a  further  task  to  discover  that  they  could 
W  classified,  so  as  to  give  three  great  families,  under  which,  although 
the  memlKTs  often  differed  widely  to  the  eye,  each  W'as  endow'ed  with 
a  j)eculiar  set  of  common  ])roperties ;  and  the  end  of  man's  triumph 
was  to  ascertain  the  definite  natures  ^)f  the  ellipse,  the  parabola,  and 
the  hyperlwda. 

‘  Could  w’e  now  conceive  that  this  had  not  been  done,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  w’e  could  have  conjectured  results,  which,  even  now’, 
in  the  case  »»f  the  extreme  ellipses  at  least,  appear  so  improbable,  that 
it  requires  demonstrati(»n  to  convince  us  of  their  truth  :  but  the  Om¬ 
niscient  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  acquainted  with  all  these  pro- 
ptTties,  and  more  w  hich  w'e  have  not  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  search 
out.  Of  one  of  them  also.  He  had  ahvays  know’ii  w’hat  man  did  not 
disawer  for  many  centuries  after  the  fundamental  investigations  ;  since 
He  had  made  use  of  it  in  His  ow’ii  mechanisms.  Yet  when  man  had 
at  length  ascertiiined  this  fact,  priding  himself  also  on  his  ingenuity,  is 
it  not  true  that  he  more  than  once  forgot  that  this  w’as  the  mathema¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  that  He  had  designed  because  He 
knew’  ?  If  he  found  that  such  w’as  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  it  w’as  be¬ 
cause  the  All-w’ise  had  for  ever  known  that  this  w’as  the  expedient 
line  to  adopt ;  and  if,  out  of  all  the  possible  forms  of  the  ellipse,  He 
chi>se  but  a  few’,  peculiarly  also  disjwsing  of  those  few,  it  was  because 
He  had  eternally  know’n,  w’hat  man  was  far  gone  in  his  races  before 
he  could  understand,  even  when  he  did  know  it,  namely,  that  such 
nicety  of  choice  and  arrangement  was  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
His  great  mechanisms. 

‘  Of  tlie  |)arabola,  man  found  out  at  length,  that  if  he  could  con- 
str\ict  it  by  proportional  lines,  so  was  it  the  curve  produced  by  com- 
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billing  the  motion  of  gravitation  with  that  on  any  line  between  the  per¬ 
pendicular  and  the  tangent  to  a  point  on  the  earth’s  surface.  Still,  it 
long  remained  a  useless  curve,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  proper¬ 
ties  ;  since,  even  in  this  remarkable  one,  there  is  no  practical  utility, 
as  the  science  of  projectiles  knows.  Thus  might  we  have  decided  that 
it  comprised  none  ;  ever  forgetting  what  may  lie  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  Universal  knowledge  :  nor  are  we  perhaps  cured  of  thus  estimating 
that  knowledge  by  our  own  ignorance,  in  finding  that  by  its  aid  wc 
can  construct  the  only  surface  which  will  cause  the  parallel  rays  of 
light  to  converge  to  a  point  after  reflection.  May  there  not  be  far 
more  in  the  paralwla  which  we  cannot  conjecture  or  foresee  ?  It  was 
long  before  we  discovered  that  the  not  highly  dissimilar  curve  which 
passes  into  it  by  an  imperceptible  gradation,  was  empowered  so  to  de¬ 
termine  the  lengths  of  straight  lines,  that  certain  ratios  should  be  the 
constant  equivalents  of  others.  Yet  we  at  length  found  in  the  hypi»r- 
bola,  that  great  engine  for  abbreviating  labour,  the  logarithm,  which  the 
Omniscient  had  reserved  for  our  use  till  He  saw  the  fitting  time  for 
its  disclosure :  a  disclosure  to  assist  us  in  more  rapidly  approximating 
to  some  estimate  of  His  knowledge,  and  of  His  proceedings  in  the 
geometrical  arrangements  of  the  Universe. 

‘  These  iUone  were  immense  discoveries :  and  long,  long,  was  man  in 
making  them,  slight  as  they  may  now  ap|)ear  to  us  who  have  but  to 
open  our  eyes  to  them  :  but  they  are  the  smallest  part  of  what  we  now 
know  to  be  His  knowledge,  because  we  have  since  attained  to  know  it 
ourselves.  Therefore  must  we  be  sure  that  He  possesses  mathemati- 
cal  knowledge,  of  which  w'e  cannot  even  conjecture  ;  because  mathe¬ 
maticians  at  length  perceive  that  their  science  is  inexhaustible.  He 
sees,  as  He  has  seen  from  all  times,  every  jwssible  relation  of  number 
and  form  and  magnitude :  there  are  millions  still  unknown  to  us ; 
while,  as  we  proceed  to  discover  them,  we  shall  attain  that  further 
conviction  of  His  knowledge,  for  which  at  present  we  must  subsiitute 
simple  belief.  That  which  is  known  is  itself  such,  that  there  is  per¬ 
haps  not  one  among  millions  to  be  found,  who  can,  b}’^  the  most  sedu¬ 
lous  and  continued  exertion,  bring  it  before  his  mind,  even  in  slow  suc¬ 
cession,  through  the  years  of  a  long  life :  yet  this,  and  far  more,  is 
known  to  the  Omniscient,  at  every  instant:  ever  before  Him,  as  the 
simple  circle,  in  its  simplest  property,  stands  displayed  to  the  eye  and 
mind  of  a  mathematician.  In  that  simple  figure,  the  latter  is  yet 
unable  to  discover  the  ratio  between  two  lines  of  an  invariable  relation : 
the  Omniscient  alone  can  assign  its  area. 

'We  begin  to  see  still  more  deeply  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity, 
when,  passing  pure  geometry,  w’e  examine  into  the  relations  between 
numbers  and  magnitudes :  though  it  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  ge¬ 
neralized  under  common  language,  to  the  apprehensions  of  ordinary 
readers,  while  the  mathematician  versed  in  the  higher  calculus  of  al¬ 
gebra  needs  only  be  desired  to  reflect.  It  was  a  great  discovery,  that 
numbers  and  their  relations  could  be  substituted  for  magnitudes  and 
the  relations  of  miignitudes — that  even  for  numbers,  there  could  l>e 
substituted  representatives — that  thus  the  mind  could  learn  to  manage 
what  the  eye  could  not  see,  and  that  even  a  sort  of  metaphysical  logic 
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might  he  employed,  where  the  tangible  boundary  of  geometry  had  been* 
|)asse<l.  But  this  also  was  in  tlie  knowledge  of  Omniscience,  long  be¬ 
fore  it  was  in  our  own  :  l)efore  all  time.  He  knew  all  these  relations 
and  p<»wer8  and  projwrties  ;  as,  even  yet,  He  probably  knows  of  useful 
prociHHlings  depending  on  those  powers,  superior  to  those  towards 
which  we  so  slowly  approximated.  What  even  does  man  do  now,  with 
this  machinery  of  knowledge,  after  having  found  out  and  constructed 
it  ?  He  has  ascertained  that  it  is  a  machinery  of  sound  logic — that  if 
well  constructed,  and  put  into  right  action,  it  will  tell  him  what  he 
desires  to  know,  if  he  will  first  tell  it  what  he  does  know.  Yet,  of  the 
long  train  of  all  this  wheel- work  of  syllogism,  he  cannot  bring  the  suc¬ 
cessive  conciitenatious  before  his  mind  at  one  view,  nor  even  in  any 
succession.  The  working  of  the  machine  is  a  mystery  to  the  very  hand 
which  arranged  it  and  moves  it.  Yet  who  shall  doubt  that  the  Omni¬ 
scient  Mathematician  sees  every  reason,  every  connexion,  at  every 
piiiit  and  step,  and  that  He  sees  also  the  whole  train  of  action,  through 
all  the  complicated  relations  of  numbers  and  projwrtions,  at  one  glance  ? 
even  as  he  who  is  extracting  knowledge  through  the  differential  alge¬ 
bra,  would  see  it  detailed  in  numeral  figures,  were  it  possible  that  his 
eye  and  mind  could  grasp  such  multitudinous  sums  in  all  their  rela¬ 
tions.' 

He  proceeds  still  further  to  illustrate  and  augment  this  proof  of 
knowledge  in  tlie  application  of  mathematics  to  the  laws  of  motion, 
as  tliey  are  found  by  astronomers  to  be  in  actual  operation, 
througnout  the  whole  celestial  system  ;  and  then  admirably  retorts 
upon  our  mathematical  astronomers,  their  present  ignorance  of 
the  same  laws  in  their  application  to  motions  which  are  not  yet 
harmonized  with  the  general  system. 

‘  Under  every  branch  of  dynamics,  the  discoveries  of  man  have  been 
late,  as,  in  some,  they  are  still  extremely  imperfect :  while  if  this  term 
may  be  somewhat  extended,  as,  under  its  literal  meaning,  it  may  safe¬ 
ly  be,  there  is  much  of  action  in  bodies,  respecting  the  nature  and 
source  of  which  we  do  not  possess  the  slightest  knowledge :  though 
under  no  want  of  great  and  successive  labours  applied  to  this  subject. 
Our  own  day,  however,  has  witnessed  the  solution  of  those  delicate  and 
dilficult  problems  which  concern  the  conduct  of  the  celestial  mechan¬ 
ism  :  disclosing  a  portion  of  the  Divine  knowledge  in  mathematics,  so 
little  suspected  even  by  Newton,  that  he  considered  the  frequent  in¬ 
terference  of  the  Creator  necessary  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  the 
planetary  motions :  in  this  forgetting,  that  he  was  measuring  the  Su¬ 
preme  by  a  standard  drawn  from  his  own  imperfections.  Of  that 
knowledge  in  Him,  we  are  now  convinced,  because  it  has  become  our 
own  ;  but  we  should  re|)eat  the  same  error,  did  we  not  believe  that  He 
was  the  pt>sses8or  of  a  still  more  refined  dynamical  one,  at  present  ex- 
cetMling  all  our  conceptions  ;  since  it  is  thus  that  tlie  Eternal  Mathe¬ 
matician^  must  regulati'  that  moving  and  concatenated  universe  of 
Hpliert‘8  in  which  our  own  system  is  an  insensible  |H)int.  Do  tlie 
comets  of  tliat  system  interfere  with  the  order  of  its  planetary  bodies  ; 
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«r,  if  not  doing  this  within  the  limits  of  our  own  ol)servation,  may  not 
that  happen  at  some  future  period?  INFathematicians  have  !>een  glad 
to  escape  from  a  problem  which  is  t(X)  difficult  to  investigate  :  but  the 
Creator  could  inform  us  of  all  those  influences,  did  He  so  choose  ;  us 
it  is  not  improbable  that  He  will  communicate  this  knowledge  at  some 
future  day,  in  the  same  manner  as  He  ever  informs  us  of  that  which 
He  intends  us  to  know :  selecting  among  men  that  agent  who  is  too 
apt  to  forget  that  he  is  no  other  than  the  commissioner  of  the  Supreme, 
and  that  all  his  labours  would  otherwise  have  been  vain.  Our  own 
day  has  explained  the  balancing  of  Saturn’s  ring  ;  it  is  our  knowledge, 
convincing  us  of  His  :  but  our  ignorance  ought  to  have  drawn  the 
same  conclusion  long  before.* 

These  extracts  will  afford  but  an  inadequate  notion  of  the  very 
complete  and  original  view  which  the  author  has  presented  under 
this  branch  of  his  subject,  of  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Deity, 
as  that  is  discovered  by  the  gradual  accumulations  of  human 
science.  He  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  our  discoveries  in 
all  departments  are  but  an  unveiling  of  that  wdiicji  luis  existed  in 
all  its  perfection  in  the  Deity,  and  existed  in  him  always. 

The  completion  of  this  argument  is  pursued  in  another  chapter 
on  the  coexistence  of  ideas  in  the  divine  mind.  The  general 
conception  is  not  original,  for  it  luis  been  often  and  ably  argued, 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  with  the  same  acuteness,  comprehensiveness, 
and  force  of  reasoning.  We  could  gladly  make  large  extracts, 
which  would  instruct  and  delight  our  readers,  but  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  following  : — 

‘  The  forms  of  animal  life  amount  to  many  hundred  thousands  ;  and 
the  naturalist  well  knows,  that  although  adding  all  his  own  study  t(» 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  he  can¬ 
not  distinguish  the  smallest  ])ortion  of  this  number,  even  when  l)efore 
his  eyes,  so  as  to  know  in  what  they  all  differ,  <»r  even  how  any  one 
differs  from  all  the  others.  Could  he  do  this,  he  would  be  that  which 
he  strives  to  become  ;  though  even  then  he  would  Ik?  little  more  than 
the  naturalist  nomenclator.  But  whether  he  has  thought  of  it  or  not, 
he  thus  admits  in  the  Creator  a  multiplicity  of  co-existent  ideas  which, 
even  on  so  limited  a  portion  of  nature,  he  cannot  discriminate  when 
they  are  before  him,  while  all  his  races  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
numbering  them.  He  who  planned  these  structures  saw,  as  He  ap¬ 
pointed,  at  once  every  thing  in  which  they  should  differ  ;  and,  if  I  may 
here  use  an  admitted  anthropomorphy,  we  must  see  that  He  could  now 
produce,  from  His  memory  alone,  a  perfect  model  of  every  forni  in 
creation,  to  its  minutest  parts.  But,  for  those,  we  must  multiply  by 
millions,  that  w'e  may  attain  to  some  conception  of  the  included  ideas  ; 
since  every  part  of  each  form  consists  of  inferior  ones,  in  a  successively 
downward  series ;  while  the  most  minute  of  these  constituted  a  dis¬ 
tinct  idea  in  the  Creator’s  mind,  before  He  produced  its  image. 

*  It  becomes  again  necessary,  therefore,  to  limit  the  range  of  inquiry, 
by  selecting  a  division  of  the  animal  forms ;  or  rather,  to  limit  it  a 
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third  time,  by  liikinjj  iu»thing,  in  the  birds,  but  the  mere  clothing, 
being,  among  other  things,  a  contrivance  of  differences  for  the  sake  of 
distinction.  Yet  even  this  inferior  department  is  unmanageable  ;  so 
far  beyond  all  computation  is  the  number  of  separate  ideas  which  en¬ 
ter  into  the  constructions  of  the  feathers  throughout  the  whole,  while 
every  one  must  have  been  conceived  under  a  separate  idea  for  each  of 
its  minutest  |)arts,  l)efore  the  general  plan  for  all  the  distinctions  could 
have  been  laid  down  :  existing  still  in  the  Creator  s  mind,  in  the  same 
manner.  I  must  therefore  select  from  even  this  selection  ,  and,  to 
lake  a  single  feather,  will  be  to  exhaust  this  analysis  to  its  lowest 
term.  To  the  superficial  and  unreflecting,  the  feather  of  the  Argus 
pheasant  is  a  painted  feather,  and  no  more  ;  he  forgets  that  it  is  a  work 
of  art,  though  the  Oeator  s  work  ;  and  that  it  was  not  put  together 
witlamt  a  distinct  conception  of  every  atom  of  its  numerous  parts,  any 
iiH»re  than  a  watch  or  a  cotton-engine  was  constructed  without  a  draw¬ 
ing  for  every  axle  and  pivot  and  wheel  and  tooth.  The  artist  who 
may  attempt  to  imitate  it  in  colours,  will  soon  discover  how  many  ideas 
are  necessary  to  the  execution ;  and  far  more  would  this  be  found  out 
by  him  who  should  endeavour  to  fabricate  a  model  of  it.  It  seems  to 
Ik*  trifling  with  common  sense,  to  say,  that  if  it  had  not  been  tbus  con¬ 
ceived,  it  could  not  have  existed :  but  that  common  sense  will  not  be 
offended,  when  it  recollects  that  the  superior  sense  of  philosophy  has 
denied  this  conclusion. 

*  The  reader  might  ecpially  turn  to  the  former  analysis  of  the  feather 
of  the  ])eacock,  including  a  multitude  of  ideas  which  no  man  would 
willingly  undertake  to  number  :  while  if  he  will  examine  the  whole 
clothing  of  the  animal,  p(»int  by  point,  he  may  ask  himself  the  question 
which  I  need  not  repeat  ;  as  he  may,  after  this,  attempt  the  larger 
sum  which  includes  the  whole  feathered  creation.  This  is  to  return 
from  the  piunt  to  which  I  have  brought  him  ;  but  it  is  to  return  up- 
uards,  thnuigh  all  the  animal  organizations,  under  all  their  lowest  de¬ 
tails,  including  their  internal  structures  and  actions  with  their  external 
forms :  while  the  constancy  of  the  latter,  and  the  precision  of  the 
foniuT,  will  assure  him  that  there  was  not  the  minutest  circumstance 
which  was  not  preconceived  in  the  Creator’s  mind,  could  he  still  have 
any  <loubt  on  the  subject.  The  steam-engine  is  repeated  in  successive 
tales,  and  its  action  is  ever  precise,  for  no  other  reasons  than  this,  as 
in  no  other  manner  could  it  be  what  it  is;  and  that  which  the  less  de¬ 
manded,  was  assuredly  recjuired  for  the  greater. 

1  he  vegetidile  kingdom  will  afford  an  illustration  under  a  somewhat 
different  form  :  since  1  can  here  point  out  that  comparison  of  simulta- 
iUH»us  ideas,  which  the  extent  of  the  animal  world  did  not  so  well 
admit.  There  is  here  a  plan  of  some  kind,  though  we  cannot  trace 
the  whole,  and  it  involves  millions  of  ideas;  as,  without  the  previous 
possession  of  all  the  included  ones,  no  plan  can  lie  designed.  Imper- 
ftHTtly  understood  as  it  is,  we  can  see  that  it  consists  in  some  system  of 
c'ontinuous  subdivision,  till  it  descends  to  a  single  species,  and  that  the 
ass(K*iations  and  the  distinctions  are  produced  through  the  forms  of  al¬ 
most  innumerable  parts,  under  similitude  and  dissonance.  The  iMitanist 
nomenclator  kmnvs  well  what  difliculty  he  finds  in  perceiving  all  these 
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distinctions,  among  even  a  few  species  ;  iis  he  knows  the  variety  and 
multiplicity  of  minute  circumstances  on  which  they  are  founded  ;  and 
he  therefore  will  Iwst  estimate  the  mass  of  ideas  c<)ntained  in  the 
whole.  Differing  in  one  thing,  a  single  plant  may  differ  from  others 
in  many  ;  in  flowers,  and  in  slight  variations  of  a  flower ;  in  leaves,  and 
in  their  minute  incisions  and  evanescent  outlines,  as  in  far  more  which 
I  need  not  here  note :  while,  when  differing  on  one  ]K>int,  it  may  re¬ 
semble  other  plants  in  many  parts,  and  a  few  in  nearly  all ;  and  thus 
under  a  much  farther  intricacy  of  relation  than  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  notice.  Hence,  independently  of  the  endless  forms,  each  com¬ 
prising  numerous  ideas,  we  must  attempt  to  conceive  the  comparisons 
and  calculations  implied  in  planning  the  combinations,  through  rmun- 
blance  and  dissimilitude,  under  which  the  arrangements  of  the  vegetable 
world  have  been  made  ;  while  in  this,  there  is  necessarily  involved  a 
])revious  joint  view,  or  simultaneous  perceptitm  of  every  included  idea. 
Man,  attempting  similar  things,  must  have  recourse  to  mechanical 
arrangements  ivs  a  substitute  for  that  simultaneous  conception  which  is 
not  one  of  the  allotted  powers  of  his  mind  ;  while  this  becomes  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  that  power  in  the  Omniscient 

*  But  under  this  mode  also  of  viewing  the  co-existence  of  the  Divine 
ideas,  it  is  best  to  select  a  single  example  ;  and  I  may  take  the  rose,  as 
l)eing  one  of  those  plants  in  which  the  distinctions  of  sj)ecies  are  very 
delicate  or  difficult,  while  being  once  known  they  are  recognized  with 
certainty.  This,  in  itself,  marks  that  precision  of  ideas  which  nothing 
but  the  most  entire  knowledge  could  have  possessed  ;  while  philos(»phy 
will  acknowledge,  that  an  arrangement  of  this  nature  could  not  have 
l)een  made,  unless,  with  that  precision,  every  minute  circumstance  had 
been  present  at  one  view.  In  this  flower,  so  marked  as  a  genus  that 
no  one  can  mistake  it,  the  variations,  and  combinations  of  parts  which 
give  individuality  to  the  numerous  species  are  often  so  minute  and 
evanescent,  that  they  escape  all  but  an  acute  botanist ;  nor  is  even  he 
always  secure,  unless  he  can  bring  these  parts,  or  ideas,  into  comparison. 
That  is,  we  cannot  retain  in  our  memories  the  simultaneous  ideas  of 
the  Omniscient  mind  on  a  subject  so  narrow  as  this  ;  since  our  senses, 
with  our  utmost  attention,  must  be  taxed  to  discern  this  infinitely  min¬ 
ute  atom  out  of  all  that  was  for  ever  known  to  the  Creator  as  it  was 
executed  by  Him  :  being,  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  assured  of  the 
knowledge,  and  of  the  intention  thus  to  jiroduce  individuality,  liecause 
each  species  is  repeated,  through  its  seeds,  for  ever. 

*  'Fhus,  what  metaphysics  infer,  natural  science  proves  ;  while  if  the 
cultivators  of  this  have  seldom  raised  their  minds  lieyond  it,  to  Him 
through  whom  it  exists,  so  have  metaphysicians  overhs^ked  or  remained 
ignorant  of  that  which  might  often  have  aided  them  with  proofs  of 
those  prior  conclusions  in  which  they  rest,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with 
little  effect.  It  is  truly  said,  of  all  the  human  sciences,  that  he  who 
limits  himself  to  one,  will  throw  little  light  on  it  ;  nor  is  it  less  true, 
that  scarcely  one  can  be  duly  illustrated  without  the  aid  of  all  the  rest. 

‘As  the  reader  can  now  pursue  for  himself  those  trains  of  thought 
res|>ecting  the  physical  universe,  I  may  turn  to  the  moral  one  :  that  in 
this  alst»  he  may  see  how  he  can  reflect  on  the  question  before  us.  The 
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living  and  inovinjj  world  of  animals,  boinjjj  a  sentiont,  is  also  a  moral 
one,  a  w'orld  of  mind  ;  of  thoughts,  wishes,  pur|K)ses,  efforts,  enjoy¬ 
ments,  while  also  replete  with  inventions  and  adaptations,  contrived 
for  the  due  ordering  of  this  great  mass  of  will  and  power,  under  rela¬ 
tions  to  existing  objects  ;  so  that  no  desire  should  want  its  pursuit, 
nor  any  moral  movement  be  without  its  means  and  its  end. 

‘  I  stated  a  human  case,  as  a  basis  for  the  former  illustrations :  I 
may  here  follow  the  same  ])lan.  To  exj)edite  an  army  across  the  seas, 
is  a  friHpient  occurrence  ;  while  the  reader  must  reflect  for  himself  on 
the  enormous  mass  of  knowledge,  the  thousands  of  distinct  ideas,  in 
morals  and  physics,  which  must  have  existed  somewhere,  before  this 
could  have  l)een  effected.  Yet  of  all  these,  but  few  ever  belonged  to 
<me  man  ;  as  no  man  could  have  conceived  the  whole,  in  even  the 
slowest  succession  of  detail :  it  is  the  united  toil  of  hundreds,  as,  in 
them,  it  is  but  recorded  knowledge :  not  seen,  but  sought  when  re¬ 
quired.  Yet  all  this  bears  not  the  smallest  proportion  to  the  ideas 
alone  which  produced  those  materials  and  gave  those  ])owers  ;  as  these 
constitute  but  an  infinitesimal  among  all  those  in  the  Omniscient  mind 
«»n  analogous  subjects.  The  great  army  of  animals  which  occupies  the 
earth,  must  Ik*  housed,  and  clothed,  and  fed :  its  commissariat  is  per¬ 
fection,  though  but  a  small  porticm  of  the  total  government ;  while  the 
multiplicity  of  ideas  implied  in  this  alone  surpasses  all  conception,  when 
that  army  amounts  to  myriads  which  must  be  numbered  by  the  sands 
of  Africa,  under  hundreds  of  tlumsands  of  different  kinds  desiring  dif¬ 
ferent  f(H)d.* 

\Vc  cannot  pretend  to  go  through  the  whole  work  extracting 
after  this  fashion.  There  are  in  the  three  volumes  some  seventeen 
hundred  pages,  of  which  we  can  testify  with  confidence  and  with 
the  highest  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  accon)[)lished  author, 
that  we  have  rarely  seen  such  a  mass  of  science  and  argument 
witli  so  little  to  except  against,  and  so  much  both  to  instruct  and 
please.  WV  have  our  objections  to  a  few  passages  and  a  few 
sentiments  a  siimple  of  which  we  shall  Uike  the  liberty  of  submit¬ 
ting  to  tlie  reader  s  judgment  before  we  close.  But  instead  of 
passing  directly  to  this  irksome  part  of  our  duty,  we  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  perhaps  just  to  throw  off  in  a  few  sentences,  the  general  effect 
winch  has  been  produced,  by  the  careful  perusal  of  the  whole 
work,  upon  our  own  minds. 

We  have  risen  from  the  task  more  powerfully  impressed  than 
ever,  with  the  impossibility  of  thoroughly  explaining  any  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  either  in  their  origination  or  their 
succession  and  dependence,  without  the  recognition  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  an  idmighty,  and  an  omniscient  first  cause.  Atheism  in  any 
of  its  forms  has  been  reduced  here  to  an  immeasurable  and  an 
interminable  contradiction  to  the  entire  procedure,  the  multitu¬ 
dinous  voice  of  the  whole  creation.  It  is  demonstrated  to  be  a 
lioundless  absurdity ;  the  denial  of  a  work  more  fully,  detuilcdly^ 
and  universally  proved  to  us  than  any  other.  Our  reason  may 
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he  confounded,  baffled,  by  aH  its  attempts  to  conceive  the  mode 
of  tlie  Divine  existence,  and  so  it  ou^ht  to  be,  for  it  is  a  mystery 
ill  its  own  right ;  but  it  would  be  contradicted  in  all  its  perceptions, 
outraged  in  all  its  operations,  by  the  denial  of  that  existence.  It 
is  a  difficulty  perhaps  to  conceive  in  any  sense,  how  he  is,  but  an 
impossibility  to  prove  that  he  is  not.  To  deny  the  proof  of  his 
existence,  because  it  is  not  made  directly  to  the  senses,  is  virtually 
a  subversion  of  all  reasoning,  and  a  denial  of  our  own  conscious¬ 
ness,  which  becomes  at  once  a  direct  contradiction.  We  find 
ourselves  placed  amidst  a  boundless  variety  of  visible  and  sensible 
objects,  orgjinic  and  inorganic,  animal  and  vegetable,  earth, 
water,  air,  fire,  the  sea,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  universe. 
What  an  amazing,  innumerable  multitude  of  distinct  things  and 
beings  are  comprised  in  these  terms — not  one  of  which  can  have 
given  itself  existence ; — that  were  an  absurdity  ;  and  not  one  of 
which  can  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  to  account  for  another 
being — yet  all  arc  in  some  w^ay  connected,  harmonized  into  unity, 
and  make  a  w  hole  and  observable  law\  We  cannot  tell  their  extent : 
w'c  arc  perplexed  and  lost  amidst  their  multiplicity,  and  spend  our 
lives  merely  in  endeavouring  to*  distinguish  and  to  iirrange  them. 
The  vastness  of  some  confounds  us,  the  minuteness  of  others  de¬ 
fies  our  vision  with  all  its  artificial  aids.  First  w’c  take  a  telescope 
and  examine  the  objects  in  the  far  distance  of  space ;  still  w^e 
cannot  comprehend  them  all  within  the  scope  of  our  augmented 
vision.  As  w^e  go  on  strengthening  the  power  of  sight,  w^e  only 
extend  the  boundary  of  our  knowledge,  without  any  hope  of 
reaching  the  limits  of  creation..  Then  we  take  the  microscope 
and  exjunine  the  minute  organization  that  is  near  to  us.  We  per¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  beautifully  harmonized  in  its  parts,  and  endowed 
w’ith  sensation  and  life,  perhaps  with  consciousness  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  w  ith  a  will,  and  with  appetites.  We  increase  the  pow'er 
of  the  microscope,  till,  like  the  telescope,  it  makes  visible  to  us 
forms  of  animal  life  toUilly  imperceptible  to  uiuissisted  vision. 
Still  w’e  find  all  to  be  beautifully  and  exquisitely  constituted. 
Limbs  and  parts  appear  of  various  construction  and  use,  and  each 
separate  animal  or  minute  insect,  perfectly  complete  and  indeper*^ 
dent  in  itself.  From  these  we  may  proceed  upw^ards  through 
countless  myriads  and  all  but  infinite  gradations.  Science  has 
not  discovered  nor  classified  the  different  species,  which  still  exist 
in  untold  multitudes.  All  these  exquisite  works  of  Divine  art 
enjoy  but  a  temporary  existence.  They  have  their  ])eriods  of 
birth,  of  growth,  of  enjoyment,  and  of  decay.  Some  of  these  arc 
longer,  and  some  shorter.  To  each  separate  species  is  committed  the 
power  of  producing  its  like,  and  of  imparting  that  mysterious  prin¬ 
ciple  of  its  life  to  some  other  portion  of  prepared  matter,  which  re¬ 
ceives  that  principle,  and,  in  its  turn,  again  developes  precisely 
the  same  organization  endowed  with  the  same  functions  of  life, 
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sensation,  and  consciousness.  As  fur  as  our  perception  can  trace, 
tlie  whole  machinery  is  self-wTou^ht.  But  reason  pronounces  this 
an  im|>ossibility.  A^ain ;  we  Uike  a  single  ^rain  of  corn  and  place 
it  where  it  may  enjoy  the  sun-beams,  the  air  and  moisture  ;  and, 
by  what  is  adled  a  natural  process,  in  a  few  months,  we  find  this 
smj^le  grain  multiplied  into  a  hundred  or  more,  eacli  one  possess¬ 
ing  the  same  qualities,  the  same  powers  of  growth,  and  of  self¬ 
multiplication,  which  were  possessed  by  the  original  grain.  This 
process  may  be  repeated  in  aii  interminable  series,  under  the  given 
circumstances,  and  at  the  appointed  seasons,  without  exhaustion 
or  degeneration  in  the  vital  principle.  This  may  be  denominated 
vtgeial>le  chemistry^  and  the  philosopher  may  impose  upon  himself, 
by  deeming  that  he  has  accounted  for  it,  by  the  use  of  such  terms 
— but  he  has  done  absolutely  nothing  towards  its  explanation.  He 
has  but  darkened  counsel  by  w’ords  without  knowledge — he  has 
expressed  tlie  fact,  not  explained  it.  He  can  neither  explain  nor 
imitate  it.  It  refuses  to  tell  its  secret  to  his  philosophy.  There 
is  a  mystery  which  he  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  but  which  he 
is  utterly  unable  to  penetrate.  IJe  cannot  even  approximate  one 
step  towards  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  again,  we  take  of 
the  same  grains  of  corn,  we  bruise  them  into  pow^der,  and  make 
them  into  bread,  and  place  this  substance  under  tlie  action  of  the 
process  of  digestion.  It  is  converted  presently  into  nourishment, 
or  in  other  w^ords,  into  human  blood,  from  which  is  again  produced 
flesh,  and  bone,  and  nerve,  and  skin.  This  the  philosopher  tells 
us  is  animal  chemistry^  and  expects  that  w^e  should  be  contented 
with  his  explanation,  which  again  explains  nothing,  but  literally 
obscures  every  thing.  How  iimneasurably  does  this  animal  and 
vegetable  chemistry  transcend  the  scientific  chemistry!  Yet  the 
philosopher  w’ould  insinuate  that  they  are  alike.  Every  place, 
every  object,  is  full  of  mysterious,  inscrutable  power.  Out  of  the 
cold  and  frozen  clods  of  w  inter  wrought  upon,  as  we  say,  by  the 
genial  breath  of  spring,  proceed  the  sw’eet  flowers  and  fresh  ver¬ 
dure  ;  w  hich  again  advance  to  the  full  promise  and  cheering  lux¬ 
uriance  of  summer :  and  so  on  to  the  ripe  fruits  and  rich  maturity 
of  autumn ;  wdien,  what  we  again  call  the  powers  of  nature^  terms, 
however,  without  meaning,  or  with  a  questionable  one,  seem  to 
retire  for  rest  or  security,  against  the  approach  of  winter.  All  is 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  change.  There  is  nothing  sUitionary. 
Every  thing  is  found  under  a  process  either  of  growth  or  decay ; 
some  are  just  commencing  this  inexplicable  process ;  others  are 
blooming,  others  are  fading.  That  which  appears  now  full  of 
strength  and  life  will  soon  droop  and  wither  ;  and  that  w  hich  is 
fading  will  ere  long  dissolve,  and  restore  back  to  the  earth  and 
the  air,  its  component  parts  w  hich  will  again  re-appear  in  some 
Ollier  form.  The  matter  will  be  taken  up  again  aiid  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  respective  uses  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  organ- 
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r/ation,  which  it  will  in  fact  become,  and,  in  l>ecomiiip;,  serve  to 
sustain  and  mature  the  particular  life  by  which  it  has  been  appro¬ 
priated.  Now  in  all  this  there  is  observable,  besides  the  actual 
power  working  and  directing  all  in  all,  a  certain  fixed  point  to 
which  the  process  shall,  in  each  case,  be  conducted,  and  which 
beiiig  attained,  the  whole  mechanism  or  organization  stays  its  on¬ 
ward  proj^ress,  as  if  conscious  of  an  irresistible  authority  that  said, 
‘stop.’  There  is  such  an  authority  in  every  case;  it  is  clearly 
an  authority  of  will — of  wdll  in  each,  or  a  will  universal  and  ab¬ 
solute  over  all.  It  determines  the  times  and  the  seasons,  and  im¬ 
parts  efficiency  to  every  process.  It  has  previously  fixed  the 
pattern  and  the  idea  to  which  every  separate  production,  animal 
or  vegetable,  shall  be  conformed ;  otherwise  there  could  be  no 
order,  no  certainty,  no  perfection  in  the  execution  of  the  w'ork. 
Now  what  is  this  determining  will,  this  infinitely  diversified 
pow’er  of  action  ?  Philosophy  again  says,  this  is  nature^ — or,  the 
laws  of  nature  effect  all  this : — and  again  we  reply,  this,  if  it  does 
not  mean  God,  is  language  utterly  without  meaning.  It  is  but 
resolving  the  effect  into  itself. — It  is  logically  to  say,  the  effect  is 
the  cause  of  the  effect,  which  in  reasoning  is  absurd.  Philosophy 
deceives  itself  grossly,  by  the  abstraction  involved  in  the  terms, 
nature  and  laws  of  nature.  They  are  words  that  convey  no  idea, 
when  used  to  explain  the  cause  of  any  object  or  operation,  unless, 
as  w’e  said  before,  they  really  are  synonymes  for  the  Divine  Being 
— and  to  that  import  they  must  be  traced  back,  or  they  mean  no¬ 
thing.  It  is  God — God  alone  that  does  what  is  too  commonly, 
by  the  language  of  philosophy,  ascribed  to  nature  and  her  laws. 
Philosophers  may  be  confidently  challenged  to  assign  any  other 
cause.  They  but  deceive  themselves  and  mock  their  disciples  by 
attempting  to  assign  any  other.  They  have  never  detected — 
they  know  that  they  cannot  detect,  any  cause  adequate  to  explain 
the  nhenomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  or  as  they  now  choose 
to  (lesignate  it,  the  animal  and  vegetable  chemistry,  but  the 
Almighty  power  and  wisdom  of  an  intelligent  first  cause. — But 
we  cannot  proceed  with  the  general  subject. 

We  feel  it  now  to  be  a  duty  before  w  e  dismiss  this  highly  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  work,  to  state  our  objections  to  a  few 
matters,  some  of  them  certainly  of  deep  interest,  but  none  of  them 
affecting  the  general  chain  of  the  argument.  We  object  to  the 
introduction  of  the  modern  Geological  theories  into  a  work  of  this 
nature,  as  a  basis  for  any  theological  argument — for  the  unanswer¬ 
able  reason,  as  w’e  deem  it — that  none  of  these  theories  can  be 
yet  set  dow’ii  as  matters  of  certainty.  They  are  incessantly 
fluctuating,  and  are  still  in  the  form  of  hypothesis,  which  cannot 
be  said  to  be  proved.  Dr.  Macculloch  has  his  theory,  and  other 
^^l>eculators  have  theirs ;  but  this  very  disagreement  as  to  facts 
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and  first  principles,  assures  us  that  no  theory  can  j^et  lay  claim  to 
a  place  in  pure  science.  Dr.  Macculloch  maintains  the  theory 
of  an  igneous  origin  of  the  earth  luid  the  primitive  rocks,  but  even 
this  cannot  be  said  to  be  proved :  it  is  conjectured,  deemed  high¬ 
ly  probable,  by  a  large  class  of  geologists  ;  but  there  are  others 
who,  on  ground,  as  they  think,  still  stronger,  assign  an  aqueous 
origin  to  tlie  same  things.  While  this  is  the  case,  geology  should 
be  accounted  no  safe  ground  for  an  argument  on  natural  theology. 
It  is  a  quicksand  for  a  foundation.  Yet  we  find  a  chapter  on  the 
creation  and  progressive  changes  of  the  earthy  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  hy])othesis  of  Dr.  M.’s  other  work  on  geology  is  introduced. 
Undecided  speculations  ought  to  have  been  all  discarded  in  an 
argument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  nothing  as¬ 
sumed  as  matter  of  science  or  matter  of  fact,  but  which  is  univer¬ 
sally  admitted  to  be  such.  At  p.  12.  vol.  i.,  we  meet  with  some 
objectionable  sentiments  on  the  religious  education  of  children. 
He  suites,  that  ‘  we  seldom  produce  the  effect  we  desire,  by  in- 

*  forming  them  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  redemption :  it  is  beyond 
‘  their  capacity ;  we  can  do  little  more  than  give  them  a  rote  of 
‘  words.  Goa  is  not  understood  by  them  in  his  simplest  attri- 

*  butes,  and  how  should  he  be  comprehended  in  the  more  abstruse 
‘  ones:’  with  a  whole  page  in  the  same  strain.  It  is  altogether  a 
mistake.  The  well-known  anecdote  of  the  Moravian  Missionaries 
among  the  Greenlanders — who  began  with  natural  theology — that 
is  witli  Mr.  M.’s  plan,  and  then  proposed  to  proceed  to  revealed 
religion  and  redemption ;  and  did  nothing  in  the  illumination  of 
the  lieathen  througli  many  years ;  but  afterwards  did  much  by 
reversing  the  metluMl,  refutes  the  rejisoning,  or  rather,  the  opinion 
of  our  author.  Every  Christian  parent’s  experience  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  children  will  refute  it.  But  W’e  need  not  enlarge. 
It  is  an  exphnled  opinion.  In  the  same  chapter  on  the  utility  of 
natural  religion^  there  are  various  passages  of  doubtful  orthodoxy. 
He  speaks  in  p.  19,  ‘of  adopting  natunil  religion,  on  account  of 
‘  uses  not  so  readily  or  fully  derivable  from  that  knowledge  which 
‘  has  been  revealed,  &c.*  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  what  uses 
those  are  which  arc  better  attainable  by  natural  than  by  revealed 
religion.  We  believe  that  natunil  religion,  if  reposed  in  for  these 
u|k^  will  be  found  utterly  inefficient.  It  never  yet  taught  its 
disciples  any  sjife  way  of  morality  or  salvation.  Dr.  Macculloch, 
in  his  fond  endeavour  to  prove  its  utility,  has  been  betrayed  into 
an  extravagance  of  eulogy,  neither  consistent  with  facts  in  human 
history,  nor  with  his  ow’ii  professed  submission  to  the  dictates  of 
revealed  truth.  At  p.  41,  there  is  a  misquotation  of  Scripture 
wdiich  essentially  alters  the  sense  of  the  passage.  It  is  Matt.  xi. 
24,  and  Luke  x.  22.  Dr.  M.  quotes  it  thus — ‘  No  man  knoweth 
*  the  hather  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Father  will  reveal 
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‘  him it  should  be  ‘  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him/  There 
is  ill  our  view,  a  very  serious  theological  error  in  the  following 
|)assage : — 

*  Now  under  this  condition  of  things,  (man’s  fallen  estate)  it  would 
not  have  been  consistent  with  the  g(H)dness  of  God,  had  he  not  provided 
some  remedy  for  this  defect :  and  thence  is  inferred  the  probability  of 
pardon  for  disobedience.  And  I  think  that  natural  religion  may  also 
infer  the  conditions,  as  far  as  they  are  natunU  and  reasonable  ones,  on 
which  this  pardon  would  be  granted.’ — p.  3(5,  vol.  I. 

The  best  way  of  testing  tliis  statement  is  to  ask,  did  natural 
religion  ever  do  so  ?  Assuredly  not  Redemption  was  a  mystery 
hidden  in  the  divine  mind.  The  fact  seems  to  us  to  be  tnis, — 
reason  when  enlightened,  as  Dr.  M.’s  evidently  was,  by  revelation, 
pronounces  upon  the  consistency  of  the  conditions  attached  to  re¬ 
demption  :  but  this  comes  to  be  mistaken  for  a  real  anticipation  of 
those  conditions  by  natural  theology.  We  question  also  tlie  truth 
of  the  first  half  of  the  above  statement ;  because  it  really  reaches 
further  than  it  seems  to  do,  and  makes  the  redemption  of  man  a 
matter  of  justice  and  not  of  grace.  If  the  passage  means  any 
thing,  it  intends,  that  God  w^as  obliged  to  provide  a  remedjr  for 
man’s  fall.  This  is  at  least  not  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tiiment ;  and  there  we  must  leave  it.  We  feel  no  inclination  to 
pursue  our  strictures.  But  we  deem  it  proper  to  admonish  those 
w’ho  may  peruse  the  Doctor’s  work,  not  to  stumble  at  these 
and  a  few  other  similar  errors  in  the  introductory  chapter — for  to 
that  they  are  mostly  confined.  He  will  find  little  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  parts,  or  in  the  main  body  of  the  work  to  startle  him,  but 
much  throughout  to  instruct  and  delight  The  analysis  of  the 
peacock’s  tail  given  at  p.  81,  vol.  I.,  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  pieces  of  natural  theology  we  ever  read. 
We  have  not  room  to  extract  it.  We  sincerely  hope  every  rea¬ 
der  who  can  gain  a  sight  of  the  work  will  do  so  without  loss  of 
time.  In  spite  of  some  defects  of  style,  which  will  occasionally 
produce  embarrassment,  and  here  and  there  a  little  obscurity  in 
the  reasoning,  from  aiming  perhaps  at  too  much  condensation,  we 
(admonish  the  student  to  proceed  resolutely  to  the  end.  He  may 
be  startled  and  offended  in  the  commencement,  but  he  cannot  fail 
to  congratulate  himself,  when  he  has  accomplished  his  task.  He 
will  probably  find  it  long  before  he  takes  in  hand  such  another 
book ;  and  w'e  had  almost  said,  he  will  scarcely  feel  it  necessary 
to  peruse  another  on  the  same  subject. 
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Art.  \\\  The  West  Indies  in  183/  ;  being  the  Journal  of  a  Visit  to 
/Intigtta,  Montserrat ^  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes,  and  Ja¬ 
maica  ;  nndertakm  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual  condi- 
ti(m  of  the  Negi'o  i)opulation  of  those  Islands  By  Joseph  Stuugk 
and  Thomas  Harvey.  12mo.  London  :  Hamilton  and  Co. 

2.  Official  Responsibility,  Affirmed  and  Enforced:  inaLettin  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics,  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  British  Colonial 
Slavery,  By  John  Birt.  8vo.  pp.  16.  Ltmdon :  Hatchard  Sc  Son. 


lose  no  time  in  commending  tlie  volume  just  issued  by 
Messrs.  Sturge  and  Harvey  to  the  early  and  attentive 
perusal  of  our  readers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esUng  publications  of  modern  times,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Few  of  the  readers  of  the 
b^clectic  need  to  be  informed  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1836,  four  gentlemen  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining,  by  personal  observation,  the  state  of  the  ap¬ 
prenticed  labourers,  and  the  character  and  value  of  the  change 
wrought  in  their  condition  by  the  Abolition  Act  of  1833.  Their 
mission  was  highly  praiseworthy  and  philanthropic,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  executed  wiis  eminently  calculated  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess.  The  undertaking  was  entirely  independent  of  any  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  It  was  a  movement  dictated  by  the  purest 
benevolence,  and  carried  out  witli  a  wisdom  and  fore-thought 
W'hich  no  difficulties  could  baffle  or  discourage.  It  is  well-known 
that  for  some  time  after  the  Abolition  Act  came  into  (deration, 
the  most  contradictory  reports  reached  this  country.  The  Co¬ 
lonial  press  represented  the  Coloured  population  as  idle,  dissolute, 
dissatisfied  and  insubordinate ;  while  their  agents  at  home,  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  circulation  of  such  reports,  gave  them  all  the  cur¬ 
rency  in  their  pow  er.  The  planters  w^ere  represented  as  labouring 
to  carry  out  in  a  fair  and  honest  spirit  the  design  of  the  Imperial 
Act  Foregoing  their  prejudices — relinquishing  their  hostility — 
Uiey  w’ere  aescribed  as  actuated  by  the  kindest  feelings, — as  de- 
terinined  to  do  their  best  to  prepare  the  degraded  slave  for  tlie 
privileges  and  duties  of  freemen.  Such  was  the  language  adopt¬ 
ed  by  tlie  emissaries  of  the  Colonists,  and  for  a  time  the  British 
public  w’ere  deluded  by  it  The  deception  w’as  aided  by  the 
good  order  and  quietness  of  the  negroes.  There  was  no  outbreak, 
no  violence,  no  loud  complaining.  The  enslaved  bondsmen  ex¬ 
ulted  for  a  season  in  the  supposed  attainment  of  liberty.  The 
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the  joyousness  of  the  moment,  that  the  glad  day  of  Jubilee  had. 
arrived,  liut  there  soon  came  a  re-action,  tho!?gh  a  considerable 
period  elapsed  before  its  existence  was  known  in  England.  The 
truth  however  gradually  crept  out  It  wvis  proclaimed  in  Co¬ 
lonial  laws,  in  the  speeches  of  Governors,  in  the  discussions  of 
Assemblies,  in  the  perversion  of  justice,  and  ,the  persecution  of 
upright  Magistrates.  The  faint  murmur  w’afted  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  sounded  louder  and  louder,  until  it  won  a  nation's  ear,  and 
slung  with  bitter  disappointment  every  friend  of  humanity  and 
truth.  The  government  was  compelled  to  assent  to  inquiry, 
and  a  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  was  consequently 
appointed.  But  the  hopes  of  redress  from  this  quarter  were 
speedily  extinguished.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Colonial 
Office  was  averse  from  inquiry,  and  that  all  its  influence  would 
be  employed  in  shielding  from  British  justice  the  obliquities  of 
the  planters.  A  lleport  was  therefore  presented  which  glossed 
over  the  legal  chicanery  of  Colonial  legislation,  and  palliated  the 
ten  thousand  enormities  perpetmted  by  its  administrators.  The 
apprenticeship  system  was  represented  as  working  well,  both  for 
the  negro  and  the  planter,  and  all  change  was  deprecated.  We 
need  not  longer  dw^ell  on  the  character  of  this  report,  having  freely 
done  so,  and  at  some  length,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.*  We 
will  only  remark  that  it  \^"as  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  got  up  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  planters,  in  contravention  of  negro  rights, 
and  of  the  avowed  object  of  the  Abolition  Act. 

This  state  of  things  led  to  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Sturge, — long  known  as  one  of  the  most  uncompromising 
advocates  of  negro  freedom — to  visit  the  slave  colonies  on  a  tour  of 
observation,  in  order  that  he  might  personally  ascertain  and  re¬ 
port  the  actual  condition  of  the  colored  peasantry.  Three  other 
gentlemen  accompanied  him,  and  the  volume  before  us  is 
one  of  the  fruits  oi  their  mission.  We  should  do  injustice  to  our 
feelings  if  we  did  not  express  our  unqualified  admiration  of  the 
spirit  which  conceived  and  executed  the  project  Originating 
in  the  purest  motives  it  was  conducted  with  inimitable  discretion, 
and  its  results  are  detailed  with  a  temper  and  moderation  which 
must  command  the  approval  of  every  candid  mind  in  the  Colonies. 
There  is  nothing  of  exaggeration  in  the  account  which  is  render¬ 
ed.  The  facts  elicited  are  detailed  in  simple  language,  and  every 
allowance  which  candour  can  suggest  is  made  for  the  parties  cri¬ 
minated.  Most  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  unim¬ 
passioned  character  of  the  narrative.  Facts  are  left  to  make  their 
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own  impression,  wliile  the  views  of  the  relators  are  stated  in  a 
clear  and  manly  style.* 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  the  volume  must  prevent  our 
attempting  to  give  any  digest  of  its  contents.  We  can  only  sup¬ 
ply  some  extracts  from  its  pages,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  our 
readers  are  not  induced  eagerly  to  inquire  after  the  volume  itself. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  Yiave  perused  the  narrative  of  James 
Williams,  which  we  recently  noticed+  will  remember  the  horrify¬ 
ing  description  which  he  gives  of  the  w'orkhouse  discipline  and  of 
the  treadmill  especially.  Considerable  incredulity  respecting  his 
narrative  has  been  expressed  by  persons  unfriendly  to  the  further 
agitation  of  the  abolition  (piestion.  But  its  accuracy  is  fully  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  report  of  our  travellers,  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
go  far  to  prove  the  facility  with  which  Colonial  legislation  can 
evade  and  render  nugjitory  the  most  benignant  provisions  of 
British  laws.  Let  the  following  suffice  as  examples.  Mr.  Scoble 
visited  the  jail  of  Barbadoes,  and  his  account  of  what  he  saw  is 
thus  given : 

‘We  returned  back  to  the  treadmill.  The  women  were  then  on  ; 
such  a  sij'ht  1  never  s;iw  Ix'fure  ;  they  were  dressed  in  coarse  dowlas, 
descending  fnmi  the  hips  like  trowsers,  below  the  knees,  and  upwards 
to  the  lH)s(»m,  leaving  the  neck  exposed,  fitting  close  round  the  body. 
The  arms  from  below  the  shoulders  bare,  the  legs  bare  also.  The 
heads  shaved  quite  close,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  them.  They 
were  up  for  ten  minutes,  and  had  been  up  during  the  morning  four 
times  iK'fore,  and  were  to  Ik*  ])ut  up  twice  after  we  left.  No  difference 
whatever  was  made  between  them  as  to  the  amount  of  their  punish¬ 
ment.  When  we  arrived,  they  had  been  up  aliout  three  minutes,  and 
the  brutal  driver  was  Hogging  them  with  the  cat  with  as  much  severity 
as  he  had  previously  Hogged  the  men  ;  he  cut  them  wherever  he  listed, 
and  as  often  as  he  pleased.  We  were  dreadfully  shocked,  but  deter- 
miiUMl  to  witness  the  whole  proceeding.  On  the  mill  there  was  a  mu¬ 
latto  wcunan,  jwrhaps  about  thirty,  dreadfully  exhausted — indeed  she 
ctuild  not  step  any  more,  although  she  had  been  on  only  a  few  minutes. 
The  driver  Hoggt*d  her  re]H*atedly,  and  she  as  often  made  the  attempt 
to  tread  the  mill,  but  nature  u  as  worn  out.  She  was  literally  suspend¬ 
ed  by  the  bi*nd  of  the  elbow  of  one  arm,  a  negro  holding  down  the 


•  The  attacks  made  on  Mr.  Sturge  by  some  professedly  religions  publica¬ 
tions,  are  too  contemptible  to  receive  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  Church 
of  EiiffUtnd  Gazette  has  especially  distinguished  itself  by  its  intemperate  and 
ul>siml  abuse.  The  Record  has  also  acted  worthy  of  itself.  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  Mr.  Sturge  to  attempt  to  reply  to  such  opponents  ;  and  we  therefore 
cMmtent  ourselves  with  jx)inting  the  finger  of  scorn  at  these  articles.  The 
Established  Church  has  cause  to  tremble  when  its  most  zealous  organs  delight 
II  libelling  the  character,  and  in  distorting  the  motives  of  such  a  man. 

t  New  Series,  Vol,  11.  p.  80. 
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wrist  at  the  top  of  tlie  mill,  for  some  minutes ;  and  her  poor  legs 
knocking  against  the  revolving  stej>s  of  the  mill  until  her  bkHnl  markeil 
them.  There  she  hung  groaning,  and  anon  receiving  a  cut  from  the 
driver,  to  which  she  apj>eared  almost  inditferent.  When  the  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  were  up,  the  negro  above  released  her  arm,  and  she  fell  on  tlie 
floor  utterly  unable  to  suj)port  herself,  and  at  bust  managed  to  stagger 
out  of  the  jdacc.  Her  sufferings  must  have  been  terrible.  But  she 
was  not  the  only  one  who  suffered.  A  black  girl,  aj)parently  alniut 
eighteen,  was  equally  exhausted.  When  we  arrived,  she  was  moaning 
piteously.  Her  moans  were  answered  by  the  gut  of  the  whip.  She 
endeavoured  again  and  again  to  tread  the  mill,  but  w'as  utterly  unable. 
She  had  lost  all  power,  and  hung,  in  the  same  helpless  way  with  the 
mulatto  woman,  suspended  by  the  left  arm,  held  on  by  the  wrist  by  a 
negro  above.  The  l)end  of  the  arm  passed  over  the  rail,  and  the  wrist 
was  held  down  tightly,  so  that  she  could  not  alter  her  position,  or  get 
the  least  ease  by  moving.  It  was  most  affecting  to  hear  her  appeals  to 
the  driver,  *  Sweet  massa,  do  pity  me — do  sweet  massa,  pity  me — my 
arm  is  broke.'  Her  entreaties  to  l)e  relieved  were  answered  by  cuts 
from  the  whip,  and  threats  that  did  she  not  cease  to  make  a  noise,  he 
would  have  her  down  and  flog  her.  The  fear  that  he  would  carry  this 
threat  into  execution  led  her  to  suppress  her  feelings  as  well  as  she 
could.  I  then  engaged  the  attention  of  the  driver  in  a  conversation, 
and  managed  to  j)lace  him  towards  me  in  such  a  position  that  he  could 
not  see  the  mill,  and  by  a  multitude  of  questions,  occupied  about  two 
minutes  of  the  time  until  the  glass  had  run  down ;  thus  saving  the  poor 
creature  any  more  flogging.  When  let  go,  she  sunk  on  the  ground  exhaus¬ 
ted,  but  managed  shortly  after  to  crawl  away  from  the  scene  of  her  suffer¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Lloyd  and  I  went  shortly  after  to  that  part  of  the  mill  where  the 
women  are  kept ;  the  whole  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  profuse  per- 
.spiration,  and  scarcely  able  to  speak.  We  examined  the  legs  of  the 
mulatto  woman,  and  found  them  shockingly  bruised,  the  skin  in  one 
part  about  the  size  of  a  dollar  torn  away.  The  p(M)r  black  girl  had 
lost  the  skin  off  the  l)end  of  her  arm,  and  Wiis  suffering  dreadfully 
from  the  cramp.  In  reference  to  the  latter  female,  I  observed  the 
driver  cut  her  across  the  naked  ankles,  leaving  the  mark  of  his  cat  vi¬ 
sible.  1  spoke  a  few  kind  words,  which  greatly  affected  them.  Thus 
then,  it  appears,  that  in  Barbadoes  women  committed  to  the  treadmill 
are  catted  ad  libitum — the  driver’s  feelings  alone  being  the  rule  which 
governs  him  in  the  use  of  his  scourge.  During  the  whole  time  these 
scenes  were  transacting,  the  Barbadoes  Legislature  were  holding  their 
Sessions  within  thirty  yards  of  the  treadmill.’ — pp.  6 — 8. 

It  appears  from  the  subsequent  narrative  of  Messrs.  Sturge  and 
Harvey,  that  the  horrors  of  this  prison-house  have  been  some¬ 
what  mitigated : 

‘  On  comparing  our  observations  at  the  jail  with  those  of  our  friend 
J.  Scoble,  when  he  visited  it  six  weeks  ago,  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
more  glaring  abuses  have  already  Iwjen  corrected  by  the  new  Governor. 
J.  Scoble  ol)serves,  that  during  the  whole  time  the  scenes  he  witnessed 
were  transacting,  *  the  Barbadoes  Legislature  were  holding  their  ses- 
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sions  within  thirty  yards  of  the  treadmill.”  We  incidentally  learned, 
that  Sir  Evan  Mac  Gregor  first  liecame  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  treadmill  was  worked,  by  observing  it  from  the  windows  of 
the  Council  Chamber.  .  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  presumption,  tliat 
under  the  circumstances.  Sir  Lionel  Smith  must  often  have  witnessed 
the  sufferings,  or  heard  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  torture  ; 
yet  under  his  administration  these  things  were  permitted  to  continue.** 

— p.  139. 

Similar  atrocities  are  practised  in  the  other  Islands.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  treadmill  at  St.  Ann’s,  Jamaica,  needs  no 
comment. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  morning  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  workhouse  and 
jail,  which  are  contiguous  premises,  separated  only  by  a  party- wall. 
We  were  shown  over  them,  in  the  supervisor's  absence,  by  his  deputy. 
Jn  the  jail  there  were  three  prisoners  in  chains,  and  with  their  feet  in 
shackles,  waiting  their  trial.  We  were  told  they  had  attempted  to  es- 
cajH? ;  the  wall  was  snthcieiitly  high,  but  it  appeared  the  d(x>r  was  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  left  oj)en,  so  that  they  are  compelled  thus  to  suffer  because 
the  turnkey  is  cureless.  In  the  workhouse  there  were  two  prisoners  in 
the  solitary  cells.  One  was  a  female  apprentice,  sentenced  to  that 
j)unishment  and  to  the  treadmill  twice  a  day,  for  deficiency  of  work. 
She  was  evidently  ill,  and  had  l)een  so,  we  were  informed,  from  the 
time  of  her  coming  in,  so  that  the  second  part  of  the  sentence  could 
not  be  ciirried  into  effect.  In  the  women’s  sleeping-room  was  a  woman 
suffering  fnun  an  injury  sustained  on  the  treadmill.  She  was  in  chains. 
A  boy  in  the  men’s  ward  was  ill  from  the  same  cause.  The  deputy 
told  us  that  an  old  woman,  now  at  work  with  the  penal  gang,  had  this 
morning  sustained  similar  injury  from  the  mill.  There  are  about  se¬ 
venty  j)risouers  in  the  jail  and  workhouse,  for  whom  the  sleeping  ac¬ 
commodation  is  very  insiifhcient.  A  large  number  of  them  are  life  con¬ 
victs,  principally  “  incorrigible  runaways  ”  from  slavery.  The  tread¬ 
mill  at  this  workhouse  is  a  cylinder  about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  with 
broad  stejxs.  The  handrail  above  it  has  eight  pair  of  straps  fastened  to 
it,  with  which  the  WTists  of  the  prisoners  are  always  secured.  The 
biMird  under  the  rail  descends  perpendicularly,  and  not  in  a  sloping  di- 
r4*ction,  towards  the  mill,  and  does  not,  therefore  afford  them  the 
fdightest  protwtion  when  they  lose  the  step  and  hang  by  the  wTists.  In 
tluit  case  the  shai*])  steps  of  the  mill,  which  project  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  from  the  cylinder,  must  revolve  against  the  bodies  and  legs  of  the 
prisoners  with  torturing  effect.  Such  are  the  faults  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  mill,  and  the  results  are  such  as  may  have  been  anticipated. 
Every  step  is  stained  with  blood  b(»th  recent  and  old  ;  the  former 
being  that  of  the  piK)r  old  woman  whom  the  deputy  mentioned  to  us. 
It  had  been  shed  st)  profusely,  that  even  the  sand  on  the  floor  was 


Sir  Lionel  Smith  has  subsequently  been  advanced  to  the  Governorship  of 
Jamaica,  and  one  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  suspend  Dr.  Palmer,  one  of  the 
most  upright  magistrates  in  the  island. 
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thickly  sprinkled  with  it.  We  asked  him  whether  the  prisoners  on 
the  treadwheel  were  flogged.  He  replied  that  it  was  necessary  “  to’ 
touch  them  up  ** — women  as  well  as  men.  The  latter,  he  said,  were 
struck  on  the  back,  but  the  women  on  their  feet.  The  whip,  which 
we  asked  to  see,  is  a  cat  composed  of  nine  lashes  of  knotted  small  cords. 
The  driver  of  the  penal  gang,  superintendant  of  the  treadmill,  and 
other  similar  officers,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  workhouses,  are 
taken  out  of  the  gang  of  life  convicts.  It  is  fejurful  to  contemplate  the 
abuses  committed  by  these  petty  tyrants,  who,  being  already  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  are  thus  almost  irresponsible,  and  Ix^yond  the 
reach  of  the  law. 

‘  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  day,  while  we  were  in  the  town,  con¬ 
versing  with  several  persons,  the  Special  INIagistrate  of  the  district  pass¬ 
ed  by  in  his  gig.  He  was  quite  intoxicated,  and  was  being  driven  by 
the  bookkeeper  of  a  neighbouring  estate,  to  which  they  appeared  to  be 
going  to  administer  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Tins  man’s 
conduct  and  character  are  publicly  and  disgracefully  notorious/ 

— pp.  203 — 205. 

Mr.  Sturge  and  bis  companion  repaired  to  the  same  scene  of 
torture  on  die  following  day,  and  die  spectacle  exhibited  is  dius 
described ; 

‘  We  went  this  morning  to  see  the  treadmill  at  six  o'clock,  at  which 
time  the  prisoners  sentenced  to  this  punishment,  are  put  upon  it  pre¬ 
viously  to  their  being  sent  to  the  penal  gang.  Two  mixed  gangs  of 
men  and  women  were  put  upon  it  during  our  stay ;  the  latter  had  no‘ 
suitable  dress,  and  were,  therefore,  liable  to  be  indecently  exjiosed. 
The  lever,  by  which  the  speed  of  the  wheel  is  regulated,  was  held  the 
whole  time  by  the  driver,  who  sometimes  relaxed  his  hold  for  a  few 
seconds,  which  made  it  revolve  witli  such  rapidity,  as  to  throw  all  the 
prisoners  off.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  punishment  may  lie  increased 
beyond  endurance  at  his  caprice.  Nearly  all  the  prisoners  were  dread- 
fully  exhausted  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes.  One  of  the  prisoners 
told  us  he  was  sent  because  a  cattle  (a  steer)  died  under  his  charge. 
W^e  observed  this  morning,  that  not  only  was  the  floor  sprinkled,  and 
the  steps  stained,  but  the  very  drum  of  the  mill  was  spotted  witli  blood. 
If  the  prisoners  cannot  keep  step,  they  are  suffered  to  hang,  battered 
by  the  wheel,  till  the  time  expires.  The  old  woman  mentioned  to  us 
yesterday,  hung  the  whole  time,  as  she  could  not  keep  step  from  the 
commencement.  8he  was  so  much  injured,  that  she  could  not  be  put 
on  the  mill  this  morning  ;  but  that  did  nut  prevent  her  being  sent  to 
work  in  the  penal  gang  in  chains,  and  an  iron  collar.* 

Such  are  tlie  enormities  daily  and  hourly  practised  throughout 
the  slave  colonics.  They  are  perpetrated  in  the  light  of  open 
day,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment  or  disguise.  They  are 
sanctioned  by  colonial  laws, — are  in  harmony  with  colonial  feel¬ 
ing,  and  are  rarely  interrupted  by  the  representatives  of  British 
majesty ;  and  yet  wc  were  told  by  Lord  Stanley  on  bringing  in 
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the  Bill  misnamed  the  Abolition  Act,  that  the  negro  should 
‘  enjoy  every  right  and  every  privilege  of  a  free  man,  subject  to 
*thi8  restriction,  and  this  restriction  only^  that  he  shdl,  for  a 
‘  certain  time,  remain  under  contract  to  labour  industriously  in 
‘  the  service  of  his  present  owner,  but  his  then  employer/  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  such  a  system  is  denounced  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other ; — that  the  British  people  refuse  to  receive  it 
as  a  performance  of  the  contract  into  which  they  entered  with 
die  colonists  and  for  which  they  paid  so  dearly  i  If  there  is  sin¬ 
cerity  in  human  dealing — if  the  protestations  of  philanthropy — 
the  vows  of  Christian  faith  can  be  relied  on,  then  the  nation  must 
repudiate  wdth  indignant  scorn,  the  cheat  which  has  been  prac¬ 
tised  on  them.  ‘  l&nable  us,*  says  Mr.  Birt,  in  his  able  and 
caustic  address  to  Sir  George  Grey,  ‘  to  contradict  those  who 
‘say  to  us,  that  instead  of  enforcing  the  law,  ‘that  females  shall 
‘  not  be  flogged,* — instead  of  removing  from  the  negroes  ‘  every 
‘  taint  of  their  servile  condition,* — instead  of  ‘  freeing  them  from 
‘  tlie  atrocious  system  of  irresponsible  corporal  punishment,*  you 
‘  have  suffered  them  to  be  made  the  victims  of  a  newly-invented 
‘  workhouse  system,  which  puts  them  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law ; 
‘and  that  you  have  allowed  the  workhouse  itself  to  be  turned 
‘  into  a  place  of  torture,  where  females  as  well  as  males  writhe 
‘  under  uncounted  and  merciless  whippings,  and  dye  the  tread- 
‘  mill  with  their  blood.  You  ought  to  render  it  impossible  for 
‘  those  to  obtiiin  a  moment’s  belief  who  say,  that  you  have  given 
‘  ocaision  to  the  negroes  to  deplore  a  deception,  which  offered 
‘  freedom  to  their  imagination,  but  denied  it  to  their  enjoyment, 

‘  and  flung  them  back,  under  another  name,  to  their  old  tor- 
‘  mentors,  w’ho  clutclied  them  then,  and  grasp  them  now, 
‘in  a  paroxysm  of  cruelty  and  rage.’  jiage  8.  We  deeply 
deplore  the  fact  that  her  Majesty’s  Government  have  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  which  renders  it  impossible  to  defend  them 
from  the  charges  implied  in  this  passage.  The  negligence  or 
more  criminal  treachery  of  the  colonial  office  has  defeated  the 
design  of  a  philanthropic  nation,  and  inflicted  on  the  most  hapless 
race  on  the  face  of  the  globe  new  and  untold  miseries.  But  to 
proceed  witli  our  extracts. 

The  case  of  Cyrus  Wallace  strikingly  illustrates  tlie  frauds 
practised  on  the  negroes,  and  the  little  benefit  they  derive  from 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  owners  resident  in  Britain.  Many 
of  our  countrymen  have  been  deluded  into  a  belief  of  the  good 
treatment  of  the  apprentices,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  humane 
and  liberal  chiu^cter  of  some  West  India  proprietors.  The  in¬ 
structions  sent  out  arc  supposed  to  be  faithfully  acted  on,  and  the 
report  of  ill-treatment  and  excessive  labour  is  in  consequence 
Indie ved  to  be  unfounded.  Let  such  persons  read  the  following 
statement,  and  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  but  a  specimen  of  a  class. 
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‘  In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  saw  a  n^;n*o  from  Glasgow  estate,  the 
property  of  R.  - Wallace,  M.P.,  for  Greenock,  whose  affecting  narra. 
tion  is  inserted  here  as  a  further  illustnition  of  the  present  state  of 
negro  slavery  in  Jamaica.  We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  the 
proprietor  of  tliis  estate  has  been  kept  in  ignonince  of  the  treatment 
of  his  negroi‘8 ;  and  it  is  not  without  great  regret,  that  we  bring  these 
facts  under  his  notice,  and  that  of  the  public  in  the  present  manner ; 
but  we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  there  are  no 
estates  more  oppressively  and  even  cruelly  mainiged,  than  th(»8e  of  many 
liberal,  humane,  and  even  religious  proprietors  resident  in  England. 

‘Statement  of  Cyrus  Wallace,  an  apprentice,  from  Glasgow  estate: 

‘  The  old  living  before  was  better  than  now.  If  we  come  to  the  Ray, 
(Savanna-la-Mar,)  to  make  a  complaint,  we  are  punished  for  it  when 
the  magistrate  come  upon  the  estate.  W e  are  obliged  to  work  on  our 
Fridays  and  Saturdays.  The  magistrate  threaten  we  and  make  we 
consent ;  he  say,  ‘  if  any  person  deny  working  on  Saturday,  bring 
them  down  to  the  Bay,  and  I  shall  cat  them.’  Alnmt  four  weeks  ago, 
on  a  Friday,  shellblow,  the  busha,  (overseer,)  ordered  the  gang  to 
work  the  next  day,  (Saturday.)  I  say,  I  can’t  work,  because  I  have 
a  pain  in  my  back,  and  want  to  take  a  dose  of  salts,  as  it  is  my  own 
day.  The  constable  said,  if  I  uould  not  make  the  fire,  (throughout 
the  day  at  the  lH)iling-house,)  he  would  lock  me  up.  I  lusked  him  to 
toke  me  to  the  busha,  who  said  I  should  be  locked  up,  and  to-morrow 
be  taken  down  to  the  Bay  to  be  catted,  I  u  iis  locked  up  that  night, 
(Friday,)  in  my  wet  clothes,  and  all  the  next  day  without  food  or 
"water;  and  when  I  was  let  out,  it  was  so  late  I  could  not  go  to  my  own 
house,  but  was  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  of  the  hospital :  I  was 
not  brought  before  the  magistrate.  The  constable,  (driver,)  lock  you 
up  when  him  like;  the  book-keeper  lock  you  up  w'hen  him  like  ;  when 
the  busha  come,  they  tell  him,  and  he  fasten  you  in  the  dark  hole 
better.  When  the  magistrate  come  on  the  property,  they  bring  you 
before  him,  and  he  know  all  about  you  before  you  come.  If  you 
offer  to  speak  for  yourself,  he  hold  his  finger  and  say,  ‘  not  a  word.’ 
Mr.  \\’allace  property,  worse  than  any  property  in  the  parish  ;  every 
property  better  than  w'e.  If  any  person  was  to  say — hem,  in  the 
field,  the  constable  take  and  lock  you  up ;  and  if  the  magistrate  don’t 
send  you  to  dance  the  tread-mill,  he  send  you  to  be  cat,  (Hogged.) 
There  are  four  men  put  dowm  to  get  cat.  We  don’t  know  what  we 
do.  Busha,  where  I  working,  he  come  there,  and  why  the  reason 
make  him  sure  he  get  me  cat ;  I  work  three  Saturdays,  and  no  pay 
and  no  day.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  want  a  day.  He 
says,  devil  a  day  you  get,  I  said,  1  must  have  a  day,  1  lose  t<K»  much 
day  ;  you  take  away  three  day  from  me,  and  this  is  four.  He  says, 
you  were  at  the  lK)iling-house,  stealing  sugar.  I  says,  me  Sir ;  I 
would  not  do  that,  because  I  know  the  property  that  1  live  upon,  and 
would  not  make  fool  of  myself.  When  he  tell  me  he  won’t  give  me 
the  day,  I  go  aw^ay  and  take  one  day.  He  would  not  pay  me,  and  I 
w'as  in  need.  He  told  me,  you  went  and  took  day  yesterday  ;  I  sjiid, 
yes  Sir.  He  said,  now  you  may  be  sure,  so  help  me  God,  that  you’ll 
get  cat.  The  magistrate  has  not  yet  been  on  the  prop(*rly;  but  when- 
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ever  he  docs  come,  the  day  he  comes,  I  get  it  y  he  does  whatever  busha 
tell  him.  They  give  more  flogging  now  than  when  we  were  slave. 
Before,  when  they  had  the  jM»wer  of  we,  they  overliHik  little  thing ; 
not  now.  After  crop  we  are  continually  obliged  to  watch  (at  night,  liy 
turn.)  and  get  no  pay.  Only  those  that  watch  get  their  six  herrinj^ 
every  Monday;  and  those  that  won’t  watch  get  nothing.  We  don’t 
get  anv  pay  for  our  half  Friday.  The  busha  makes  us  work  on  Satur¬ 
day  when  he  likes  by  taking  us  before  tbe  magistrate.  Sometimes 
we  get  every  other  Saturday.  When  we  liave  worked  out  four  or  five 
Saturdays  according  to  the  magistrate’s  order,  he  send  for  the  magis¬ 
trate  again,  and  say,  we  don’t  turn  out  soon,  though  we  turn  out  at 
day-light.  Since  the  law  came  in  we  have  had  only  about  half  our 
Saturdays.  We  turn  out  to  work  at  day-light,  and  are  allowed  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast ;  they  promise  we  an  hour  and  a-half  for  dinner ; 
when  plenty  of  gentlemen  come  upon  the  property  we  get  an  honr-and- 
a-half ;  but  when  nohcMly  come,  the  shell-blow  again,  before  we  can 
well  catch  a  we  house  (i.  e.  the  signal  is  heard  for  their  return  to  the 
field  almost  before  they  have  had  time  to  reach  their  houses,  much  less 
to  dispatch  their  dinners.)  We  looking  to  all  our  neighbours  and  they 
not  so.  We  never  draw  off  till  dark ;  all  will  not  satisfy.  IMassa 
think,  perhaps,  1  tell  him  lie  ;  but  take  me  off  the  ])roperty  and  bring 
the  magistrate,  the  overseer,  the  book-keeper,  and  the  constable,  and  I 
would  beg  massa  the  favour  to  put  the  Bible  before  me,  (put  me  on  my 
oath).  In  crop  we  set  to  work  on  Monday,  and  put  the  mill  about  at 
four  o’clock.  I  am  employed  one  time  making  fire,  and  another  time 
in  the  !M»iling-liouse.  They  exj^ect  we  to  lH>il  twelve  coppers  and 
twelve  skips  of  licpior.  The  mill-house  people  (feeders  of  the  mill, 
and  carriers  of  cane  and  greentrash,)  work  one  whole  day ;  and  if 
they  are  not  able  to  finish  they  work  all  night.  If  they  get  done  once 
lief(»re  night,  when  they  have  good  canes,  they  are  not  able  to  d(»  it 
again  for  two  or  three  weeks  when  they  have  dry  canes.  Next  day 
they  go  into  the  field,  and  another  fresh  spell  work  the  same.  The 
mill-house  people  will  generally  finish  by  the  middle  of  the  Saturday 
night ;  but,  we  in  the  boiling-house,  are  employed  till  day-light  on 
Sunday  morning.  Not  long  ago,  the  mill  was  about  till  after  mid-day 
on  Sunday.  The  lM>iling-house  peo]>le  work  all  night  long  ;  sometimes 
liieif  are  in  the  boiling^honse  from  Monday  morning  till  Sunday  inom^ 
ing.  When  the  mill-house  stop  (for  a  few  minutes,)  from  sending 
liquor,  you  get  a  little  sleep,  then  when  it  send  down  more  liquor 
you  budge  again.  The  mule  boys,  like  the  boiling-house  people,  get 
no  sleep.  This  is  a  thing  we  never  were  used  to  do.  They  put  too 
much  upon  we.  We  get  nothing  for  our  nights.  We  get  amaccaroni, 
(one  and  eightpence,)  for  the  extra  time  the  first  four  days  ;  ten- 
ptmee  for  our  half  Friday,  and  half  dollar  for  Saturday.  If  we  don’t 
able  to  make  the  twelve  copper,  we  get  three  bitts  for  Saturday,  (one 
shilling  and  tenpence  halfpenny),  W’hen  we  meet  good  cane  w'e  make 
it,  (the  twelve  coppere ;)  but  when  we  meet  dry  cane,  we  don’t  make 
it,  and  yet  they  require  it  from  we.  Kvery  little  they  pay  "we,  obliged 
to  g<»  for  our  l>elly.  W e  have  no  grounds  but  a  bit  of  garden  about 
our  house,  and  to  this  there  is  no  fence  ;  the  cattle  get  into  it  night 
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and  day.  No  pcntlemnn  so  much  fine  woodland  as  masvsa  ;  hut  we  no 
time  to  work  it.  We  were  obliged  to  throw  up  our  old  grounds,  be¬ 
cause  the  iieighlK)urs’  ciittle  trespassed  in  it.  It  is  now  common  pas¬ 
ture.  Before  the  first  of  August  w'e  had  a  fence  to  our  old  groumls  ; 
but  since,  w^e  have  had  no  time  to  put  it  up  agiiin.  We  used  to  have  a 
watchman  for  our  grounds,  but  now  we  have  none.  We  heard  magis¬ 
trate  say,  if  we  won’t  watch  cattle-pen,  the  watchman  should  be  taken 
from  our  ground  ;  but,  if  we  would  consent  to  watch  the  cattle,  we 
should  have  a  watchman  for  our  ground ;  but  busha  take  away  our 
watchman,  and  we  continue  to  watch  the  cattle.  Sunday  we  used  to 
attend  church ;  but  now  when  w'e  have  nothing  to  eat,  no  Friday  nor 
Saturday,  what  time  else  for  to  cook  victual.  We  have  no  time  to  go 
to  church.  On  Sunday  we  take  we  hoe,  and  pick  alnnit  a  little,  for 
we  to  eat  through  the  w'eek.  We  have  nobody  to  lean  upon,  and  so 
we  do  every  thing  busha  tell  us  on  pur|K)se  to  see  if  we  can  get  living 
with  him,  but  he  get  worse  and  worse  every  day.  We  get  our  salt, 
(herrings,)  very  seldom  ;  now  we  get  none.  We  are  worse  otF  than 
iHjfore  the  first  of  August.  We  are  all  broken  heart ;  getting  old  be¬ 
fore  our  time.  If  we  go  into  the  hospital  we  wish  never  to  come  out 
agjiin.  From  morning  day-light  they  swear  and  curse  upon  we  till 
sliell  blow.  If  the  parson,  (one  of  the  Scottish  missionaries,)  were  not 
there  to  tell  us  g(M)d  word,  we  should  lie  down  like  cattle  in  the  pas¬ 
ture.  Last  week  four  people  have  been  put  in  the  dark  room  every 
night  without  magistrate’s  order.  JMen  and  women  are  put  together 
in  one  dark  room.  One  ytmng  girl  was  put  in  for  thrtn?  nights  because 
when  the  book-keeper  cursed  her  sister,  she  lusked  him  ‘what  for  curse 
her  sister  Tlie  hot-house  is  an  ugly  dirty  place.  When  the  Hanover 
magistrate,  IMr.  Odelle  came,  he  quarrel  much  about  it,  and  said  it 
was  a  hog  place.  IMassa,  this  is  not  all  ;  it  is  more  than  what  I  can 
tell,  I  am  obliged  to  forget.’  * — pp.  252 — 25?. 

w  e  can  make  room  on  this  part  of  the  subject  but  for  one 
more  extract,  to  which  we  call  the  es})ecial  attention  of  our 
r(*aders.  When  instances  of  illegality  and  cruel  treatment  arc 
pointed  out  by  the  friends  of  the  negro,  it  is  usually  replied, 
that  they  are  indicative  only  of  the  character  of  individuids,  and 
must  not,  therefore,  be  made  the  ground  of  general  charges 
against  the  Colonists.  The  force  of  this  plea  is  easily  met  by  the 
fact  that,  while  individuals  arc  the  peri)etrators,  their  crimes  arc 
sanctioned,  and  their  impunity  securea  by  the  prevalent  feeling 
of  the  community.  The  following  will  suffice  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  : 

‘  Before  concluding  our  journal,  it  may  not  be  im])roper  to  mention 
an  official  investigation,  that  took  place  during  our  stay  in  the  colony, 
and  which  affords  some  important  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  the 
negroes.  On  the  18th  of  February,  an  apprentice  named  Joe  Daw¬ 
kins,  from  Spencer’s  Pen,  in  St.  Catherine’s  parish,  came  to  Spanish 
Town,  to  complain  to  S|)ecial  Justice  Ramsay ;  that  he  was  tlireatened 
until  punishment,  by  James  Dundass,  the  overseer  of  Molvnes,  an 
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estate  in  St.  Andrews,  belonj^ing  to  Anthony  Davis,  residing  in 
England,  who  is  also  the  proprietor  of  Spencer’s  Pen.  On  the  13th 
instant,  he,  (Dawkins)  was  employed  in  taking  lime  to  Molynes,  with 
a  mule  and  cart,  when  the  axletree  broke  and  he  was  obliged  to  put 
up  the  cart  on  an  estate  by  the  way.  He  went  on  and  reported  the 
accident  to  Dundass,  who  behaved  with  such  violence  towards  him, 
that  he  ran  off  to  Spanish  Town  for  protection.  In  order  to  explain 
his  fears,  he  stated  that,  the  said  Dundass  wius  in  the  habit  of  mal¬ 
treating  the  apprentices  on  Molynes ;  that  some  of  them  wore  ri vetted 
iron  collars ;  that  Dundass  put  others  in  the  stocks  and  chained  them 
by  the  neck  to  a  p4»st  in  the  hot  house ;  that  he  beat  them  with  his 
supplejack,  and  that  a  fortnight  ago  he  had  caused  one  of  the  appren¬ 
tices  to  be  laid  down  by  two  of  the  negroes,  while  a  third  gave  him  a 
severe  flogging.  On  the  same  day  an  apprentice  from  IMolynes,  nani- 
ed  James  Wine,  came  to  Spanish  Town  to  complain  to  the  Governor, 
and  was  referred  to  the  same  Special  Justice.  lie  c(»mplained  that  he 
had  Ihhmi  turned  out  of  the  hospital,  and  compelled  to  work  during  se- 
v'ere  sickness.  He  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  preceding  witness, 
with  the  addition,  that  the  use  of  ri  vetted  iron  collars  on  the  estate, 
was  sanctioned  by  Lloyd,  the  former  Special  Justice  of  the  district  who 
was  afterwards  removed  to  another  part  of  the  island,  and  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Captain  Brownson,  who  was  at  this  date,  in  charge  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  SjH^cial  Magistrate.  These  depositions  were  reported  to  the 
Governor,  who  ordered  Special  Justices,  Kent  and  IMoresby,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Molynes  estate,  and  inquire  into  the  facts  and  into  the  penal 
discipline  in  use  on  the  estate.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  some 
of  the  affidavits  of  the  apprentices. 

‘John  Cumso,  ‘a  miserable  object  with  diseased  feet,*  states,  that  he 
had  an  iron  collar  put  on  his  neck  by  order  of  Special  Justice  Lloyd 
some  time  after  August,  1334,  and  does  not  remember  when  it  was 
taken  off.  In  the  time  of  that  magistrate,  he  was  frequently  put  in 
the  stiHrks  by  Dundass,  during  his  half  Friday. 

‘  Elsey  Lewis  de|)oses,  that  she  was  compelled  to  wear  an  iron  collar 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  that  Lloyd  saw  Dundass  screw  it  on. 

‘  William  Lake  deposes,  that  four  weeks  ago,  he  received  thirty-nine 
lashes  by  order  of  Captain  Brownson,  who  also  ordered  that  the  black¬ 
smith  should  rivet  an  iron  collar  on  his  neck,  which  he  has  worn  ever 
since,  and  worked  in  the  field.  Before  he  was  brought  before  the 
Sj>ecial  Justice,  he  was  kept  five  days  and  nights  in  the  hot-house, 
handcuffed  and  in  the  stocks,  and  was  chained  to  a  post  one  of  those 
nights.  He  did  not  hear  Dundass  tell  the  magistrate  that  he  confined 
him,  and  he,  (Lake)  made  no  complaint  to  the  magistrate  himself.  In 
reference  also  to  W  ibiam  Lake’s  case,  there  is  the  following  entry  in 
the  complainUbook  of  Molynes  estate January  9th,  laS?.  Wm. 
Lake  charged  with  being  a  runaway,  to  receive  thirty-nine  stHpes,  and 
to  jToif  back  eighty  daySf  that  he  Inrs  l)een  absent,  and  to  wear  a  rivetted 
iron  collar  for  six  weeks.  Signed  W.  H.  Brownson.* 

*  Susan  Porter  deposes,  that  since  Christnnis  she  was  confined  in  the 
dark  room  one  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  until  ten  o’clock  on  the 
follo\nng  Friday,  (two  days  and  nights,)  during  which  time,  she  had 
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no  food  of  any  sort.  She  told  Captain  Broumson,  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  her  complaint.  She  was  locked  up  once  before,  but  did  not 
complain  to  the  magistrate.  Alniut  ten  months  after  the  1st  of  August, 
11U14,  she  was  severely  flogged  by  Mr.  Dundass,  but  did  not  complain 
to  the  magistrate.  She  did  complain  twice  to  Captain  Brownson  about 
two  months  ago,  that  she  had  no  allowance  of  food  and  no  days.  He 
said  he  would  see  to  it,  but  he  did  not,  and  she  has  nothing  to  live 
upon  but  what  her  children  give  her. 

‘Alexander  Notice,  states,  that  about  four  weeks  ago  Dundass 
caused  two  of  the  other  apprentices  to  lay  hold  of  him,  while  a  third 
flogged  him  severely  on  the  bare  back  with  a  cat.  He  was  not  tried 
by  the  Special  Magistrate,  and  did  not  go  to  complain.  The  same 
day  Dundass  had  previously  severely  beaten  him  over  the  head  and  neck 
with  a  horse- whip. 

‘  Richard  Dawkins  deposes,  that  he  was  flogged  by  Dundass,  and  did 
not  go  to  complain,  but  ran  away  ;  for  which,  when  taken,  he  was 
locked  up  in  the  dark  room  two  days  before  Christmas.  He  was 
chained  to  a  post  and  handatffed,  the  chain  ran  through  the  handcuff. 

‘  Edward  Dawkins  deposes,  that  he  has  seen  William  Lake  and 
Richard  Dawkins  in  the  stocks,  with  iron  collars  round  their  necks, 
and  a  chain  passed  through  the  collars  ' and  fastened  to  a  post,  and 
knows  that  Susan  Porter  was  locked  up  for  several  days.  They  have 
never  gone  to  the  magistrate,  they  knew  they  would  get  no  right. 
Never  siiw  Dundass  strike  any  but  the  little  children.  The  apprentices 
are  often  locked  up  at  night,  and  let  out  in  the  morning,  without  ever 
being  brought  before  a  Special  Magistrate. 

‘  William  Naar  states,  that  he  has  been  so  locked  up  himself.  He 
remembers  Dundass  flogging  Richard  Dawkins,  he,  (Naar)  l)roughtthe 
cat  out  of  the  house  to  flt)g  him.  Dawkins  ran  away,  and  when  he 

was  taken,  he  was  confined  in  the  stocks  and  chained  to  a  |)ost. 

•  «  «  • 

‘  Dundass  himself  handed  in  a  written  statement  to  the  magistrates, 
in  which  he  asserts,  the  iron  collars  were  rivetted  on  the  necks  (»f  the 
apprentices,  by  order  of  the  Special  ^Magistrates ;  that  William  Lake 
was  confined  in  the  stocks  and  chained  to  a  jH»st  for  .security^  till 
Captain  Brownsem  should  visit  the  property,  and  try  him  as  a  runa¬ 
way  ;  that  John  Cumso  was  locked  up  on  Friday  night,  by  order  of 
Special  Justice  Lloyd.  He  admits  having  struck  Susiin  Porter  with 
supplejack ;  he  admits  having  locked  up  some  of  the  apprentices  with, 
out  calling  in  the  Special  Magistrate ;  he  admits  having  flogged 
Alexander  Notice.’ — pp.  334 — 339. 

« 

Such  a  series  of  atrocities  may  be  supposed  to  have  aw  akened  the 
indignation  of  the  Jamaica  community,  and  to  have  banished  the 
parties  implicated  from  respectable  society.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  they  w'ere  held  to  be  martyrs  to 
the  colonial  interest,  and  were  treated  accordingly.  The  two 
magistrates,  Lloyd  and  Brownson,  being  dismissed  from  office 
by  the  Governor,  ‘for  having  employed  the  illegal  punishment 
‘  of  rivetted  iron  collars,  and  for  iiaving  suppresscnl  those  sen- 
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‘  tences  in  their  official  reports,’  received  the  strongest  expres¬ 
sions  of  ^mpathy  from  the  planters.  A  public  dinner  was 
given  to  Captain  Brownson,  at  which  his  conduct  was  highly 
eulogized,  and  a  subscription  entered  into  ‘  for  the  purcluise  of 
‘  some  memorial,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  his  impartial  con- 
‘  duct  in  administering  the  law  as  special  justice.’  His  colleague 
received  a  still  more  signal  mark  of  approbation.  The  whole 
parish  of  Clarendon  adopted  his  case,  and  presented  him  with 
the  following  address :  ' 

*  Sir, 

'  We,  the  magistrates,  freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Clarendon,  Ih'j^  leave  to  offer  the  expression  of  our  unfeigned 
regret  at  your  dismissal  from  the  Special  Magistracy  of  this  island. 
\Vc  deplore  this  evmt  as  a  public  calamity  ;  and  when  we  reflect  on 
the  disorganised  and  unsettled  state,  in  wdiich  you  found  many  of  the 
properties  in  this  district,  (arising  fri»m  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  removal  of  your  predecessor,)  we  feel  that  to  your  exertions,  and 
to  the  faithful  discharge  of  your  official  duties,  we  are  indebted  for  (mr 
j)resent  comparative  tranquillity.  Your  rigilancCf  active  habits  and 
addrcsSy  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  restore  order  ;  and  we  venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  result  of  the  strictest  investigation,  would  pn»ve 
creditable  to  yourself,  and  show  that  your  great  object  was  the  mainte-  , 
nance  of  proper  discipline,  wdth  the  least  jH>ssible  severity.  We  shall 
always  be  happy,  individually  and  collectively,  to  bear  testimony  to 
yemr  impartiality  ius  a  judge.  With  you,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  master 
and  apprentice,  had  upon  all  occasions  an  equal  hearing;  and  if  at  any 
time  you  have  erred,  iii  imt  rigidly  fulfilling  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Alndition  Act,  we  are  satisfied  that  such  error  was  of  the  head,  not  of 
the  heart.  In  the  execution  of  your  arduous  duties,  you  have  suc- 
ceedeil  in  conciliating  the  good  opinion  (if  all  classes  of  this  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and  we  trust  you  may  have  also  gained  the  approbation  of  (iod 
and  your  own  ctuiscience.  Wherever  fortune  may  lead  you,  be  assured 
our  best  wishes  will  always  accompany  you. 

‘  Wai.  CoLLEMAN,  Chairman. 

‘  At  the  meeting  at  wdiich  the  alxive  was  agreed  to,  the  report  of  the 
Despatch  states : 

‘  ‘  A  subscription  w'as  immediately  entered  into,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  Mr.  Lloyd  a  substantial  proof  <>f  the  estimation  and  regard 
he  w’us  held  in,  by  the  community  in  general ;  when  the  following 
sums  (amounting  to  tw'o  hundred  and  forty  pounds,)  were  instantly 
suWribtHl  by  tlie  gentlemen  present ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  treble  this  amount  will  be  raised  in  the  other  districts  of 
the  parish,  and  this  laudable  example  followed  throuqhout  the  island*  * 
— pp.  340-^Ml. 

Dundass  himself  wus  prosecuted  by  order  of  the  Governor. 
Seven  indictments  w’ere  preferred  against  liim  by  the  Attorney- 
Oeneral,  but  the'  grand  jury  ignored  five  of  them,  and  found 
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true  bills  only  in  two  of  the  least  important  cases.  Their  feelings 
was  sufficiently  evinced  in  the  following  presentment : 

‘  With  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret,  we  have  to  okserve,  that  in 
the  examinations  of  the  several  witnesses  from  Molynes  estate,  we 
have  found  great  discrepancy  and  contradiction,  particularly  as  relates 
to  five  of  the  seven  indictments,  preferred  against  James  Dundass, 
overseer  of  the  said  estate,  the  evidmce  not  at  all  bearing  out  the 
charges  set  forth, 

^We  also  humbly  conceive,  that  charges  of  so  light  and  frivolous  a 
nature,  as  apjieared  from  the  evidence  adduced,  should  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Special  IMagistrates,  who  are  the  judges  appointed  by  law 
to  take  cognizance  of  them,  or  to  the  Petty  Courts  of  the  country. 

^  We  feel  the  greatest*  pride  on  all  occasions,  fearlessly  to  perform 
our  duty  to  our  country,  but  we  vino  with  alarm  these  appearances  of 
ptrsecuiion,  and  we  deprecate  the  introduction  of  a  system,  so  effec¬ 
tually  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  so  ruinous  in  point  of  expense  to  the  subject,  and  so  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  interests  of  the  island  at  large, 

'Thomas  Me  Cohnack,  Foreman/ 

We  should  be  glad,  if  our  space  permitted,  to  transcribe  a 
large  portion  of  the  thirteenth  chapter,  on  ‘  The  Results  of  the 
Apprenticeship.’  We  must  content  ourselves,  however,  with 
two  short  extracts.  The  first  respects  the  injustice  done  to  the 
negro  in  the  event  of  his  applying  to  purchase  his  freedom. 

'  The  mode  adopted  in  Jamaica  is  the  following  :  A  negro  informs 
the  Special  Justice  of  his  district,  of  his  wish  to  ])urchase  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  apprenticeship.  The  Special  Justice  gives  fourteen  days* 
notice  of  the  intended  valuation  to  the  owner,  who  apiioints  a  local 
magistrate  to  unite  with  the  Special  Justice ;  these  two  magistrates 
choose  a  third  local  magistrate,  and  thus  constitute  a  tribunal  for  de¬ 
termining  the  valuation.  It  is  needless  to  offer  any  comment  on  the 
character  of  a  tribunal  composed  of  two  local  magistrates,  who  are  al¬ 
most  invariably  planters  and  friends  of  the  master,  and  one  Special 
Magistrate,  who  possibly  may  be  an  impartial  and  humane  func¬ 
tionary,  but  who  is  too  often  completely  subservient  to  the  wisht^s  of 
the  stronger  party.  The  master  and  other  witnesses  give  evidence  on 
oath  of  the  daily  or  yearly  value  of  the  negro’s  services,  which  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  his  tenn  of  apprenticeship.  The  result,  from  which  one- 
third  is  generally,  though  not  always,  deducted  for  contingencies  of 
life  and  health,  is  the  amount  of  the  valuation.  When  the  three 
magistrates  differ  in  their  estimates,  it  is  customary  to  add  their 
several  amounts  together,  and  take  an  average  of  the  total  sum  as  the 
value  of  the  apprentice.  Having  witnessed  numerous  valuations  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  we  are  enabled  to  speak  with  confidence,, 
respecting  the  considerations,  which  in  the  estimation  both  of  wit¬ 
nesses  and  magistrates,  usually  determine  the  value  of  the  services  of 
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apprentices.  The  contingent  loss  is  taken  nuo  account,  wnicn  me 
master  may  sustain  from  the  difficulty  of  replacing  a  labourer.  If  the 
apprentice  is  stated  to  be  honest,  intelligent,  and  industrious,  he  is 
rated  pro|H)rtionably  higher.  If  he  has  ever  been  employed  for  a  short 
time,  as  a  mechanic,  or  if,  by  his  own  ingenuity,  he  has  taught  himself 
any  Imndicraft  business,  he  is  valued  accordingly,  although  his  habitual 
employment  may  have  been  that  of  a  common  held  labourer.  Lastly, 
the  proht,  real  or  imaginary,  which  the  master  would  have  made  by 
the  labour  of  the  apprentices,  during  the  remaining  term  of  years,  is 
taken  into  account ;  and  a  temjiorary  advance  in  the  price  of  colonial 
produce,  in  the  European  markets,  though  it  would  not  affect  the 
price  of  labour  in  the  colony,  would  instantly  occasion  an  increase  in 
the  valuations.  The  negroes,  in  short,  who  wish  to  become  free,  are 
rated  at  higher  prices,  than  they  were  worth  as  slaves ;  and  these 
prices  do  not  diminish  as  the  term  of  apprenticeship  lessens.  In  many 
instances,  a  negro  could  have  purchased  his  freedom  for  a  much 
smaller  sum  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  than  that  which,  after  one  or 
more  years  of  uncompensated  service,  he  has  been  compelled  to  pay 
for  the  remaining  term.  In  these  proceedings,  the  colonists  stand 
self-convicted  of  fraud  ;  for  the  wages,  which  they  pay  for  the  appren¬ 
tices*  extra  laliour,  is  in  no  kind  of  proportion  to  the  price,  which  they 
put  ujxm  their  services  at  valuation.  During  crop  time,  extra  labour, 
CKjuivalent  to  from  two  to  three  working  days  per  week,  is  often  remu¬ 
nerated,  by  a  sum,  scarcely  equal  to  the  sworn  value  of  half  a  day*s 
lalMiur.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  immense  sacrifices,  which  the 
negroes  are  willing  to  make  for  freedom,  numbers  who  are  anxious  to 
be  valued,  are  still  detained  in  bondage,  and  those  who  succeed  in 
effecting  their  release,  are  cripj)led  in  their  resources,  or  involved  in 
debt,  from  which  years  of  assiduous  toil  may  fail  to  relieve  them.* — 
pp.  350— :kV2. 


Our  other  extract  refers  to  a  subject,  which  it  is  difficult  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons  to  set  in  a  sufficiently  clear  and  forcible  light.  The 
following  statement,  however,' will  do  somewhat  to  awaken  the 
sympatliy  and  indignation  of  every  humane  and  virtuous  mind. 

'  The  treatment  of  pregnant  women  and  nursing  mothers,  is  another 
feature  of  the  apprenticeship,  by  which  it  is  unfavourably  distinguished, 
even  from  the  worst  aspect  of  slavery.  The  indulgences  which  their 
situation  required,  were,  under  the  former  system,  imperfectly  gua- 
ranteetl  to  them,  by  the  sordid  interests  of  their  owners.  Women  ad¬ 
vanced  in  jiregnancy  were  confined  to  light  employment,  and  for  weeks 
immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  their  delivery,  they  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  cease  work ;  and  when  at  length  required  to  return  to  the 
field,  were  permitted,  at  proper  intervals,  to  quit  their  laliour  and  at¬ 
tend  P)  the  wants  of  their  infants.  All  these  indulgences  have  been 
curtailed,  and  in  many  instances  abolished,  to  the  very  extent  of  the 
capacity  of  the  human  frame,  for  the  endurance  of  suffering.  On 
many  plantations,  they  are  kept  in  the  field,  sometimes  working  in 
jobbing  gangs  many  miles  from  their  homes,  to  the  day  of  their  deli- 
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very,  iind  are  hurried  hack  again  to  field  labour,  as  soon  as  exhausted 
nature  can  be  tasked  to  the  exertion.  In  many  instances,  nurses  and 
midwives  must  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  apprentices  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  receive  none  of  the  minor  *  indulgences  *  of  flour,  rice, 
or  sugar,  and  mothers  are  not  suffered  to  leave  the  field  to  give  nou¬ 
rishment  to  their  infants.  If  the  Abolition  Act  possessed  a  single  fea¬ 
ture,  which  tended  more  than  another  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  the 
costly  sacrifice  of  twenty  millions,  it  was  the  advantages  it  appeared  to 
confer  on  the  weaker  sex,  whom  it  professed,  by  exempting  them  from 
degrading  punishment,  to  elevate  at  least  one  step  towards  that  position 
which  reason  and  humanity  require  that  they  should  occupy.  Widely 
different,  however,  is  the  law  enacted  by  the  Imperial  legislature, 
from  the  same  law  as  carried  into  effect  by  the  executive  government, 
and  by  which  the  oppression  and  degradation  of  females  are  siinc- 
ti<med  and  aggravated.  The  Imperial  Act  (c.  vi.)  expressly  interdicts 
the  flogging  of  females,  yet  the  present  volume  contains  pnwf,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  much  that  has  already  come  l)efore  the  public  from  other 
sources,  that  females  have  been  and  still  are  flogged  upon  the  tread¬ 
mill,  and  that  the  treadmill  itself  is  an  instrument  of  torture.  They 
are  publicly  worked  in  the  penal  gaiig,  chained  to  each  other,  and 
with  iron  collars  on  their  necks ;  besides  l)eing  liable  to  the  punishment 
of  solitary  confinement  with  an  insuflicient  diet,  and  to  mulcts  of  time, 
by  which  they  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  providing  food  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children.  All  these  punishments,  women  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy,  and  others  with  infants  at  the  breast,  endure  in  their 
full  proportion.  We  leave  it  to  those  who  may  be  qualified  for  the  de¬ 
cision,  to  balance  the  severity  and  degradation  of  the  treadmill  and  the 
chain  gang,  with  the  punishments  by  which  the  unrequited  labour  of 
females  was  formerly  extorted.' — pp.  363,  364. 

Such  are  some  of  the  blessings  which  British  benevolence  has 
conferred  on  the  negro  population.  We  confess,  for  ourselves 
that  we  are  ashamed  and  indignant.  We  have  been  grossly  de¬ 
ceived  by  those  in  whom  we  trusted.  Our  confidence  was  mis¬ 
placed,  and  it  has  been  dearly  punished.  We  care  not  about  the 
Twenty  Millions, — one  of  the  most  absurd  and  iniquitous  grants 
ever  made,  even  in  this  land  of  jobs ;  but  we  do  care  about  our 
disappointed  hopes — our  frustrated  benevolence — the  tears,  and 
groans,  and  dying  agonies  of  our  fellow-men.  The  faith  of  the 
Government  was  pledged,  solemnly  pledged,  and  the  honour  of 
the  men  composing  it  was  held  to  be  an  ample  guarantee ; — but 
its  promises  are  unfulfilled,  its  pledges  have  been  broken.  Call 
the  new  system  by  what  name  we  please,  its  fruits  are  the  fruits 
of  slavery.  The  machinery  has  been  altered,  but  the  results  are 
the  same.  The  voice  of  mourning,  lamentation,  and  weeping, 
is  yet  heard  throughout  the  Colonies.  The  hire  of  the  labourer  is 
withheld,  his  body  is  cruelly  tortured,  the  social  affinities  of  his 
nature  are  recklessly  outraged,  and  the  dark  night  of  ignorance 
in  which  his  spirit  has  been  enwrapped  for  centuries,  is  still  per¬ 
mitted  to  surround  him.  Can  we  then,  dare  we  then,  be  satisfied 
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with  sucli  ti  htatc  of  thiii^  I  Let  every  abolitionist  put  the 
question  to  himself,  and  vve  know  what  his  answer  must  be. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  volume,  we  must  briefly  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  condition  of  Antigua,  one  of  the  islands  visited  by 
Messrs.  Sturge  and  Harvey.  Most  of  our  readers  are  aware 
that  the  legi^ature  of  that  island  rejected  the  Anprenticeship 
System,  as  too  cumbrous  and  complicated  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
its  members.  It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  learn  that  their 
preference  of  free-labour  was  bitsed  on  a  virtuous  appreciation  of 
the  rights  of  their  peasantry.  We  might  thus  have  applauded 
their  motives,  as  well  as  rejoice  in  their  decision.  But  nothing 
was  more  foreign  from  their  views. 

*  It  appears  that  the  proprietors  of  Antigua  deserve  less  credit  than 
they  claim  for  this  beneficent  measure.  It  was  first  proposed  at  a 
meeting  of  j)roprietors,  by  a  planter,  who  produced  statements  to  show, 
that  under  a  free  system  he  would  have  to  pay  wages  to  one  third  only 
of  the  negroes  whom  he  should  Im?  required  to  support  as  apprentices ; 
and  that  he  could  w(»rk  his  estates  equally  well  by  free  labor,  at  a  less 
expense.  The  proposition  excited  some  commotion  at  first.  The  cry 
was  raised  tliat  he  was  betraying  the  secrets  of  the  planters,  and  that  if 
this  came  to  the  ears  of  government,  they  would  get  no  compensation. 
A  jKTsuasion,  however,  of  the  superiority  of  the  free  system,  gained 
ground  in  future  discussions,  and  now  the  most  bigoted  adherents  of 
slavery  acknowledge  that  free  labor  is  best  and  cheapest.’  pp.  22,  23. 

The  experiment,  however,  has  been  eminently  successful.  A 
great  rise  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  land,  and  many  planters 
have  been  sjived  from  ruin.  Among  the  gentlemen  from  whom 
our  tnivellers  obtained  ^Tlluable  information  respecting  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  free  system,  honourable  mention  is  made  of  Dr. 
Nugent.  The  following  extract  contains  the  most  material 
points  of  his  testimony ; 

‘  A  purchasing  and  consuming  |x>pulation  is  beginning  to  be  formed 
within  the  island  itself.  The  sale  of  ground  provisions  to  their  labor¬ 
ers  is  already  l)ecome  a  source  of  profit  to  estiites.  A  negro  w  ill  some¬ 
times  go  to  the  storekeeper  to  buy  a  gallon  of  molasses,  and  though  this 
retail  sale  is  at  present  more  troublesome  than  profitable  to  proprietors, 
it  will  eventually  l)ecome  a  source  of  revenue  to  them.  The  reduction 
<»f  medical  expenses  is  considerable.  The  estate  hospitals  have  become 
useless.  On  a  Monday  morning,  during  slavery,  the  doctor  w  ould  find 
eight,  ten,  or  even  twenty  in  the  sick-house.  Now  he  has  compara¬ 
tively  nothing  to  do.  He  is  paid  one-third  leas  per  head  than  before  ; 
but  his  duties  have  diminished  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  Before  eman¬ 
cipation  some  estates  were  eaten  up  by  their  over-population.  C^n  one 
belonging  to  a  relative  of  his,  (Dr.  Nugent)  wdth  three  hundred  and 

Jiving  elfected  by  reducing  the  number  of  negroes 
had  been  immense.  In  such  cases  there  was  generally  some  impediment  to 
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ihe  transfer,  or  sale  of  the  superfluous  negroes ;  either  the  estate  was 
mortgaged,  or  had  several  owners,  or  was  in  trust,  or  in  chancery,  or 
entailed.  Several  j)roj)ertie8  in  this  situation  were  on  the  point  of  being 
abandoned.  Nothing  could  have  saved  tliem  but  a  legislative  measure 
of  Emancipation.  A  property  was  instanced,  jKissessing  four  hundred 
of  the  finest  negroes  in  the  island,  which  appeared  to  be  inextricably 
involved.  The  proprietor,  residing  in  England,  had  turned  his  back 
upon  it,  and  refused  to  receive  or  answer  the  letters  of  his  agtuit,  who 
was  thereby  placed  in  a  most  painful  situation.  He  had  m»  means  of 
carrying  on  the  cultivation ;  he  could  get  no  help  from  home  ;  and 
though  a  man  of  humanity,  was  embarrassed  by  prosecutions  for  not 
furnishing  the  people  with  the  legal  supplies.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Bill,  the  compensation-money  enabled  the  mortgagees 
to  make  some  settlement  of  the  affairs ;  superflous  hands,  or  rather 
mouths,  were  dismissed ;  the  cultivation  resumed  with  a  fair  prosjiect 
of  success  ;  and  ‘  the  agent  luis  been  a  happy  man  ever  since.*  With 
regard  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  colony,  he  told  us  that  the  pro¬ 
prietary  body  are  more  jirosperous  than  bef(»re.  Some  estates  have 
thrown  off  their  load  of  debt,  others  have  passed  into  the  ^Missession  of 
capitalists,  by  whom  their  cultivation  can  be  more  effectively  carried 
on.  An  estate  was  mentioned  which  cost,  ten  years  ago,  forty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  He  would  give  as  much  for  tliis  very  estate  now  witli. 
out  the  slaves,  and  consider  it  a  safer  and  better  investment.  Am»ther 
small  estate  was  instanced,  belonging  to  three  equal  proprietors.  Just 
before  Emancipation  two  of  them  sold  their  shares  for  one  tliousand 
five  liundred  ])ounds  currency  each  ;  the  third  now  stands  out  for 
more,  one  proof  amongst  many,  that  property  has  risen  in  value.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  the  town  of  St.  John's  will  acknowledge,  that  it 
is  much  more  bustling  and  prosperous.  Persons,  returning  to  it  after 
a  year  or  two's  absence,  have  been  astonished  at  the  change.  The 
credit  of  planters  is  improved,  and  confidence  restored.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  gentlemen  offered  to  consign  his  produce  to  a  mercantile  house, 
on  condition,  that  it  would  make  him  an  advance  to  discharge  a  debt, 
due  to  his  ])resent  merchants.  The  answer  was  negative.  He  has 
lately  received  a  letter  from  the  same  party,  offering  advances. 
Another  English  firm,  who,  before  Emancij)ati(m,  were  seeking  to 
reduce  their  securities  on  estates  as  much  as  jwssible,  have  since  sent 
out  an  agent  to  Antigua,  to  see  if  there  were  any  openings  to  extend 
them.  During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  many  estates,  chiefly 
in  the  mountains,  or  ]UH>rer  lands,  have  gone  out  of  cultivation.  Some 
of  tliese  doubtless  will  again  come  under  culture.  One  has  already 
been  resumed ;  the  proprietor  of  which  is  paying  his  negroids  two  shil¬ 
lings  a  day,  greatly  to  the  disturbance  of  his  neighbours.'  pp.  48 — 50. 

The  general  results  of  the  new  system  in  this  Colony  are  thus 
given  by  our  authors. 

‘  Our  opportunities  of  personal  observation  were  extensivp.  We 
availed  ourselves  of  the  access  publicly  afforded  to  the  Li‘gislative 
Assembly,  the  Chief  Criminal  Court,  the  Police  Offices,  the  places  of 
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worship,  luul  the  aitfereiit  schm»ls.  We  had  also  the  privilege  c»f  free 
couuiiunication  with  the  iiuist  intelligent  and  influential  persons  iii  the 
c<dony ;  with  the  Governiir,  and  others  high  in  oflice  ;  with  inembers 
of  the  ct)uncil  and  asseinhly  ;  judges,  barristers,  and  medical  men, 
ministers  of  religion,  and  scluMilmasters,  proprietors  and  managers  of 
testates,  |)ersons  of  c(dor,  and  lastly,  the  negroes  themselves.  Ihere  is 
one  subject  uimui  which  all  are  agreed— that  the  great  experiment  <)f 
alHilition  has  succeeded  lieyond  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine 
advocates.  Some  indeed  affect  to  regard  the  f,iture  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  but  none  will  deny  that  the  new  system  has  hitherto  worked  well  ; 
or  will  hazard  a  declaration  of  preference  for  slavery.  INIany  speak  in 
emphatic  terms  of  the  annoyances  they  have  escajx*d  by  the  change, 
and  of  the  comparative  comfort  with  udiich  they  now  manage  their  es¬ 
tates.  The  measure  has  lieen  felt  to  lx?  one  of  emancipation  of  mas¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  slaves,  from  a  most  oppressive  bondage,  except  by  such 
as  clung  to  their  authority  with  a  tenacious  avarice  of  power,  and  are 
not  yet  weaned  from  a  love  of  dominion.’  pp.  (i9,  79. 

w  e  must  now  turn  to  the  domestic  aspect  of  this  question,  and 
we  confess  that  we  do  it  with  unaffected  hesitation  and  sorrow. 
Her  Majesty’s  government  have,  on  many  accounts,  entitled  them¬ 
selves  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  \Ve  am  never  forget  the 
service  they  nave  done  the  people  in  many  a  hard  fought  battle. 
They  have  stood  by  us  in  some  of  our  severest  conflicts,  and 
though  recent  declarations  have  cast  an  air  of  mystery  over  their 
position  and  plans,  we  yet  hope  they  will  prove  true  to  themselves 
and  to  the  country,  ftut  their  whole  course  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Colonial  question  has  been  evasive  and  hollow.  Their 
Proceedings  have  wanted  the  biisis  of  sound  principle,  and  their 
language  and  their  deeds  have  consequently  been  at  variance. 
Their  professions  have  been  with  us,  their*  influence  with  the 
enemy.  W  e  have  been  aijoled  by  fair  speeches,  while  the  plan¬ 
ters  have  been  enriched,  and  the  negroes  cruelly  disappointed. 

*^1  he  suspicious  circumstjinces  which  occasioned  the  resignation 
of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  the  suspension  and  subsequent  treatment 
of  Dr.  Palmer,  the  concealment  practised  at  the  Colonial  office, 
and  the  obvious  leaning  of  the  Government  to  the  views  and 
interests  of  the  planters,  have  evidenced  a  policy  as  dishonourable 
as  it  has  been  injurious.  Of  the  cause  of  all  this,  it  is  not  our 
province  at  present  to  enquire.  Various  solutions  may  be  sug¬ 
gested,  each  of  which  probably  contains  some  elements  of  truth. 
The  original  contract  wjis  unjust  in  morals,  and  absurd  in  legis¬ 
lation.  It  was  a  nefarious  effort  to  evade  the  claims  of  justice  ; 

to  compound  between  virtue  and  vice, — to  conciliate  the  Uisk- 
masterat  the  expense  of  his  helpless  and  injured  victim.  To 
llus  scheme  the  government  lent  itself  with  unwonted  zeal.  It 
was  its  own  creation, — the  misendilc  abortion  which  it  forced  on 
a  relucUuit  and  disappointed  people.  W’e  need  not  therefore  be 
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surprised  that  it  has  identified  its  own  honor  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  tliat  every  reflection  on  tlie 
latter  is  resented  as  an  insult  and  dishonour.  This  we  sus¬ 
pect  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  hence  the  sensitiveness 
of  some  Officials,  when  pressed  with  the  manifest  failure  of  the 
scheme. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  representatives  of  a  free 
and  great  nation  will  permit  this  state  of  things  to  continue.  We 
have  no  hope  from  the  Government,  but  we  do  not  on  that  account 
despair.  The  voice  of  the  people  may  yet  make  itself  heard,  though 
the  whole  influence  of  the  Colonial  Office  be  employed  to  repress  it. 
It  would  be  well  for  Sir  George  Grey  to  read  and  ponder  the  Letter 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  oi  this  article.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest 
pamphlets  which  the  British  press  has  produced.  Equally  serious 
and  poignant,  high-minded  and  courteous,  it  presses  home  the 
charge  of  official  delinquency  in  a  style  which  cannot  fail  to  win 
attention. 

‘  Y<m  have  not  yet’*  says  Mr.  Birt,  been  much  pressed  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  Parliament,  and  have  found  it  easy  to  overcome  or  to  pass  by  the 
few  and  feeble  attem])ts  wdiich  have  been  made  to  Uiove  you:  but,  I  trust 
that,  ere  the  next  Session  has  much  advanced,  a  voice  ^y\\\  there  he 
lifted  up,  that  shall  break  down  your  official  intrenchments,  and  open 
some  of  the  secrets  of  the  Colonial  ‘  Prison-house.’  It  will,  then,  no  more 
he  endured,  that  so  long  as  the  West  Indian  interest  issatisffed,  every 
complaint  or  iiujuiry  from  other  quarters  should  be  treated  as  obtrusive 
and  importunate ;  and,  that  it  should  be  required  to  leave  the  matter, 
implicitly,  with  the  Colonial  Government  at  home,  wdio,  again,  see  fit 
to  leave  it,  as  implicitly,  to  Colonial  substitutes  abroad.  There  is  a 
change  coming  over  the  spirit  of  Parliament,  ow'ing  to  recent  and  cor¬ 
dial  intercourse  with  the  elective  body,  which  will  not  suffer  any  fur¬ 
ther  escape,  from  the  necessity  of  proving,  with  equal  conviction,  to 
the  Public,  that  you  have  done  justice  to  the  negro,  as  that  you  have 
])aid  the  uttermost  farthing  to  the  planters — or  of  making  amends  if 
you  have  not.  But  why  not  anticipate  this  by  full  and  fiiithful  dis¬ 
closures?  Your  Official  character  and  reputation  demand  it.  Lift’ 
the  veil  and  let  us  see  that  all  is  right. 

‘  Your  habitual  coldness  and  reserve  to  what  you  are  pleased  to  de¬ 
nominate  *  the  Anti-slavery  Party  *  has  awakened  a  strong  apprehension 
of  your  habitual  leaning  to  the  opposite  party.  There  are  those  w'ho 
infer,  that  as  you  are  close  where  you  ought  to  be  communicative,  and 
an  impediment  when  you  ought  to  accelerate,  so  you  are  confiding 
where  you  ought  to  be  vigilant,  and  subservient  when  you  ought  to 
command.  VVe  have,  indeed,  too  many  examples  of  your  disposition 
to  defer  to  Colonial  legislation,  to  be  able  to  confute  the  assertions  of 
those  who  say  that  you  are,  evidently,  confederate  with  the  planters. 
Especially  were  w  e  thus  affected,  when  we  saw  the  Manpiis  of  Sligo 
sacrificed  to  pro-slavery  intrigue.  Whether  what  has  been  alleged,  in 
connexion  with  your  name,  in  that  affair,  be  wholly  true  or  no,  you 
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have  8ufF6red  the  mutter  to  take  a  shape  in  Jamaica^  such  as  to  pro¬ 
duce,  universally,  the  impression  that  you  goaded  the  Marquis  into  a 
resignation  of  his  office,  in  order  to  gratify  the  planters,  and  give  them 
the  countenance  of  the  Oovernment.  Phis  is  the  colour  which  was 
there  imparted,  on  your  responsibility,  to  that  transaction  j  and,  its 
unfavourable  aspect  and  influence  were  much  heightened  and  aggrava- 
vated,  when  his  successor  was  named. 

In  the  absence  of  government  support  we  turn  to  the  country. 
It  is  in  vain  to  look  to  any  other  quarter.  The  hands  of  Ministers 
are  filled  with  otlier  things.  Ihe  collisions  and  prospects  of 
party  engross  both  their  attention  and  time,  and  leave  no  inter- 
\^l  mr  those  nobler  and  less  selfish  interests  which  the  cause  of 
humanity  involves.  The  recent  movements  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Metropolis  revive  our  confidence  in  the  virtue  and 
strength  of  the  Abolition  party.  We  had  almost  begun  to  des¬ 
pair.  The  whole  nation  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  deli- 
lierate  and  solemn  declanition  made  by  upwards  of  three  hundred 
delegates  to  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  in  1833,  that 
*  while  slavery  obtains  under  any  form,  however  modified,  or 
‘  how^ever  sanctioned,  w'e  wdll  never  relax  from  our  purpose  to 
‘exert  that  infiuence  wdiich  we  may  collectively  or  individually 
‘  possess,  to  effect  by  all  legitimate  means,  its  immediate  and  en- 
‘  tire  abolition.'  llie  failure  of  the  apprenticeship  was  undoubted. 
Every  true  Abolitionist  knew  and  affirmed  the  fact,  and  yet  all 
seemed  strangely  to  ac(juiesce  in  its  continuance.  Thousands 
complained  of  the  injustice  which  it  perpetrated,  but  no  combined 
and  powerful  movement  was  made  for  its  extinction.  Some 
w  ere  become  apologists  who  had  formerly  denounced  the  system, 
and  others  w'ere  paralyzed  by  their  position,  or  engrossed  by 
other  claims.  Altogether  the  case  appeared  hopeless.  Both 
leaders  and  combination  w^ere  needed,  and  the  reviving  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  country  was  consequent^  in  danger  of  evaporating. 
The  meeting  which  took  place  in  ftxeter  Hall,  in  July  last, 
afforded  us  some  encouragement;  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  the 
impulse  then  communicated,  would  not  be  followed  up.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  pamphlets  and  tracts  were  issued  by  the  Anti-slavery 
Society,  but  the  Committee  failed  to  do — what  was  necessary  to 
success, — put  forth  a  manifesto  clearly  and  forcibly  stating  the 
ground  they  intended  to  take.  Enough  was  done  to  awaken 
inquiry,  but  when  the  questions  were  iisked,  ‘  At  what  do  you 
‘  aini  ?  Is  the  apprenticeship  to  be  abolished,  or  are  w^e  to  be 
‘  satisfied  with  a  mitigation  of  its  evils  ? '  no  definite  and  satis¬ 
factory  answer  w’as  obtained.  The  Committee  itself,  if  our 
information  is  correct,  w’ere  divided  on  the  subject.  Some  w^erc 
for  limiUng  their  object  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  w’hile 
others  advoaited  a  bolder  and  ’more  consistent  course.  It  w'as 
therefore  no  wonder  that  the  movement  failed.  The  trumpet 
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^ve  an  uncertain  sound  and  how  were  the  people  to  prepare 
themselves  for  battle  ?  Dissatisfaction  and  \nint  of  confidence 
prevailed  throughout  the  country.  The  leaders  of  the  ‘  goo<i 
cause  ’  were  removed,  and  none  stood  forth  with  qualities  suf¬ 
ficiently  prominent  and  commanding  to  be  recognized  as  tlieir 
successors.  Mr.  Buxton’s  failure  at  Weymoum  cro\nied  the 
catastro|>lie.  The  Anti-slavery  party  appeared  to  be  without  a 
head  both  in  Aldermanbury  and  in  St.  Stephens.  Efforts  were  not 
wanting  to  induce  a  re-organization  of  the  old  societies,  but  from 
a  variety  of  causes  they  failed,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  life  of  the  negroes  were  sported  with. 

.  This  state  of  things  led  to  an  important  movement,  the  results 
of  which  are  yet  pending.  The  guidance  of  the  London  Com¬ 
mittee  was  rejected,  and  a  meeting  of  Delegates  convened  by  the 
Birmingham  Anti-slavery  Society  took  place  in  November  last. 
About  one  hundred  and  forty  gentlemen,  representing  all  tlie 
leading  Auxiliaries  of  England,  Scotland  and  Irehuul  assembled 
at  Exeter  Hall ;  and  the  spirit  which  pervaded  their  <liscussions 
reminded  us  of  former  times,  when  our  object  w'as  clearly  specified, 
and  its  attainment  sought  in  a  manly  and  straight-forward  manner. 
Want  of  confidence  in  the  Aldermanbury  committee  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  gentleman  residing  witliin 
ten  miles  of  London  was  summoned  to  this  gathering  of  Anti¬ 
slavery  advocates,  and  that  it  w^as  not  till  the  principles  of  the 
Delegates  had  been  embodied  in  distinct  resolutions  that  the  Lon¬ 
don  Committees  were  invited  to  attend.  In  this  w'e  think  tliere 
W'as  a  w’ant  both  of  courtesy  and  of  tact.  The  Delegates  exposed 
themselves  to  a  misconstruction  unfriendly  to  their  self-respect, 
and  which  led  inevitably  to  something  like  a  rupture  between 
them  and  the  old  Committee.  It  was  an  ungracious  and  timid 
policy  to  withhold  from  the  Aldermanbury  committees  the  invi¬ 
tation  which  was  forwarded  to  almost  every  auxiliary  in  the 
country.  It  was  an  explicit  declaration  that  they  WTre  faithless 
to  their  trust,  that  they  had  aliaiidoned  the  cause  to  which  they 
were  pledged,  and  were  to  be  separated  from  the  general  body 
of  abolitionists,  as  chaff  from  the  wheat.  We  say  nothing  at 
present  of  the  degree  of  culpability  which  attached  to  them.  Our 
previous  remarks  will  show  that  we  do  not  hold  them  guiltless ; 
but  we  insist  on  tlie  imprudence — the  palpable  want  of  practical 
wisdom,  in  their  exclusion.  It  would  have  been  sheer  folly  to 
have  committed  the  management  of  the  meeting  to  them  ; — it  was 
scarcely  less  unwise  to  exclude  them  from  its  early  deliberations. 
The  objections  Uiken  by  some  of  the  Delegites  to  the  London 
committees  being  invited,  were  any  thing  but  creditable  to  them¬ 
selves.  It  would  seem,  if  tlie  observations  of  the  speakers  were 
correct,  that  the  appearcincc  of  some  dozen  gentlemen  from  Alder¬ 
manbury  w’ouhl  have  acted  like  a  spell  on  the  meeting,  inducing 
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a  forgetfulness  of  the  purpose  for  which  its  members  had  assem¬ 
bled,  and  an  almndonment  of  the  principles  to  which  they  were 
pledged.  Had  we  been  present  on  the  occasion,  we  should  have 
addressed  the  Delegates  in  some  such  style  as  this,  ‘  Insult  not 
‘  yourselves,  by  suA  a  cautious  and  timid  policy.  Let  not  tlie 
‘  half-heiarted  and  indifferent  have  a  pretext  for  saying  tL?t  you 
‘dreaded  discussion  and  were  consciously  unable  to  vindicate 
‘your  course ;  that  your  unanimity  was  the  unanimity  of  fear, — a 
‘oneness  more  apparent  than  real,  w\anting  the  force  and  endu- 
‘  ranee  of  deep  and  well-founded  conviction.'  We  confess  we 
deeply  grieve  that  the  Aldermanbury  committee  was  not  subject¬ 
ed  to  tiie  test  which  their  presence  during  the  early  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  Delegates  w^ould  have  constituted.  They  should 
have  been  introduced  to  the  meeting  in  the  same  way  and  on  the 
same  terms  as  others,  that  the  country  might  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ascertaining  their  position  and  views.  We  have  our 
own  misgivings,  and  we  regret  that  so  favoumble  an  occasion  for 
testing  them  was  lost.  As  it  was,  the  London  Committee 
could  scarcely  have  done  otherwise  than  it  did.  It  would  have 
been  wanting  in  self-respect,  would  have  been  a  party  to  the 
grossest  insult  which  a  public  body  could  receive,  had  it  given  in 
Its  adhesion  to  a  meeting  by  which  it  was  so  palpably  declared  to 
be  unworthy  of  trust,  and  unfit  for  conference.  The  result  w^as 
what  every  adm  and  reasonable  man  must  have  anticipated.  The 
invitiition  was  courteously  declined  while  a  deep  interest  in  the 
object  contemplated  by  the  Delegates  was  expressed.  That  ob¬ 
ject  was  avowed  in  the  following  language,  which  formed  the 
second  of  the  three  fundammtal  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
meeting. 

‘  I'hat  fully  convinced  by  authentic  and  indubitable  evidence, 

‘  including  official  documents,  that  the  principles  of  the  Imperial 
‘  Act,  passed  avowedly  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negro,  for 
‘  which  object  the  immense  sum  of  Twenty  Millions  was  paid, 
‘have  been  systematically  nullified,  and  its  design  extensively 
‘  frustrated,  by  coloniid  legislation  and  the  conduct  of  special  ma- 
‘  gistrates ;  we  resolve  to  seek  by  all  constitutional  means  as  the 
‘only  plan  for  securing  full  and  impartial  justice  to  the  negroes, 

‘  tlie  total  and  unconditional  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
‘  tem  throughout  the  British  colonies,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
‘  August,  1868.* 

^Ve  deeply  deplore  the  division  thus  elicited,  and  are  fearful 
that  it  will  go  fw  to  neutralize  the  labours  of  the  Delegates.  The 
^lonial  office  will  gladly  avail  itself  of  such  a  schism  in  our  camp. 
Had  our  forces  been  united,  w’e  might  have  made  an  impression 
on  Lord  Glenelg  and  8ir  George  Grey,  but  in  the  present  state 
of  things  It  IS  hardly  to  be  hoped  for. 

There  is  another  circumstance  to  which  we  advert  with  still 
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greater  reluctance,  but  we  must  not  hesitate,  and  shall  therefore 
proceed.  In  the  course  of  the  meetings  of  the  Delegates  a  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Buxton,  expressing  his  dissent  from  their 
plans.  It  breathes  in  many  of  its  passages  the  fine  spirit  by 
which  the  public  life  of  this  honoured  man  has  been  distinguished; 
but  it  displays  a  timidity  and  neglect  of  sound  principle  at  which 
we  are  surprised.  The  apprenticeship  system  is  admitted  to 
have  failed — the  colonists  are  declared  to  have  broken  their  con¬ 
tract, — and  yet  tlie  simple  and  equitable  demand  of  the  Delegates 
is  deprecated  as  rash  and  injurious.  Had  the  same  policy  oeen 
advocated  in  1832  and  1833,  where  would  have  been  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  Act,  with  its  promise  of  ultimate  good  ?  Mr.  Buxton,  as  the 
representiitive  of  the  Anti-slavery  party,  was  then  omnipotent  for 
a  season,  not  because  he  was  unopposed  by  great  and  fearful  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  because  he  adhered  to  a  simple  principle  which  found 
a  response  in  every  honest  breast.  Colonial  slavery  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  sin  ;  and  the  doctrine  triumphed  over  tlie  most  for¬ 
midable  opposition  which  British  cupidity  and  lust  of  power  had 
ever  arrayed  against  the  truth.  Why  should  not  the  same  course 
be  pursued  in  1837  as  was  adopted  in  1833?  To  say  that  there 
is  no  prospect  of  success,  is  but  to  repeat  what  was  then  ad- 
vanceef,  and  which  was  condemned  as  unworthy  of  enlightened 
philanthro})ists.  Duty  is  ours,  consequences  are  with  God.  The 
history  of  the  world  is  replete  with  encouraging  examples,  and  no 
chapter  of  it  is  more  inspiriting  than  that  which  records  Mr. 
Buxton’s  own  labours. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  close  our  already  too  extended  remarks. 
No  efforts  should  be  wanting  to  heal  the  breach  that  has  been 
made,  and  great  will  be  the  honour  due  to  the  party  by  which 
the  first  advance  to  perfect  cordiality  shall  be  inade.  There  are 
at  present  three  Committees  existing  in  London,  no  one  of  which 
can  efficiently  discharge  the  duties  of  its  vocation.  Let  these  be 
instantly  and  cordially  united  on  the  principles  avowed  by  the 
Delegates.  Let  their  resources  and  their  strength  be  combined  on 
a  system  of  agitation  similar  to  that  which  the  Agency  Committee 
formerly  directed.  Let  lecturers  perambulate  the  country ;  let  a 
cheap  periodical,  written  in  popular  style,  be  widely  circulated  ; 
let  our  representatives  be  communicated  with,  and  parliament 
be  petitioned,  and  we  do  not  yet  despair  of  effecting  the  extinction 
of  slavery  in  August,  1838.  The  Government  will  frown  upon 
our  proceedings,  and  the  West  India  party  will  belie  our  motives, 
but  there  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the  earth,  to  whom  the  voice 
of  humble,  earnest,  and  confiding  supplication  is  never  addressed 
in  vain.* 


*  At  pape  56  we  have  referred  to  the  narrative  of  James  Williams,  and 
have  repeated  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its  statements.  Since  penniug 
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iE  name  of  Mrs.  Trollope  has  acquired  an  extensive,  if  not 
enviable  celebrity,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  her  work  on  the  Domestic  Mjinners  of 
the  Americans,  (we  believe  her  first  essay  in  authorship,)  in  which, 
with  more  vivacity  than  veracity  or  delicacy,  she  caricatured  the 
minor  characteristics  of  the  people  amon^  whom  she  had  been 
hospiUibly  received,  and  declaimed  a^inst  their  vulgar  habits  and 
patois  with  the  airs  of  a  half-educated  proficient  in  gentility,  and 
the  illiberality  of  a  mind  essentially  deficient  in  refinement, 
l^he  Americans,  who  are  querulously  sensitive  as  to  any  imputa¬ 
tion  affecting  their  national  institutions,  and  who  would  rather  be 
ileemed  vicious  than  vulgar,  resenteii  Mrs.  Trollope’s  satirical 
remarks  with  very  disproportionate  earnestness  and  anger ;  while 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  dirt  at  the  Republicans,  condescended  to  patronize  the 
work  and  its  author,  and  thereby  rendered  her  political  conversion 
and  her  self-complacent  assurance  complete. 

W  e  arc  not  aware  of  the  precise  order  in  which  her  subsequent 
productions  have  appeared.  In  1833,  a  ‘  Visit  to  Belgium  and 
Western  Germany,’  afforded  our  authoress  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tnisting  the  upstart  republicanism  of  the  Western  States  of 
America,  with  the  ‘  benignant  absolutism  of  Prussia,’  and  the 
all-presiding  beneficence  of  the  Holy  Alliance  ;  and  she  returned 
still  more  than  before  a  Conservative,  with  a  favourable  leaning 
towards  Popery.  The  fanaticism  of  an  American  camp-meeting 


the  pa.ssa^re,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Falmouth  Post,  and  Jamaica 
General  Adi'ertiser,  of  tlie  8th  November,  which  contains  the  Report  of  tlie 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Sir  Lionel  Smitli,  to  inquire  into  the  tmth  of  its 
nlleijations.  It  is  dated  Oct.  21st.,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Governor.  The 
folio win^j  extract  from  this  Report  is  conclusive  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
must  set  future  incredulity  at  defiance. 

‘  In  reportinij  upon  the  general  results  of  this  extended  inquiry,  it  has  bc- 
‘  come  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  state,  that  the  allegations  of  James 
‘  Williams’s  Narrative  have  received  few  and  inconsiderable  contradictions, 
‘  whilst  efxry  material  fact  has  been  supported  and  corroborated  by  an  almost 

*  unbroken  chain  of  convincing  testimony, 

*  Such  being  the  conclusion  of  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  Nar- 

*  rative,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Abolition  Law  has  not 
‘  been  properly  administered  in  some  parts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ann's— that 
‘  the  House  of  Correction  of  that  parish  was,  until  recently,  a  )>lace  of  liccn- 
‘  Uousness  and  cnielty — and  that  the  treadmill  has  been,  from  the  time  of  its 

*  erection,  and  still  is,  an  instrument  rather  of  torture  than  of  just  and  salu- 

*  tary  punishment. 
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had  inspired  her  only  with  sentiments  of  disgust,  and  afforded 
matter  for  prurient  exaggeration  and  ridicule ;  but  the  *  unmis- 
‘  takeable  devotion*  of  a  poor  old  woman  before  ‘a  huge  wooden 
‘  doll  ’  in  St.  Peter’s,  at  Ostend,  drew  from  her  the  very  liberal 
remark,  tliat  ‘  after  all,  perhaps,  there  is  something  sublime  in  the 
*  state  of  mind  which  allows  not  the  senses  to  dwell  on  the  object 
‘  before  them ;  but,  occupied  alone  by  the  holiness  of  the  symnol, 

‘  is  raised  by  it  to  such  tnoughts  of  heaven  as  chase  all  feelings 
‘  but  those  of  devotion.*  Her  subsequent  visit  to  the  French 
capital,  however,  appears  to  have  put  her  out  of  temper  with  the 
most  picturesque  of  all  religions,  its  ‘  rosy  young  priests  *  and 
monkish  intrigues,  and  to  have  inspired  her  with  a  thorough  Pro¬ 
testant  hatred  of  the  Pope  and  0‘Connell.  Her  ^Jonathan 
‘  Jefferson  Whitlaw’  we  have  not  seen,  and  can  only  report,  at 
second-hand,  that,  in  its  extravagance  of  plot,  in  the  pruriency  of 
some  of  its  descriptions,  and  in  the  constant  hankering  after  the 
coarse,  violent,  and  degrading,  as  a  means  of  producing  effect,  it 
strongly  partakes  of  the  faults  of  the  French  convvlsionnaire  school, 
which  Mrs.  Trollope  had  herself  denounced  in  no  very  measured 
language.  ‘  Tremorden  Cliff  *  is  another  novel,  of  which  the 
title  only  is  know  n  to  us. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  a  satirical  novel ;  having  for  its 
main  design,  to  show  up  the  evangelical  clergy  in  the  person  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill,  a  Tartuffe  in  English  costume,  and  a  type 
of  that  odious  sect  within  tlie  Established  church  who  hold 
Calvinistic  tenets  and  practise  extemporary  prayer.  That  a  class, 
and  not  an  individual,  is  aimed  at,  is  very  evident.  For  example, 
we  find  the  vicar’s  daughter  making  the  following  remarks. 

'You  little  know  the  nature  of  the  clique  to  which  he  belongs. 
That  they  value  pleasure  fully  as  much  as  other  men,  is  quite  certain  ; 
that  they  struggle  for  riches  with  anxiety  as  acute,  and  hold  it  with  a 
grasp  as  tight  as  any  human  beings  can  do,  it  were  iMjually  im{)ossible  t<> 
doubt ;  but  that  j)owcr  is  dearer  to  them  than  either,  is  a  truth  well 
known  to  all  who  have  sat  within  the  conventicle,  and  watched  its 
prepress  as  I  have  done.*  Vol.  iii.  p.  98. 

T  he  story  is  soon  told.  Mrs.  Mowbray,  the  mother  of  the 
presumed  heir  to  large  estates,  finds  herself,  on  the  sudden  death 
of  her  fond  husband,  by  the  unexpected  terms  of  the  will,  left  the 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  mistress  of  the  entire  property.  The 
new  Vicar  of  Wrexhill,  who,  though  just  introduced  to  the 
family,  is  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  will, 
immediately  forms  his  plot  to  inveigle  the  widow,  to  alienate  her 
from  her  children,  and  to  possess  himself  of  her  hand  and  fortune. 
Mrs.  Mowbray  becomes  the  easy  dupe  of  his  cant,  hypocrisy,  and 
cunning.  In  a  few  months,  she  marries  her  spirit u^  counsellor, 
having  with  incredible  facility  divested  herself  of  .all  affection  for 
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her  noble  sou  and  elder  daughter,  and  makes  a  will  in  imitation, 
as  she  says,  of  the  generous  confidence  of  her  former  husband, 
putting  every  thing  into  the  power  of  the  Vicar.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  she  dies  in  child-bed,  but  not  before  her  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  the  real  character  of  the  specious  villain  into  whose  toils 
she  has  fallen,  and  she  has,  in  consequence,  found  means  to  elude 
his  vigilance,  and  execute  a  second  will,  restoring  every  thing  to 
the  rightful  heir.  The  story  ends,  tlierefore,  according  to  the 
canons  of  poetical  justice.  The  crest-fallen  deceiver,  chased 
from  Mowbray  l*ark,  and  finding  the  air  of  the  Vican^e  dis¬ 
agree  with  him,  is  glad  to  exchange  the  liviiig  of  Wrexhill  for  a 
benefice  in  the  Fens. 

'  A  whole  flight  of  evangelicals  followed  their  incomparable  vicar, 
till  the  pretty  village  of  Wrexhill  once  more  became  happy  and  gay, 
and  the  memory  (»f  their  serious  epidemic  rendered  its  inhabitants  the 
most  orderly,  jwaceable,  and  orthodox  population  in  the  whole  country.^ 

Overlooking  some  improbabilities,  the  story  is  dramatised  with 
considerable  skill,  although,  in  the  conception  of  the  characters, 
there  is  discovered  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  none 
whatever  of  that  modification  of  it  which  is  found  in  religious 
society.  (irossness  and  malice,  without  the  cleverness  of 
caricature,  mark  her  picture  of  the  Evangelical  Vicar  and  his 
Atheist  daughter.  Mrs.  Trollope  has  committed  an  impolitic 
blunder  at  the  outset,  and  one  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  will 
affect  the  side  of  the  novel  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Vicar  of 
Wrexhill  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  as  by  law  established ; 
would  it  not  have  been  more  prudent  to  make  him  a  Dissenting 
Minister  ?  In  that  case,  some  of  the  journals  that  now  denounce 
her  work  as  ‘  dangerous,  vulgar,  unjust,  bigotted,  rancorous,  in- 
‘  decent,*  would  have  bestowed  soft  censure  upon  its  faults,  and 
applauded  the  moral  of  the  tide.  That  ‘  sneering,  sniirling  ro- 
‘  mance,*  ‘  the  Autobiography  of  a  Dissenting  minister,*  w  as  not 
less  diingerous,  unjust,  or  nincorous;  yet  it  was  warmly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Hritish  IVIagazine,  the  Christian  Guardian,  and 
the  Christian  Remembrancer ;  and  the  same  periodicals  did  not 
scruple  to  praise  the  far  coarser  and  ferocious  fictions  of  the  noto¬ 
rious  Michael  Gathercole,  the  honoured  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Samuel  Charles  Wilks.*  Can  we  then  have  any  reason 
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The  Christian  Observer  formerly  supported  a  respectable  eharacter ; 
but  regTt‘1  to  perceive  in  its  recent  Numbers  the  indications  of  a  sjnrit  of 
^ulgar-mmdtyl  party  rancour,  which  we  should  once  have  thought  its  Editor 
incap.'ibk' of  indulging  or  sjinctioning.  In  the  Deeembe*’  Number,  more  espe- 
ciaUv,  the  Editor  has  so  completely  forgotten  himself  as  to  become  the  ally 
ana  a|H)logist  of  his  reverend  brother  Gathercole,  supporting  him  in  defiance 
of  truth  and  in  violation  of  decency. 
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tt>  doubt  that,  if  Mrs.  Trollope  had  been  prudent  enough  to 
make  her  Tartuffe  a  Dissenting  E\’angelical,  instead  of  an  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churchman,  she  would  have  found  favour  both  with  high- 
church  and  low^-church  critics  and  editors,  and  been  read  with 
approbation  even  in  bishops*  palaces.  Yet  she  may,  perhaps, 
have  ground  for  supposing  that,  with  the  class  of  regular  church- 
people  for  whom  she  has  written,  a  clergyman  of  this  stamp  is  an 
object  of  more  angry  aversion  than  even  a  Dissenter;  ana  those 
who  have  derived  tlieir  Christian  knowledge  from  a  certain  class 
of  tracts  circulated  under  the  sanction  of  the  prelates  of  our 
apostolic  church,  will  recognise  iri  these  volumes  the  same  orthodox 
tenets,  and  the  same  wdiolesome  antipathy  to  every  thing  ap¬ 
proaching  to  Calvinism  and  Metlunlism,  that  is  inculcated  in 
some  of  those  publications.  The  Dialogue  of  the  late  Vicar  of 
Guilsborough,  for  instance,  concerning  Christian  Edification,  and 
‘  that  concerning  those  w  ho  are  called  Gospel  Preachers  or  Evange- 
‘  Heal  Ministers,’  (tracts  which  have  passed  through  many  editions,) 
represent  this  class  of  clergymen  in  not  a  much  less  unfavourable 
light  than  Mrs.  Trollope  places  them ;  cant,  pride,  love  of  wine, 
dishonesty,  and  hypocrisy,  being  specifically  imputed  to  them. 
Indeed,  it  luis  occurred  to  us,  that  some  members  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  might  think  “  the  Vicar  of 
Wrexhiir*  a  very  edifying  addition  to  their  catalogue  of  publi¬ 
cations. 

Mrs.  Trollope  is  an  obedient  daughter  as  well  as  a  zealous 
champion  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  her  hatred  of  secta¬ 
rians  shows  how  well  she  has  been  instructed.  As  we  have 
already  intimated,  one  main  object  which  she  appears  to  have 
had  in  view  is,  to  put  her  readers  upon  their  guard  against  all 
persons,  lay  or  clerical,  who  are  guilty  of  the  profaneness  of 
praying  without  a  form. 

‘  It  is  impossible’  (she  says)  ‘  to  repeat  such  language  as  Mr.  Cart- 
wTight  and  those  who  resemble  him,  think  fit  to  use  in  their  extemjw- 
rary  devotions,  without  oifending  against  that  sensitive  terror  of  pro¬ 
fanation  which  happily  still  continues  to  be  one  .of  the  strongest 
feelings  in  the  minds  of  Christians  not  convertedy — t.  e.  perverted — 
from  the  solemn  reverence  our  church  enjoins  in  the  utterance  of 
every  word  by  which  we  venture  to  approach  the  Deity.  To  such,  the 
unweighed,  fiippant  use  of  those  momentous  words,  ‘  Let  us  pbay,' 
followed,  as  they  often  are,  by  turgid  rantings  and  familiar  appeals  to 
the  Most  High  God,  in  volumes  of  rapid  careless  wordiness,  is  perhaps 
the  most  offensive  outrage  to  which  their  religious  feelings  can  Ik*  ex- 
|K)sed.  One  might  l)e  almost  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  sectarians* 
who,  rejecting  the  authorized  forms  in  which  the  bishops  and  fathers 
of  our  church  have  cautiously,  reverently,  and  succinctly  rehearsed  the 
jietitions  w'hich  the  Scriptures  permit  man  to  offer  to  his  Creator  ; — 
one  might,  I  sjiy,  almost  be  tempted  to  believe  that  these  men  have  so 

VOL.  HI.  G 
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misunderstood  the  word  of  God  as  to  read;  Use  vain  rcpetiiims  as  the^ 
heathen  do,  for  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  si>eaking.  But 
tiiis  *  much  8|)eakiiig>*  with  all  its  irreverent  accoinpaiiiiiients  of  fami¬ 
liar  phrusiHilogyt  is  an  abomination  to  those  w’ho  have  preserved  their 
right  to  sit  within  the  sacred  pale  of  our  Established  Church  j  and,  as 
it  is  among  such  that  I  wish  to  Jiwi  mg  readers,  I  avoid,  as  much 
as  |M}Ksible,  otfeiidiug  them  by  unbecoming  repetitions  of  Mr.  Cart-^ 
wright*8  rliapsodies.*  V’^ol.  I.  pp.  237>  8. 

J3iit  Jiow,  it  may  be  asked,  ciiii  Mrs.  Trollope  have  acquired 
Uie  knowledge  which  alone  could  quality  her  to  give  a  true  de¬ 
scription  of  these  rhapsodies  i  Can  she  have  been .  guilty  ot 
familiar  association  witli  such  persons?  It  is  certtiinly  a  very 
awkward  predicament  in  which  a  fair  novelist  sometimes  places 
herself,  when  she  undertakes  to  describe  scenes  which  a  person 
must  be  converstint  witli  vice  to  paint.  We  hasten  to  defend 
Mrs.  Trollope  from  the  injurious  suspicion  of  having  come  into 
eonbict  w’ith  any  ministers  of  the  evangelical  sect,  or  such  unhal¬ 
lowed  doings  as  prayer-meetings.  It  is  quite  evident  that  she 
knows  nothing  about  them.  She  would  otherw  ise  have  preserved 
some  verisimilitude  of  character,  some  resemblance  of  style  and 
phraseology,  in  the  rhapsodies  wdiich  she  has  invented.  Her 
blunders  in  this  respect  are  too  gross  for  mere  misrepresentation  : 
they  iire  such  as  indicate  her  entire  ignorance.  We  will  not  now, 
enter  into  the  grave  question,  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  a 
regiu-d  for  truth,  to  draw'  upon  a  malicious  imagination  for  what 
pur^Kirts  to  be  a  veritable  picture  from  real  life.  Mrs.  Trollope 
might,  perhajis  disdain  the  merit  of  invention,  by  referring  us  to 
the  inforiiKuits  from  whom  she  has  picked  up  the  scraps  of 
phraseology  which  she  has  wrought  up  into  patch- work ; — maid¬ 
servants  who  may  have  lived  in  evangelical  families,  young  gen- 
tleincn  of  Mr.  Jacob  Cartwright’s  turn  and  profession,  who  have 
]ireferre<l  the  life  ot  a  strolling  player  to  that  of  a  curate ;  or 
college  men,  w  ho  have  had  a  Uilent  for  mimicking  the  Simeonites 
and  Bible  men.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  sources  of  Mrs. 
'frollopo’s  information,  it  has  manifestly  been  obtained  at  second¬ 
hand  or  third-hand.  But,  as  those  among  W'hom  she  ‘  wishes  to 
‘  find  readers  *  know’  as  little  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
class  of  society  described  as  she  does  herself,  the  picture  will  pass  for 
U  likeness  without  (piestion,  as  the  jiurtraits  of  \Vellington  or  Na¬ 
poleon,  or  the  T  welve  C  a'Siirs,  which  adorn  the  w’alls  of  our  cot- 
Uiges,  pass  for  authentic  represenUitions  of  the  heroes  and 
emperors  whose  names  they  bear.  Aware,  how’ever,  tliat  she 
may  be  suspected  of  being  somewhat  at  fault  in  the  pluriises 
which^  she  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Vicar  and  lus  confederates, 
Mrs.  1  rollope,  in  one  place,  introduces  the  following  specific 
assunincc  that  she  lias  adhered  to  probability  and  fact. 

\ _ 
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*  It  may  possibly  appear  improbable  to  many  persons,  tliat  such  a 
])lirase  as  this  last  should  occur  in  ordinary  discourse  so  frequently  as  I 
liave  represented  it  to  do.  But  to  those  not  belonging  to  the  sect,  and 
therefore  not  so  familiarized  with  its  phraseology  as  to  be  unconscious 
of  its  peculiarity,  and  who  yet  have  l)een  thrown  by  accident  within 
reach  of  hearing  it,  I  nevd  offer  no  explanation ;  for  they  must 
know  by  experience,  that  this,  or  expressions  of  equally  religums 
formation  and  import,  are  in  constant  use  among  them.*  Vol.  III. 
p.  18i). 

The  words,  ‘  of  equally  religious  import,*  are  a  convenient 
saving  clause ;  how  far  tliey  will  save  the  writer’s  credit,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  judge.  The  phrase  in  question  is,  ‘  May  the 
‘  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  with  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever,  world 
‘  everlasting.  Amen  !’ — words  which  by  no  possible  accident  could 
Mrs.  Trollope,  or  Mrs.  Trollope’s  maid,  or  any  otlier  informant, 
have  been  within  reach  of  hearing  from  any  evangeliail  clergy* 
man,  or  member  of  ‘  the  sect.*  Again,  the  Protestant  Vicar  is 
represented  as  uttering  a  fervent  farewell  in  these  terms  :  ‘  '^Plie 
‘  saints  and  angels  bless  and  keep  you,  dear  sister  in  the  Lord !’ 
Such  a  phrase,  Mrs.  Trollope  may  have  heard,  perchance,  in 
Belgium,  but  certainly  not  in  ‘  evangelical  society*  at  home.  In 
the  dialogue  between  the  reverend  Tartuffe  and  his  cousin  and 
‘  man  of  business,*  the  two  confederates  discourse  with  cacli  other 
in  a  jargon  ridiculously  unnatural.  Sometimes  the  Vicar  Uilks 
like  a  Quaker — ‘  Why  it  is  borne  in  upon  me  to  say.’  And  the 
profaneness  of  the  language  has  not  even  the  poor  apology  of 
being  characteristic.  If  it  were  worth  while,  we  could  aoduce 
numerous  other  proofs  of  her  being  an  entire  stranger  to  every 
thing  connected  with  ‘  the  Evangelicals.’  The  intended  travestie, 
therefore,  loses  much  of  its  point,  and  the  laugh  is  likely  to  be 
turned  against  the  author.  For  instance,  the  Vicar  talks  of 
liaving  ^  received  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  the  South 
‘  Central  African  Bible  Association by  which  he  learns,  that  it 
‘  is  in  contemplation  to  send  out  to  Fababo,  a  remarkably  serious 
‘  young  Jew,  recently  converted,  as  missionary,  and  minister 
‘  plenipotentiary  in  all  spiritual  affairs  relative  to  the  church  about 
‘to  be  established  for  Fababo  and  its  dependencies!*  ‘The 
‘  serious  Fancy  fair,*  set  on  foot  for  the  promotion  of  this 
mission,  is  a  pendant  to  the  American  camp-meeting  from  tlie 
same  coarsely  satirical  pen  ;  and  the  correctness  of  the  report  in 
the  one  instance,  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  truth  of  her 
colouring  in  the  otlier.  The  conversation-scene  after  the  banquet 
which  ensues,  is  in  a  style  which  would  have  disgraced  ITieodore 
Hook  himself  by  its  dull  and  profane  ribaldry.  We  scarcely 
know  whether  we  shall  be  forgiven  for  transferring  a  specimen  or 
two  to  our  pages ;  but  we  wish  our  readers  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
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mate  of  a  work  which  is  given  to  the  world  as  a  picture  of  evan¬ 
gelical  society. 

‘  One  gentleman  confessed  very  frankly  his  inability  to  resist  taking 
more  of  such  wine  as  that  now  set  before  them  than  was  altogetlier 
consistent  with  his  own  strict  ideas  of  ininisti’tittl  propriety.  13ut) 
added  Le^  *  though  in  so  yielding,  1  am  conscious  of  being  in  some  sort 
wrong,  I  feel  intimately  persuaded  at  the  same  time,  that  by  thus 
freely  demonstrating  the  strength  and  power  of  original  sin  within  me, 

I  am  diung  a  service  to  the  cause  of  religion,  by  establishing  one  of  its 
most  important  truths.* 

^  This  apology  was  received  with  universal  applause  ;  it  manifested, 
as  one  of  the  company  remarked,  equal  soundness  of  faith  and  delicacy 
of  conscience. 

‘  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  regular  London  speakers,  known 
at  all  meetings  throughout  the  whole  evangelical  season,  having  si¬ 
lently  emptied  a  bottle  of  claret,  which  he  kept  close  to  him,  began, 
just  as  he  had  finished  the  last  glass,  to  recover  the  use  of  his  tongue. 
His  first  words  were — *  INIy  king  has  been  paying  me  a  visit.* 

‘  ‘  indeed  !*  said  ^Ir.  Cartwright,  whose  attention  was  instinctively 
roused  by  this  very  interesting  statement ; — ‘  Where  was  the  visit 
made,  Mr.  Wliite  }* 

*  *  Even  here.  Sir,’  replied  Mr.  White  solemnly  ;  ^  here,  since  I 
have  been  sitting  silently  at  your  hospitable  board.* 

'  *  As  how.  Sir  ?*  replied  a  certain  Sir  William  Crompton,  who  was 
placed  near  him,  ‘  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  been  sleeping,  and  that 
his  Majesty  has  visited  you  in  your  dreams  ?* 

‘  ‘The  Majesty  that  I  speak  of,  Sir,*  replied  Mr.  White,  ‘  is  tlie 
King  of  Heaven,  and  the  Lord  of  Hosts.*J 

*  ‘  ‘  What  other  would  it  l)e  !*  exclaimed  Mr.  Cartwright,  showing 
the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  ap|)earing  scandalized  at  the  blunder. 

‘  ‘  1  wonder,  Mr.  Cartwright,’  said  a  young  man  of  decidedly  pious 
propensities,  but  not  as  yet  considering  himself  quite  assured  of  his 
election, — ‘  I  wonder,  IMr.  CartviTight,  whether  I  shall  be  saved 
or  not  ?’ 

*  ‘  It  is  a  most  interesting  question,  my  young  friend,*  replied  the 
Vicar,  mildly  ;  ‘  and  you  really  cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to  it. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  it  leaves  you  not,  even  at  the  festive  board ; 
and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  finally  be  settled  to  your  satisfaction.  But 
as  yet  it  is  impossible  to  decide.*  *  Vol.  III.  pp.  214 _ 21?. 

,  giiests,  that  he  hopes  his  intended 

visit  will  be  on  a  day  when  he  can  ‘  stay  supper  ’  with  them ; 
meaning,  ^afterwards  explained,  ‘the  supper  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  That  there  should  be  any  circle  of  readers  in  this 
country  so  ignorant  as  to  accept  this  vile  trash  as  a  specimen  of 
the  language  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  his  flock,  or  so  gross 
in  tlieir  appetites  for  witless  scandal  as  to  be  amused  by  it,  we 
are  unwilling  to  believe. 
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Tliese  volumes  will,  however,  find  their  uTiy  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ;  and  among '  American  readers,  the  testimony  of  an*'  English 
lady  of  conservative  principles,  so  highly  praised  by  Quarterly 
Reviewers,  as  to  the  state  of  society  among  the  evangelicals  of 
England,  may  possibly  appear  entitled  to  not  less  implicit  cre¬ 
dence,  than  the  anecdotes  picked  up,  and  the  hasty  observations 
made,  during  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  by  the  same 
veritiible  personage.  Surely,  it  may  be  said,  Mrs.  Trollope  must 
know  more  of  the  domestic  manners  of  her  own  country  than  of 
those  of  the  Americans  ;  and  if  so,  our  camp-meetings  cannot, 
at  the  very  worst,  exhibit  scenes  so  grossly  fanatical,  so  painfully 
disgusting,  as  some  religious  doings  in  England.  But,  if  Mrs. 
Trollope  be  a  false  witness,  and  a  malicious  one,  writing  only 
with  a  view  to  ejfevt^  and  wholly  reckless  of  the  means  by  which 
she  produces  it,  ^  speaking  evil  of  the  things  that  she  understands 
‘  not,*  and  sincere  only  in  her  hatred  of  an  evangeliad  creed  and 
every  form  of  religious  enthusiasm, — except,  indeed,  the  ‘  sublime 
‘  sUite  of  mind  *  which  leads  a  Romish  devotee  to  crouch  in  ‘  pas- 
‘  sionate  adoration  *  before  an  idol ; — if  such  be  the  author’s  cha¬ 
racter,  it  may  he  asked,  how  comes  she  to  have  acquired  popu¬ 
larity,  and  to  he  even  cited  as  an  authority,  in  England,  when 
stitirizing  the  manners  of  the  Americans  and  the  morals  of  the 
Parisians? — It  will  be  the  turn  of  Transatlantic  readers  to 
cite  Mrs.  T>olh»|)e  now^  in  fair  revenge, — if  they  can  believe 
her. 

That  there  are,  and  ever  have  been,  Tartuffes  in  every  denomi¬ 
nation,  hypocrites  of  cvefy  colour  and  creed,  evangelical  as  well 
as  orthodox  deceivers,  villains  in  holy  orders  and  in  pretended 
holy  orders,  cannot  be  denied,  and  needs  not  be  concealed.  But 
the  .admission,  that  there  may  have  been  such  an  individual  tus 
the  Viair  of  Wrexhill,  furnishes  no  justiheation  of  the  malignity 
wliich  holds  up  such  a  character  Jis  a  fair  specimen  of  a  sect. 
With  equal  justice  might  Balaam  be  adduced  as  a  specimen  of 
the  ancient  prophets;  or  Judas  Isairiot  be  held  up  as  a  sample  of 
the  apostles.  It  is  scarcely  w'orth  while,  perhaps,  to  advert  to 
the  gratuitous  and  petty  spite  of  representing  the  Vicar,  as  having 
been  promoted  to  the  living  by  ‘  a  first-rate  Radical,’  because, 
‘  though  a  bit  of  a  siiint,  he  w'as  a  capitid  clerical  Whigling.’  This 
mean  sally  of  political  partizanship  is  in  violation  of  all  proba¬ 
bility;  since  we  may  be  quite  sure,  that  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Cart¬ 
wright  would  have  been  a  siinctimonious  Conservative.  Of  all  the 
doubtful  characters  among  the  Evangelical  clergy  that  have 
fallen  under  our  observation,  though  w^e  have  heard  of  some  indi¬ 
viduals  of  this  class  who  w'ere  of  Radi«il  parentage,  we  never 
met  w  ith  or  heard  of  one  that  did  not  profess  himself  of  Tory 
politics.  We  may  s«iy  the.  same  of  those  who  rank  as  high  Cal¬ 
vinists,  or  whose  sentiments  verge  on  Antinomian  tenets,  whether 
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within  the  F^tablishment  or  out  of  it.  In  what  way  soever 
it  may  be  explained,  such  persons  are  uniformly  found  to  affect 
what  are  called  Conservative  principles,  and  to  eschew  Radi¬ 
calism  and  Whigjrery.  But  this  is  a  point  of  small  moment, 
except  as  illustrating  Mrs.  Trollope’s  genius  for  libel.  The 
whole  story  abounds  with  faults  or  a  similar  description ;  and, 
though  cleverly  written,  especially  in  those  parts  in  which  there 
is  no  attempt  at  humour  and  satire,  it  discovers  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  fearful  ignorance  of  all  that  it 
most  concerns  alike  the  Author  and  her  readers  to  know — the 
religion  which  she  maligns. 

We  cannot  dismiss  these  volumes  without  expressing  our 
satisfaction,  that  this  satire  upon  the  Evangelical  clergy  does  not 
proceed  from  a  Dissenter,  out  from  a  zealous  votaress  of  the 
Establishment.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  should  not  have 
been,  on  that  account,  less  severe  in  our  reprobation  of  such  a 
mo<lc  of  polemical  H'arfarc.  The  modern  vagaries  of  the  Ir- 
vingite,  iWhy-ite,  Pusey-ite,  Millenarian,  Hutchinsonian,  and 
Swedenborgian  clergy,  might,  indeed,  afi’ord  rich  materials  for 
stitire,  did  they  not  tend  to  provoke  tears  ratlier  than  laughter  in 
every  one  who  feels  a  proper  concern  for  the  honour  of  religion. 
The  treatment,  too,  which  some  of  the  holiest  and  best  of  men 
among  our  ministers  have  recently  met  with  at  the  hands  of  their 
evangeliwd  bretliren  in  the  Establishment,  who  seem  disposed  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  libeller,  the  renegade,  and  the 
venal  worldling,  in  their  crusade  against  Dissent ;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  Established  Church  is  rent  with  internal  heresies ; 
— such  tilings  might,  we  say,  afford  a  strong  temptation  to  turn 
the  weapons  of  humour  and  light  fiction  against  those  w’ho  have 
shown  themselves  very  unscrupulous  partizans.  But  these  are 
edge  tools,  w^hich  few  can  handle  W’ithont  injuring  themselves. 
We  are  glad  that  we  have  no  Mrs.  Trollopes  among  us;  and  we 
are  sure  tliat  we  have  not  a  reader  w’ho  will  not  fern  as  indignant 
as  any  Church  of  England  man  can  be,  that  such  a  portraiture  of 
luiy  section  of  the  Established  clergy  sliould  be  exhibited,  as  ‘  The 
Vicar  of  Wrexhilir 
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.Art.  VI.  1.  A  Complete  Latin^ English  Dictionary ^  for  ike  Use  of 
Colleges  and  Sc/i(Mtts  ;  chiefly  fnmi  the  German,  By  the  Rev.  j. 
K.  Riddle,  M.  A.,  of  St.  Kdniuiul  Hall,  Oxford.  Longman. 

2.  The  Young  Scholar  s  I  Ait  in- English  Dictionary  ^  being  an  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  *  Complete  Latin-Knglish  Dictionanf/  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  ki  DDLE,  IVI.A.  T^ondoii :  Longman. 

VT  O  complaint  is  more  c^enend  than  that  which  is  made  agiiinst 
tlie  multiplicity  of  new  books.  The  complaint  is  often  nn- 
fonnded,  but  not  always.  It  spring  not  nnnaturally  from  the 
fiict,  that  new  books  so  seldom  conUiin  any  thinjr  that  is  new. 
They  are  generally  merely  the  re-pnblicatioii  of  sUde  matter,  per- 
ha])S  of  exploded  errors.  They  are  often  nothinj^  but  the  old 
thiiitr  newly  vamped,  the  mere  ‘crambe  repetita*  of  the  old  dish. 
And  in  no  class  of  books  has  this  kind  of  fare  been  more  com- 
moidy  the  staple  diet  than  in  dictionaries.  Scarcely  in  any  kind 
of  books  is  so  little  advance  made  by  one  upon  another.  'Fhere 
is  a  sort  of  traditionary  or  hereditary  stock  winch  has  been  lineally 
transmitted  from  early  times  to  the  present.  How  many  im¬ 
provements,  and  how  ^eat  are  the  improvements  which,  have  lieen 
made  in  I.4itin  dictionaries  since  the  time  of  Littleton?  We  do 
not  say  that  none  have  been  made,  but  are  they  very  ^it*at  ? 
Onr  readers  will  remember  the  anecdote  of  Dr.  Ash,  the  author 
of  an  English  Dictionary,  and  the  word  ‘curmudj^eon.*  Dr.  Ash 
borrowed  largely  from  Johnson.  Johnson  had  t^iven,  as  the  origin 
of  ‘curmudgeon,*  the  French  toenr  niechant.  This  was  not 
Johnson's  own  etymology,  but  was  communicated  to  him  by 
some  unknown  correspondent,  and  accordingly  he  added  to  eocur 
mechant  the  words  ‘an  unknown  correspondent*  bs  the  snggester 
of  the  derivation.  Ash,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  be  precise, 
and  to  assign  to  each  word  its  due  honour,  gave  in  his  dic¬ 
tionary  as  the  etymology  of  the  English  ‘curmudgeon,*  the 
Krencii  m7/r  ‘unknown,’  and  mechant  ‘a  correspondent.*  This  is 
only  a  specimen,  though  we  will  allow  a  glaring  one,  of  the  kintt 
of  mistjikes  prevalent  in  works  of  this  description.* 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  books  now  before  us  are  not  of 
the  Ash  school,  but  that  some  pains  have  really  been  taken  with 
them,  and  thiit  some  of  the  errors  of  tlieir  predecessors,  though 
not  extirpated,  have  been  diminished.  Tliese  volumes  are  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  dictionaries  of  Ainsworth,  Entick,  and  others  of  that 
stamp;  and  their  respected  author  deserves  the  thanksof  the  public. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  many  faults,  which  appear  worth  point¬ 
ing  out ;  the  author  will  judge  how  far  they  are  worth  correcting. 


•  Wc  have  only  to  obsene  in  passinc;’,  that  the  words  proitpertuM  and 
mahfHfany  arc  not  to  be  fimnd  in  Uichari.hoirs  New  Knpfliiih  Piet  ionary, 
two  tpuirtos. 
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The  business  of  the  lexicographer  is  to  give  the  result  of  his 
researches  into,  Ist.  The  derivation  ;  and,  2^}y*  I  he  mean¬ 
ing  of  words.  In  each  of  these  departments  it  is  desirable  that 
some  clear  and  definite  principle  should  be  adopted.  In  this  respect 
every  Latin  dictionary  which  we  have  seen  appears  to  us  deficient. 

I.  All  Latin  dictionaries  with  which  we  are  acquainted  over¬ 
look  the  important  and  necessary  distinction  between  speculative 
and  practical  etymology.  An  instance  or  two  will  illustrate  our 
meaning.  For  example,  the  remark  that  Im  in  Greek  is  related 
to  cap  (in  ciip-ere)  in  Latin,  belongs  to  speculative  etymology. 
The  remark  that  ujiyar  is  derived  from  «7r  by  the  addition  of  the 
suffix  fxar  and  the  euphonic  change  of  tt  to  /i,  or  that  captor  is 
derived  from  cap  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  tor,  belongs  to 
practical  etymology.  The  remark  that  apo  ‘  to  plough,’  has  any 
connexion  with  a»,  ‘to  fit,’  (we  do  not  say  that  it  has,  but  if  any 
one  chatjsvs  to  siiy  that  it  has,  the  remark)  belongs  purely  to 
speculative  etymology,  whereas,  the  remark  that  aporpo,  ‘a 
plough,’  is  derived  from  apo  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  rpo, 
belongs  to  practical  etymology. 

Fractiail  etymology  may  be  defined  as  embracing  all  that  be¬ 
longs  either  1.,  to  the  composition  of  tvords  from  simple  crude 
forniSy  or^  to  the  reduction  of  words  to  simple  crude  forms, 
within  the  limits  of  the  language  itself.  In  the  term  composition 
we  include  the  varioius  processes  of  prefixing,  suffixing,  com¬ 
pounding,  and  inflecting ;  and  by  the  term  reduction,  we  mean 
stripping  the  word  of  the  results  of  all  these  processes.  The 
former  term  exhibits  the  synthetiail,  and  the  latter,  the  analytical, 
side  of  the  science.  Speculative  etymology  embraces  all  that 
lies  beyond  these  limits.  It  embraces  all  research  strictly  so 
called ;  all  investigation,  for  example,  into  the  original  forms  of 
roots  and  the  relation  of  kindred  roots  in  the  cognate  languages. 

W  ith  the  nxds  of  words  boys  or  mere  learners  should  have 
very  little  U)  do :  with  the  crude  forms  of  words  they  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted;  because  the  latter  can  be  found  with 
certainty,  and  when  found  are  practically  useful ;  while  the  former 
are  often  uncertain,  and  in  almost  all  cases  must  be  verified  by  a 
comparison  with  the  cognate  languages,  if  we  will  proceed  with 
safety.  Crude  fiwms  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  language  itself, 
roots  can  often  be  found  only  by  the  aid  of  a  cognate  language, 
^  great  measure  in  the  region  of  speculative  etymology. 
1  his  is  a  subject,  we  say,  to  which  boys  are  not  competent. 
C  onsiderable  knowledge  of  the  sister-languages  is  indispensably 
necessary,  and  tar  more  Judgment  than  boys  generally:  possess. 
\N  hoever  has  witnessed  the  accuracy  with  which  well-taught  boys 
N\ill  perform  feats  in  practiail  etymology,  the  accuracy  with  w'hich 
they  will  strip  a  word  of  its  appendages,  assigning  to  each  its 
proper  meaning  or  character,  and  will  reduce  it  to  its  crude  form; 
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or,  through  the  opposite  process,  will  build  up  a  word  from 
its  crude  form  to  the  required  extent;  that  is  to  say,  till  it  has  the 
required  meaning;  and  has  at  the  same  time  observed  the 
ridiculous  blunders  into  which  they  will  fall,  the  absurd  things 
.which  they  will  say  as  soon  as  they  attempt  to  speculate  in  ety¬ 
mology — or,  for  we  need  not  go  to  pupils — whoever  has  seen  the 
al>surd  and  laughable  errors  which  abound  in  the  dictionaries  of 
Schrevelius,  Damm,  and  other  such  gentry,  will  scarcely  be  bold 
enough  to  maintiiin  that  speculation  in  etymology  can  be  a  very 
profitable  employment  for  school-boys. 

In  practical  etymology  tliere  is  something  to  be  dane;  and 
tiiere  is  a  rule  by  which  it  is  to  be  done — and  the  rule,  by 
which  it  is  to  be  done,  is  clear.  In  speculative  etymology  this  is 
not  the  case;  it  cannot  be  the  case.  A  boy  may  be  told  from  the 
crude  form  ama^  ‘love,*  to . make  an  agent-noun,  dative  plural; 
and  he  will  make  amatoribus.  Or  give  him  amatoribus^  and  tell 
him  to  analyze  it  and  reduce  it  to  the  crude  form,  and  he  will 
divide  it  ama-tor-ibns,  and  give  the  crude  form  amator.  In  the 
same  way  he  may  be  told  from  the  crude  form  a/,  ‘nourish,’  to 
make  a  feminine  agent-noun,  dat.  sing.,  and  he  will  make 
attrici.  Or  give  him  altrici^  and  tell  him  to  analyse  it  and  to 
reduce  to  the  crude  form,  and  he  will  divide  it  al-tric-i^  and  give 
tiie  crude  form  nitric.  This  is  practical  etymology. 

Speculative  etymology  differs  from  this  in  its  objects  and  de¬ 
sign.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  we  would  under¬ 
rate  the  importiince  of  speculative  etymology.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  because  we  tliink  it  so  important,  that  we  object  to  its  being 
trifled  with.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  pursued  with  great  cau¬ 
tion.  Speculation  in  etymology  often  leads,  when  properly  con- 
ihicted^  to  the  enucleation  of  truth,  and  the  truths  educed  are 
sometimes  such,  as  to  be  brought  <lown  to  practice,  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  practical  etymology  are  thus  increased.  By  the 
speculations  of  modern  philologists,  many  truths  before  hidden 
have  been  brought  to  light ;  and  within  the  last  half-century 
greater. advances  have  been  made  in  this  science  than  in  any 
preceding  period.  It  is  more  than  probable,  it  is  certiiin  tliat 
tlie  structure  of  the  Cireek  language  is  better  understood  by 
modern  philologists,  than  it  was  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Kiihner  and  Bopp  understand  the  structure 
of  Greek  far  better  than  Plato  or  Xenophon,  Thucydides  or 
Herodotus  understood  it. 

The  ignorance  displayed  by  Cicero  of  the  structure  of  the 
Latin  language  is  most  amusing.  Varro  and  Quintilian,  and  others 
wiio  studied  the  language  ns  language,  fell  into  errors  which  no 
modern  scholar  who  has  .studied  the  subject  as  it  ought  to  be 
studied  could  commit. .  They  had  the  Greek,  it  is  true,  to  com- 
]»are  with  their  own  language,  but  they  had  not  the  Sanscrit. 
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We  are  told*  in  the  volume  before  us  that  ^ccuh  is  derived 
♦  from  Kfw,  Kuu)  to  lie/  This  is  ji^iven  with  as  much  appearance 
of  certainty  as  that  cadurm  is  from  cado.  But  is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  two  cases  are  in  reality  widely  different  ?  The  crude 
form  of  Kuto^  or  nither  Kftyai  is  ksi.  Now  that  cad^  ‘to  fall,*  is 
the  same  word  {is  ic€(,  ‘  to  lie/  is  not  only  improbable,  but  there 
is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  they  are  related,  except  that  fallinir 
and  lyin^  down  are  often  connected,  and  that  the  two  words  be^in 
with  a  K-sound.  On  the  contrary,  that  caducus^  or  rather 
cadtteOn  (for  there  is  no  cerUiinty  without  adherings  to  the  crude 
form,)  is  derived  from  cad^  by  adding  tlie  suffix  ?^co,  belong^  to 
practiciil  etymologers  and  is  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to 
understand  the  word. 

I'hese  are  clear  cases  in  which  the  line  is  broad  between 
specuhitive  and  practical  etymologey.  No  doubt  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  two  border  very  nearly  on  each  other,  and  here  the 
judgment  of  the  lexicographer  is  to  be  exercised.  Practical 
etymology,  we  further  contend,  should  be  exhibited,  if  at  all, 
uniformiy  and  systematically.  We  ought  not  to  be  told  that 
rex  is  from  reyo^  and  to  look  at  donum  for  the  derivation 
in  vain.  In  tlie  volume  before  ils  no  explanation  of  donum 
is  given.  Now  this  might  be  given  with  certainty.  Donum, 
or  rather  dono,  tiiking  the  crude  form,  is  formed  from  cfo, 
another  shape  of  da,  and  the  suffix  9W,  as  reyno  from  rey, 
and  the  suffix  no ;  or  tiyyio  from  tig  or  teg,  and  the  suffix 
fw.  If  the  practical  truths  of  Etymology  were  thus  exhibit¬ 
ed,  the  science  w’ould  become  useful,  and  would  be  redeemed 
from  the  reproaches  w'hich  have  been  cast  on  it.  Tlie  custom  of 
too  many  lexicographers,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been 
to  neglect  to  search  out  what  is  certain,  what  is  analogical,  {ind 
wdiat  is  useful ;  and  to  indulge  themselves  in  frivolous  cind  fruit¬ 
less  conjectures.  Only  consult  Damm’s  Homeric  I^cxicon  or  the 
w^ork  of  Lennep  !  There  is  a  rich  feast.  Take  the  following  for 
a  specimen  :  iVttoc  from  iwTuoOai  irom,  ‘to  fly  on  the  feet;*  fieyac 
from /til),  ‘not;*  and  yaia,  ‘the  earth;’  /uoepoc  from  |ut),  ‘not;* 
and  fK*npoc,  a  made  word,  wdiolly  untranslateable.  We  have 
even  heard  a  theological  argument  stoutly  maintained  from  the 
pulpit,  and  thought  to  be  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  ayioc  from  a,  not,  and  yt},  the  earth  !  This  wild,  hap- 
hawird  mode  of  proceeding  with  etymology,  has  been  faUil  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  structure  of  language.  The  business 
is  not  ^gun  in  the  right  way.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
ascertain  what  that  part  is,  o/’w’hich  the  root  is  to  be  found. 

II.  Our  second  objection  to  the  existing  l^tin  dictionaries  is, 
that  w’ords  are  given  which  do  not  exist,  and  which  in  many  casi's 
eouH  not  exist,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  language.  This 
evil  is  not  corrected  in  the  works  before  us.  Two  examples  wall 
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be  enough.  Magnus  is  said  to  be  derived  from  mago^  magerv. 
But  there  are  no  such  words  as  inago^  umgere.  I'here  are  no 
such  inflections  in  use.  How  tlien  can  magnnn  be  derived  from 
them  ?  The  plain  fact  is,  that  the  root  is  tuag^  meaning  ‘big,* 
(in  Greek  /ity,  seen  in  the  crude  forms  jufya  and  /iE'yaXo,)  and 
that  it  is  made  an  adjective  by  the  common  suffix  no:  hence 
magno  and  the  nominative  magmis.  No  idea  hut  a  \iTong  one 
can  possibly  be  gained  from  mago^  magert*  It  might  as  well  be 
said  that  pronus  is  derived  from  />roo,  proere.  There  are  no 
such  words.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  composition  of 
mag-nu~s  and  pro-nu-s.  Again ;  sacer  is  said  to  be  derived 
‘from  sacere,  wliich  is  derivea  from  saci^re,  Siigere,  sangere.*  Of 
these  four  words  not  one  exists.  They  are  the  creations  of  the 
lexicographer.  They  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  found  in  any  l^itin 
writer.  Even  the  author  himself  has  not  placed  them  in  their 
alphabetical  order  as  Latin  words.  Here,  then,  are  four  words 
invented  to  explain  one  !  It  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  this 
is  a  very  scientific  mode  of  proceeding.  To  coin  four  words  in 
the  nineteenth  century  in  order  to  derive  from  them  a  word  two 
or  three  thousand  years  old,  is  rather  an  anachronism.  It  is  like 
charging  Sophocles  with  borrowing  from  Shakspeare,  or  accusing 
Plautus  of  pirating  Sheridan.  What  can  be  more  absurd  on  tlie 
face  of  it  ?  Especially  and  above  all,  in  a  ciise  like  this,  where 
there  is  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  any  thing  irregular.  No 
word  can  be  found,  of  which  the  formation  is  clearer  than  sacer. 
The  letter  of  the  crude  form  is  lost,  as  is  iisiud  in  the  nominative 
case  of  adjectives  in  ero.  Sacero  (or  contracted,  sacro^)  is  de¬ 
rived  from  sac,  and  the  adjective  ending  ero.  If  sac  needs  further 
explanation,  let  it  be  traced  in  sancire.,  (crude  form,  sand,)  in 
which  the  w  is  no  part  of  the  root ;  and  with  the  Greek  ay  in 
(ly-vo  and  ay-io* 

Under  fo,  we  are  told  that  the  ancients  used  Jior,  &c. ;  but  no 
hint  is  given  that  fieri  is  a  passive,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
forms  of  the  Latin  conjugation  remaining.  Fi-eri  and  fer^ri  are 
the  only  instinces  remaining  of  the  original  infinitive  passive  of 
this  conjugation.  We  have  aina-re  in  the  active  and  ama^ri  in 
the  passive ;  doce-re  in  the  active,  and  doce^ri  in  the  passive ; 
nudi-re  in  the  active,  and  audi-ri  in  the  passive.  And  analogy 
might  have  taught  us  to  expect  solvere  in  tlie  active  and  solv^eri 
in  the  passive;  reg-ere  in  tne  active,  and  reg-eri  in  the  piissive.* 
Hut  inj^-eri  and  fer-^ri  (contr.  from  fer-^eri)  we  have  proof  jiosi- 
tive  that  this  was  the  original  form  of  the  infinitive  passive.  The 
omission  of  the  syllable  er  and  the  reduction  of  reg^i  to  regd 
and  solv^eri  to  solvd  are  phenomena  which  are  easy  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by* a  common  law  of  euphony.  No  remark  however 
IS  made  on  tlie  peculiar  form  of  ferri  or  fieri  by  Mr.  Riddle. 

In  the  second  department  of  Lexicography,  we  have  also  two 
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objections  to  iiuike  a^iiist  the  existing  Latin  dictionaries.  I.  No 
uniform  principle  is  adopted  in  the  arrangement  ot  the  meanings. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  meanings  of  words  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  h^ich  way  has  its  advantages  apart ;  but  a  contusion  of 
the  two  is  necessarily  disadvantageous.  The  one  way  is  to  place 
the  oriyinal  and  primary  meaning  first,  the  secondary  meaning, 
that  is  the  meaning  which  comes  nearest  to  the  original  one,  se¬ 
cond,  and  the  tertiary  meaning  third,  and  so  on.  Ihe  other  way 
is  to  put  the  most  common  meaning,  that  meaning  which  the  word 
most  usually  bears,  first,  and  the  next  common,  second,  the  next 
common,  third,  and  so  on.  Each  of  these  methods  may  be  adopted 
with  some  degree  of  advanUige.  We  ought,  however,  to  know 
which  is  adopted,  that  w  e  may  not  be  misled  and  imagine  that  to 
be  the  primary  which  is  only  the  common  meaning,  and  perhaps 
the  last- removed  of  all.  If  under  one  word  the  primary  meaning 
Is  put  first  and  under  the  next  the  most  common  meaning  is  put 
first,  liow  can  we  have  any  exact  conception  of  what  is  really 
meant  ? 

Ill  the  volume  before  us  (the  larger)  w’e  find  amitto  translated, 
first,  to  let  ijo^  to  send  atcay,  &c.,  and  secondly  to  lose.  Here  the 
first  way  is  adopted.  The  primary  meaning  is  put  first.  Under 
the  word  examt n.,  on  the  contrary,  the  other  order  is  adopted.  The 
first  meaning  given  is  a  suarm^  the  second  a  nutans  of  exaniininy 
any  thing,  hence,  the  tongue  in  a  balance,  and  the  last  meaning  is 
examination,  consideration.  Now  here  the  primary  meaning  can 
hiudly  be  sjiid  to  be  given  at  all,  and  the  secondary  is  put  last  but 
one.  Exainen  is  a  softened  form  of  exagmen,  as  subtemen  is  a 
softened  form  of  subtegnu  n,  stimen  of  sugnien,  lumen  of  luemen, 
and  so  forth.  Tlie  root  is  r/r/,  ‘drive.*  Exanien  is  ‘any  thing 
‘driven  out,*  the  tongue  of  a  balance  or  a  sw^arm  of  bees  may 
either  be  described  in  this  way,  and  hence  the  two  meanings  of 
the  word.  Examination  is  a  meaning  deduced  from  the  balance. 
And  the  balance  has  supplied  us  wdth  many  words  of  similar  im¬ 
port;  compare  the  uses  of  the  w  ords,  trutinare  and  deliberare  in 
Latin  ;  and  ot  weigh,  lender,  deliberate,  \x\\^  balance  in  English. 

Again,  under  teneo,  the  first  meaning  given  is  to  be  in  a  place, 
and  one  ot  the  last  meanings  is  to  have  in  one\s  power  or  posses^ 
sion.  Under  [wreo  the  hist  meaning  given  is  to  go  or  ])ass  over 
any  thing.  Under  ago,  the  first  meanings  are  to  act,  he  active,  be 
doing. 

1 1.  1  he  second  objection  wdiich  w'e  have  to  make  is  i\\?Xthe  mean¬ 
ings  ore  far  too  numerous.  Ainsworth  has  for  ago  (and  this  in  the 
abridgment)  thirty-three  meanings  under  tw'enty  divisions,  ior  teneo 
he  has  upwards  ot  a  hundred  meanings  under  fifty-nine  divisions! 
1  here  is  no  occitsion  w’hatever  for  suchamultiplication  of  meanings ; 
there  might  as  well  be  five  hundred  as  one  hundred.  If  a  Iw.atin  Dic¬ 
tionary  were  intended  toserve  asan  English  synonym-book,  thecasc 
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would  be  different ;  and  then  the  more  meanings  tlie  better.  •  But 
it  does  not  api)ear  to  ns  that  this  is  the  legitimate  office  of  a  Latin 
dictionary,  rlow  many  meanings  has  temo  which  might  not  be 
expressed  by  one  of  the  words,  hold^  hohl-on^  or  keejK  Do  they 
amount  to  ninety-seven  or  to  seven  ? 

This  evil  is  perhaps  abated  in  the  works  before  us,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  removed.  The  array  of  meanings  is  sometimes  quite 
alarming.  Teneo  in  Mr.  Riddle’s  abridgment  has  upwards  of 
seventy  meanings  arranged  under  divisions  and  sub-divisions. 
Perea  lias  about  thirty,  ago  upwards"  of  fifty,  habeo  about  forty, 
projiclo  about  forty.  Traho  has  fourteen  sepanite  divisions,  se¬ 
veral  of  them  with  sub-divisions. 

We  have  not  room  hei*e  to  give  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
larger  and  the  abridged  work,  but  we  do  not  like  the  latter 
so  well  as  the  former.  There  are  very  few  examples  given, 
and  therefore  the  number  of  meanings  is  more  confusing.  It  is 
less  easy  to  see  what  is  meant,  and  where  the  difference  between 
two  usages  really  lies. 

Though  we  think  that  the  volumes  before  us  are  not  all  that 
the  present  state  of  philology  demands,  we  consider,  at  any  rate 
the  larger,  a  great  improvement  on,  Ainsworth.  If  the  reader  will 
compare  the  follow'ing  articles  in  Ainsworth  and  Mr.  Riddle  he 
will  find  many  errors  corrected,  and  valuable  information  added: 
adimo^  cognosco^  exhiheo^  nucleus^  (is  there  not  a  misprint  in  this 
article  ?)  praeheo^  imago^  lustrum^  debeo,  and  many  others. 

The  able  editor  of  these  volumes  has  jilso  brought  out  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Scheller’s  Latin  Lexicon  in  folio,  printed  we  believe  at 
the  Oxford  University  press.  Of  this  work,  not  having  seen  it, 
we  cannot  speak. 

Some  of  the  remarks  we  hfive  made  are  applicable  to  Littleton, 
Adam,  Stephens,  and  even  Faeciolati ;  but  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  merits  of  these  works  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

We  observed  above  that  in  order  to  pursue  researches  in  the 
Etymology,  above  all  in  the  Comparative  Etymology  of  the  I^tin 
language,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sister-languages  is  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary,  and  of  one  at  least  an  extensive  knowledge. 
We  used  the  term  .9/5/er-languagcs  intentionally.  It  is  a  common 
notion  that  the  Latin  language  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  that 
for  example  lupus  is  derived  from  Xuicoo  ogo  from  the  Greek  ayoi 
fero  from  and  so  on,  that  the  Greek  is  the  parent,  and  I^- 

tin  the  offspring.  The  phraseology  of  the  lexicons  has  tended  to 
perpetuate  this  pernicious  error ;  but  unless  we  entirely  divest 
ourselves  of  all  such  prejudice,  we  cannot  have  a  correct  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  ana  cannot  avoid  committing  egregious  fallacies. 
The  Greek  is  one  and  only  one  of  the  Indo-germanic  sister-hood, 
of  which  Sanscrit,  Latin,  Acnd,  Pracrit,  &c.  are  other  members. 
To  call  one  the  parent  of  another  is  entirely  wrong  ;  they  are  all 
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the  daughters  of  the  same  parent.  Each  has  occasionally  the 
clearest  traces  of  the  original  type.  The  Latin  has  some  forms 
more  perfect,  more  ancient  than  the  Greek,  the  Greek  than  the 
Zend,  the  Zend  than  the  Latin,  the  Sanscrit  than  the  Greek  or 
Latin,  h^ch  has  here  and  there  traces  of  greater  proximity  to  the 
original  character  than  the  others,  in  which  the  laws  of  euphony, 
for  example,  peculiar  to  them  may  have  disguised  or  modified  it. 
In  most  respects  how’ever,  it  appears  that  tne  Sanscrit  has  pre¬ 
served  the  original  lineaments  of  the  family  with  greater  fulness 
and  exactness  than  any  of  the  others. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  tlie  classical  ety¬ 
mologist  to  comj)are  the  phenomena  of  the  classical  languages 
with  those  of  the  Sanscrit.  He  must  illustrate  the  one  by  the 
other,  supplying  the  lack  of  the  Latin  by  the  fulness  of  tlie  Greek, 
or  the  lack  of  the  Greek  by  the  fulness  of  the  Sanscrit.  An  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  etymology  of  the  two  classiail  languages,  which 
confines  itself  to  them,  cannot  but  be  deemed  now  as  seriously 
defective,  and  must  leave  some  of  the  most  important  elements 
out  of  sight.  We  believe  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the 
study  of  Sanscrit  will  be  thought  essential  to  a  scholar,  and  when 
a  college  education  at  any  rate  will  be  considered  incomplete 
without  it. 

The  neglect  of  Sanscrit  in’ this  country,  considering  its  immense 
value  in  every  linguistic  study  connected  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
the  extraordinary  completeness  and  beauty  of  its  ^ammatical 
system,  and  the  interest  naturally  attaching  to  a  literature  which 
ascends  to  a  period  calculated  by  the  most  judicious  scholars  as 
considerably  anterior  to  the  earliest  supposed  date  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  considering  at  the  same  time  the  extent  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  our  national  relations  with  India,  is  to  us  perfectly  unac¬ 
countable.  The  English  have  more  resources  for  the  study  of 
Sjuiscrit  tlian  any  other  European  nation,  they  have  more  Sans¬ 
crit  manuscripts  than,  we  believe,  all  Europe  besides,  and  by  how 
many  of  our  countrymen  is  the  language  studied  ?  Oxford  has  a 
Sanscrit  professor.  Has  she  any  Sanscrit  pupils?  In  Germany, 
we  are  s])eaking  much  within  bounds  we  believe  when  we  say  that, 
there  are  one  thousiind  persons  who  can  read  Sanscrit.  In  England 
are  there  two  hundred  ?  Are  there  one  hundred  ?*  Yet  this  is  not 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  language,  that  is,  of  acquiring  a  certain 
and  available  knowledge,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it.  A  great  deal 
might  be  learnt  in  three  months  by  a  diligent  student  already  acquain- 


I  ^**^f*'‘*^R  is  said  here  is  intended  to  derogate  from  the  high  merit 
OP...  reputation  of  our  great  English  Sanscrit  scholars,  Colehrooke, 

W  ilson,  .and  others.  Mr.  Milman’s  able  translation  of  the  Nala  ought  to 
nave  excited  more  attention. 
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with  Greek  and  I^tin — and  six  months’  study  of  Sanscrit  would 
jrive  him  more  light  on  the  structure  of  (ireek  and  Latin  than 
could  possibly  be  derived  from  any  other  source.  We  have  long 
felt  that  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  study  among  us  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  country.  Scholar  after  scholar  has  come  over  from 
(iermany  to  read  and  copy  and  publish  and  translate  our  San¬ 
scrit  manuscripts;  and  others  are  constantly  coming.  Schlegel, 
Hopp,  Lassen,  Rosen  and  Lenz,  have  all  been  here,  mu\  their  pu¬ 
pils  from  Germany  are  following  in  their  steps;  for  we  have  still* 
in  our  museums  a  body  of  Sanscrit  liteniture  yet  unread.  There 
is  too  much  truth  in  the  observation  which  Schlegel  once  made  to 
us  in  conversation  at  his  house  in  Bonn,  calling  it  his  old  joke, 

‘  You,*  he  said,  ‘  have  the  sanctuary,  but  tre  have  opened  it.*  Our 
answer  was,  ‘  you  have  yourself  supplied  the  key.’ 

Among  the  principal  German  literati  who  liavc  prosecuted  re¬ 
searches  in  Sanscrit  literature,  and  have  visited  this  country  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  treasures 
of  our  museums,  we  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Rosen,  who  re¬ 
cently  died  in  London.  We  make  no  apology  for  taking  this 
opportunity  of  paying  our  humble  tribute  to  tlie  memory  of  this 
distinguished  Orientalist. 

Friedrich  Rosen  was  born  in  the  year  I80i.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  D<K*tor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  year  1826.  At  the  particular  desire  of  his 
father.  Dr.  Rosen  devoted  himself  to  the  especial  study  of  San- 
crit,  under  the  celebrated  Bopp,  and  in  1827,  he  published  his 
Rjidices  Sanscritje,  which  at  once  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
Sanscrit  scholars.  For  his  tutor.  Professor  Bopp,  Dr.  Rosen 
always  expressed  the  highest  respect ;  and  when  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  differ  from  him,  he  warned  his  pupil  that  he  was 
differing  from  Bopp.  In  1827,  soon  after  the  ap|)earancc  of  the 
Radices  Sanscritse,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Sanscrit,  in  the 
University  of  London.  In  18.^0,  he  published  his  Rig-Wdse 
specimen — a  specimen  of  an  iMlition  of  tlie  Ve<las,  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  which  the  Sanscrit  scholars  of  Europe  have  ever  since 
been  looking  forward  with  eager  expectation  :  he  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  this  work  before  he  died.  Alniut  the  same  time  he  wrote 
a  translation  of  an  Arabic  work  on  Algebra,  for  tlie  Oriental  Trans¬ 
lation  Fund  Society.  Latterly  he  was  employed  in  making  a 
catalogue  and  writing  an  account  of  Syriac  and  other  MSS 
in  the  British  Museum,  w  here  his  labours  w  ere  very  highly  viducd. 
He  wrote  while  in  London  some  jiapers  on  Philology  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  ami  some  Orientiil  articles  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia  (such  as  Brahma,  Buddha,  Buddhism, 
Calidasa). 

He  had  a  few^  pupils  at  the  University  and  in  private,  iti  San- 
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scrit  and  Arabic.  He  frequently  refused  pupils  in  other  langiuiges 
that  his  attention  might  not  be  drawn  off  from  his  own  particular 
pursuits.  Emolument  was  not  his  object;  he  was  actuated  by  a 
genuine  love  of  learning. 

In  Greek  and  Ljitin,  as  well  as  in  the  OrienUil  languages  above- 
mentioned,  his  learning  was  extensive  and  exceedingly  profound. 
He  spoke  French,  we  are  informed,  with  great  accuracy  mid 
elegance,  and  English  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  with  the  correct¬ 
ness  and  idiom  of  a  highly  cultivated  scholar.  His  knowledge  of 
English  literature  was  considerable,  and  not  confined  to  a  single 
department :  he  was  well  acquainted  with  our  poetry  as  well  as 
our  prose.  With  Italian  and  Spanish  he  was  sufficiently  acquaint¬ 
ed  to  be  able  to  read  works  in  those  languages.  In  the  midst  of 
Ids  most  laborious  engagements  he  consUuitly  devoted  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  keeping  up  his  own  reading  in  ancient  and  modern 
literature. 

He  was  remarkably  kind-hearted ;  and  his  dedication  of  his 
first  work  to  his  father,  written  in  Latin,  is  as  beautiful  in  senti¬ 
ment  as  it  is  elegiint  in  diction.  His  manners  were  mild  and 
gentlemanly,  and  on  any  philological  subject  he  never  expressed 
his  opinion  without  the  utmost  caution.  His  deference  to  others 
wjis  equal  to  his  own  strength  of  mind.  If  at  any  time  he  was 
‘  disposed  to  hazard  a  conjecture  *  on  some  difficult  point,  he  would 
not  for  a  moment  have  it  understood  or  supposed  to  be  certain.  In 
his  scholarship  and  in  his  intercourse  with  others  he  was  scrupu¬ 
lously  conscientious.  He  was  an  honest  and  simple-minded  lover 
of  truth,  and  his  candour  mid  liberality  were  admirable.  We  have 
heard  Schlegel  and  Lassen  speak  in  the  warmest  terms  of  him  as 
a  friend  and  a  scholar.  To  his  pupils,  and  we  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  having  been  one  of  them,  tliough  for  a  short  time,  he 
was  accessible  as  a  friend  and  was  uniformly  affable  and  kind ;  his 
peculiar  skill  in  teaching,  none  but  his  pupils  could  appreciate. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Rosen  died  September  13th,  1837,  at  the  age 
of  33,  perhaps  of  that  c^e  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe. 

His  works  are  his  memorial :  by  them  he  will  be  known  where- 
ever  sound  philology  is  esteemed.  And  he  will  live  in  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  all  who  knew  him,  who  value  profound  learning 
combined  with  unassuming  moderation  and  every  moral  excel¬ 
lence. 
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addressed  to  I»rd  Melhourne.  Ridgway. 

2.  The  Ballot  Discussed,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Durham,  By 

Lord  Nugent.  Ridgway. 

n'^IIE  expectiUions  of  a  great  neople  were  never  more  justly 
or  more  highly  raised  than  those,  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  late  parliamentiiry  recess.  Im¬ 
pediments  placed  in  the  way  of  improvement  through  the  timidity 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  obstinacy  of  interested  lords,  if  not  re¬ 
moved,  had  been  turned  aside,  and  a  path  unexpectedly  thrown 
open  to  the  progress  of  honest  men.  Events  conspired  to  effect 
what  personal  agency  could  not  perform,  and  Providence  itself 
seemed  to  have  descended  to  the  help  of  a  patient  but  struggling 
nation.  The  throne  had  been  retained  by  a  well-disposed  but 
reform-exhausted  monarch,  till  his  successor  was  legally  pre¬ 
pared  to  tiike  it,  and  scarcely  had  she  attained  the  right,  than  our 
lionoured  cpieen,  with  youth  smiling  on  her  brow,  took  her  sejit 
at  the  head  of  .empire,  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  glad  and  grateful 
people,  Victoria  intervened  as  an  angel  of  mercy  to  avert  a  de¬ 
gradation,  which  an  indignant  people  would  never  have  passively 
borne;  and  a  man,  if  man  he  be,  who  would  have  been  ferociously 
pleiused  to  wear  the  British  crown,  and  crush,  if  he  could,  British 
liberty,  passed  away  like  another  Vulcan  to  forge  his  chains  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  new  sovereign  evinced  a  generous  confidence 
ill  a  liberal  government,  and  surrounded  herself,  in  the  face  of 
Tory  sneers  and  insults,  by  the  tried  friends  of  liberty  and  peace. 
All  things  augured  well;  tlie  political  heavens  were  serenely 
bright;  and  a  deep  sentiment  of  joy  was  quietly  flowing  through 
the  national  heart.  There  were  no  evil  surmisings,  no  unkind 
suspicions,  no  want  of  manly  confidence  in  the  servants  of  the 
crown.  Towards  them  every  eye  was  turned.  The  enemies  of 
improvement  looked  on  with  despondency,  while  the  friends  of 
freedom  were  filled  with  the  very  boundings  of  hope. 

The  season  arrived  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  nation’s  desires, 
when  the  cup  of  disappointment  wus  ungraciously  put  into  its 
hand.  The  public  jmtience,  we  regret  to  say,  has  been  insulted, 
its  confidence  betrayed,  and  its  onward  attitude  rebuked  by  a 
Ministry,  who  ought  to  liave  moved  foi^'ard  with  a  steady  and 
undaunted  front.  Placed  amid  newly-created  circumstances,  and 
attended  hy  every  encouragement  which  their  most  siinguine 
friends  could  desire,  the  servants  of  the  crown,  and  of  a  people 
solely  for  whose  benefit  that  crown,  unless  it  be  ;i  mere  bauble, 
is  worn,  had  no  excuse  even  for  delay,  much  less  for  those  symp¬ 
toms  of  hostility  to  improvement  wdiich  they  have  seen  fit  to  put 
lortli.  Before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  do  good  they  seemed 
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disposed  to  attempt  it,  but  no  sooner  is  the  power  given  them, 
ana  given  them  by  the  occurrence  of  great  events  regulated  only 
by  Him  who  puts  down  one  and  raises  up  another,  than  they 
prevaricate  and  pause.  Never  surely  had  any  rulers  a  more  bril- 
fiant  occasion  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  the  champions  of  a 
people’s  rights,  or  Jis  the  disseminators  of  the  sacred  principles 
of  universal  freedom.  Never  were  men  more  distinctly  sum¬ 
moned  to  great  deeds.  A  mild  persuasive  voice  emanating  from 
the  throne  blended  itself  with  the  deep  strong  cry  of  the  nation, - 
with  the  prayer  of  empire, — and  was  rendered  yet  more  plain 
tively  impressive  by  the  entreaties  of  an  enslaved  but  waiting 
world.  Public  opinion,  like  a  full  unruffled  tide,  was  flowing 
onu’ard  to  susUiin  them, — collateral  events  were  gently  but 
earnestly  stimulating  them, — while  the  prospect  of  undoubted  suc¬ 
cess  w’as  beckoning  them  from  before.  The  very  temple  of 
honourable  fame  had  throwm  open  its  doors,  and  its  purest  and 
brightest  honours  aw^aited  them,  while  heaven  and  earth  seemed 
to  beseech  them  to  enter.  But  they  appear  to  have  been  called 
to  duties  which  were  too  mighty  for  them ;  and  to  have  been 
invited  to  a  destiny  w'hich  is  reserved  for  other  men.  The  cur¬ 
rent  of  events  has  borne  them  to  a  position,  at  once  the  wonder 
of  their  enemies  and  the  admiration  of  their  friends,  but  wdiicli 
they  seem  incompetent  to  hold.  Alarmed  at  the  height  on  w^hicli 
they  stand,  or  wanton  amidst  the  wide-spreading  scene  which 
stretches  around  them,  they  give  symptoms  of  dizziness,  they 
show  signs  of  falling  into  the  destructive  quagmire  which  lies 
betw’een  the  crazy  castle  of  undisguised  misrule,  and  the  verdant 
region  of  reform.  But  ‘the  shields  of  the  earth  belong  unto 
God.*  May  not  the  unseen  hand  of  Providence  be  about  to  im¬ 
part  a  new  impulse  to  the  great  cause  of  universal  justice  through 
the  medium  of  English  rme,  and  for  this  end  to  call  other  agen¬ 
cies  into  play  !  Have  we,  or  have  we  not,  arrived  at  a  point  in 
the  progress  of  empire  more  critical  than  any  which  has  preceded 
it?  Are  the  momentous  changes  w^hich  have  distinguished  the 
last  thirty  years  in  the  annals  of  British  history  prepiuratory  and 
germinant,  or  are  they  final  and  effete?  Are  intellect  and  great 
moral  principles  to  preside  in  our  councils,  and  to  mould  our 
institutions ;  or  are  self-interest,  blind  submission  and  corruption, 
to  be  the  result  of  our  struggles  ?  In  fine,  is  God  for  us,  oris 


same  hand  which  prepared  us  a  sovereign,  be  about  to  strengthen 
her  right  arm  by  making  w\ay  for  the  presence  of  men  who  shall 
nourish  and  instil  those  wise  and  just  sentiments  which  shall 
build  up  her  throne,  extend*  and  establish  her  people’s  rights,  and 
diffuse  light  and  gladness  through  the  nations  of  tlie  earui. 
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We  cannot  a^ree  with  those  on  tlie  one  hand  who  tread  obse¬ 
quiously  in  the  footsteps  of  their  favorite  Ministers,  nor  on  the 
other  with  those  who  are  disposed  to  look  witli  a  cynical  and  cap¬ 
tious  temper  towards  public  men.  We  believe  the  path  of  liberal 
jrovernment  to  be  crowded  with  diibculties,  nevertheh'ss,  however 
rouj^h,  we  hold  it  to  Ik?  straight.  We  honor  liberty  first  and  Ru¬ 
lers  next,  and  we  are  as  willinj^  that  others  should  try  and  sift 
our  principles  and  opinions  as  we  shall  be  prompt  in  sifting  both 
meiisures  and  men. 

The  defects  then  of  the  present  Administration  are  not  super¬ 
ficial  and  temporary,  but  we  fear  lie  deep,  and  are  therefore  likely 
to  be  permanent.  Insincerity,  recklessness  of  tlie  public  interest^ 
and  mere  love  of  place  arc  not  their  transgressions ; — they  are  not 
sinners  of  this  more  vulgar  and  offensive  sort.  It  is  the  exclu¬ 
sive  privilege  of  toryism  to  revel  in  injustice,  utterly  to  despise  a 
nation’s  will,  and  to  practise  all  sorts  of  abominations  in  the  name 
of  virtue,  and  out  of  pure  love  to  themselves  and  the  church.  The 
Melbourne  administration  has  evinced  from  the  beginning  an 
honourable  leaning  towards  popular  claims,  and  has  stood  forth  as 
the  bulwark  of  our  common  rights.  There  are  bright  and  un¬ 
fading  honors  cheerfully  awaraed  now,  and  history  will  still  more 
distinctly  tnice  the  claims  of  our  present  rulers  to  the  respect  and 
plaudits  of  posterity.  Their  maidy  policy  towards  Ireland  is 
enough  to  establish  their  fame.  We  wish  their  treatment  of 
Canada  could  be  added  to  swell  the  report !  But  this  very  fea¬ 
ture  of  inequality  and  of  contrariety  in  their  rule  shows  some 
latent  mischief — indicates  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
which  now  and  then  in  spite  of  themselves  will  push  itself  up  and 
creep  insidiously  over  the  surface.  Where  men  are  impelled  by 
circumstances  to  adopt,  or  where  they  take  up.  by  choice,  posi¬ 
tions  and  opinions  that  are,  though  perhaps  imperceptibly  to 
themselves,  at  variance  with  their  early  prejudices  and  deeply 
seated  antipathies,  there  will  be  an  occasional  collision,  they 
must  be  inconsistent  with  themselves.  This  is  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  conduct  of  Clergymen,  if  closely  observed, 
who  liappen  to  be  true  and  devout  Christians  as  well.  In  con¬ 
versation  on  tlie  common  doctrines  and  pretensions  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  faith,  they  may  chance  to  forget  who  they  are,  and  breathe  in 
company  with  a  Nonconformist  the  simple  unrestrained  spirit  of 
the  bible ;  but  their  distinction,  such  as  it  is,  no  sooner  occurs  to 
them  than  they  have  another  part  to  act ;  they  must  not  forget 
tliat  they  are  Churchmen  !  Too  much  famili*'u*ity  w  ith  good  but 
mistaken  men  w’ill  not  do  !  Their  clerical  prejudices  rebuke 
their  Christian  graces,  and  bid  fair  sometimes  to  wither  them. 
They  have  two  characters  to  maintain,  no  wonder  therefore  if 
these  be  now  and  then  at  war. 
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The  leaders  of  the  ministry,  though  entertaining  many  enlight¬ 
ened  and  liberal  sentiments,  are,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  of  lordly 
origin,  and  tlie  feudal  spirit,  though  under  subjection,  has  not  left 
them.  Lord  Grey  struck  upon  the  rock  called  ‘  his  order,’  and 
there  he  lies  at  this  moment,  a  fine,  useless,  and  instructive  wreck. 
Others  are  following  in  his  wake,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
experience,  appalled  by  its  ravages,  shall  plant  a  lofty  beacon  to 
warn  the  nation  not  to  approach  it.  Men  who  are  nursed  in  the  lap 
of  aristocracy  imbibe  a  spirit  peculiar  to  their  sect,  and  are  in¬ 
flated  with  monstrous  notions  of  their  hereditary  dignity.  The 
conventional  circumstances  attendant  on  their  birth,  which  are 
carefully  fed  as  they  rise  into  life,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  spu¬ 
rious  character,  a  sort  of  bastard  being,  having  no  legitimate  hold 
on  the  symp.athies  of  society,  which  few  of  them  have  the  mag- 
nanimit)'^  to  despise.  The  tendencies,  habits,  and  opinions  which 
grow  up  in  such  a  soil  ill  adapt  their  possessors  to  act  a  proper 
part  on  the  vast  theatre  of  life,  and  render  them  as  opposed  to 
the  progress  of  popular  principles,  as  the  alchemist  and  astrologer 
with  their  splendid  fictions  to  the  broad  and  beautiful  discoveries 
of  science.  However  modified,  the  sentiments  of  lordlings  may 
become  by  reflection,  experience,  or  growing  intelligence,  they 
still  carrv  with  them  their  sense  of  distinction,  combined  with  an 
iindefi liable  impression  that  the  people  are  inferior  to  them. 
Nor  will  any  thing  but  the  dominion  of  common  sense  cure  this 
disease,  this  leprosy  of  their  minds,  however  its  symptoms  may  be 
controlled.  Though  the  generality  of  them  must  often  feel  their 
insignificance  wdien  brought  into  contact  with  the  usual  run  of 
plebeian  minds ; — though  they  can  need  no  messenger  to  inform 
them  that  the  common  calamities  and  infirmities  of  life  cleave  as 
closely  to  them  jus  to  others ;  though  they  must  perceive  that  the 
titles  and  distinctions  of  wdiich  they  boast  are  often  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  villany  and  of  vice  which  w’ould  disgrace  the  commonest 
serf,  still  their  sepamtion  from  all  others,  as  by  some  divine  law, 
constitutes  their  boast,  and  they  wdll  fall  back  on  this  in  daily 
acts  of  deluded  self-complacency  in  spite  of  reason  and  of  truth. 
Reared  after  this  manner,  w  e  cannot  be  surprised  if  our  rulers  be¬ 
tray  the  corresponding  weakness  and  are  withheld  from  fulfilling 
plans  struck  out  on  a  scale  which  aristocratic  notions  cannot  reach. 

From  this  source  spring  those  incorrect  ideas  of  the  great  eiidsof 
government  wdiich  must  ever  embarrass  the  present  administration. 
Like  all  liberal  governments  which  have  preceded  them,  they 
have  never  learned  to  legislate  for  the  people.  There  is  an  ob¬ 
scure  but  nevertheless  very  influential  idea,  a  sort  of  vague  mis- 
.  shapen  thing,  floating  in  the  minds  of  all  governments,  even  the 
Wst  W’e  have  ever  seen,  that  to  legislate  for  the  Commonwealth, 
in  the  first  place ^  is  to  forsake  the  throne,  and  to  betray  the 
great  interests  of  the  country.  But  wt  ask  what  interests? 
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What  throne  is  or  ou^ht  to  he  safe  independently  of  the  will  of 
the  people  ?  What  interests  can  spring  up,  unless  poisonous 
ones,  dearer  or  greater  than  those  ot  the  nation  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  all  sorts  of  monopolies  with  their  hungry  and  unconsdtu- 
tional  claims  have  been  handed  down  to,  us,  and  that  others  have 
been  gendered  under  the  more  modern  reign  of  misnde,  and  that  the 
energies  of  our  legislators  are  actually  exliausled  in  endeavouring 
to  hide  their  more  hideous  parts,  to  save  them  from  decay,  or  to  guard 
them  from  the  encroachment  of  the  popular  power.  Govern¬ 
ments,  strange  to  say,  are  engaged  in  maintaining  the  ecmilibriiim 
of  the  constitution ; —in  squeezing  or  coaxing  obstinate  lords  into 
accidental  acts  of  justice ; — in  shielding  our  ancient  Institutions  ; 
— in  making  the  improvements  of  the  present  day  work  in  our 
grandfathers’  grooves  !  And  are  these  the  great,  the  momentous 
designs  for  which  the  mighty  apparatus  of  English  rule  is  set  up? 
Are  there  no  vital  principles  lying  at  the  foundation  of  nation¬ 
al  prosperity  which  need  to  be  strengthened  ?  Are  there  no 
considerations  of  justice  and  of  right  anterior  to  institutions  either 
ancient  or  modern,  and  by  which  they  should  all  be  tried  ?  Is 
there  no  respectful  homage  due  to  man,  as  man,  which  govern¬ 
ments  have  never  yet  learned  to  pay  ?  Are  there  no  fearful 
enormities  in  high  places  serving  as  magnets  to  dmw  down 
the  displeasure  of  heaven,  which  need  to  be  removed  ?  Policy 
and  mere  expediency  constitute  too  frequently  the  sum  total  of 
political  philosophy,  and  it  is  well  where  craft  and  falsehood  are 
not  preferred.  To  keep  separate  interests  in  one  body  politic 
(monstrous  idea)  from  clashing  with  each  other,  Is  considered  the 
master-piece  of  sUitesmanship.  in  this  one-eyed  attempt  even 
the  more  obvious  ends  of  all  wise  governments  are  almost  entirely 
overlooked — to  protect  by  every  commercial  facility  the  rights  of 
labour — to  cement  the  bonds  of  society — to  confer  on  every  obe¬ 
dient  subject  the  privileges  of  the  state — to  secure  to  every  man 
his  inalienable  right  to  liberty  of  person,  of  estate,  of  thought, 
and  of  conscience — to  raise  to  offices  of  trust  men  who  ‘  fearing 
‘  God,  and  working  righteousness,’  shall  become  an  example  to 
all  below  them.  When  rulers  burning  with  true  patriotism  shall 
set  themselves  to  their  proper  duties,  they  will  carry  with  them  a 
moral  energy  before  which  all  corruption  must  retire,  and  how¬ 
ever  difficult  (though  always  noble)  the  attempt  might  have  been 
in  years  that  are  past,  the  moment  has  come  in  which  it  might  be 
made  in  Great  Britain  without  presumption.  But  men  who 
would  withhold  farther  power  from  the  many  from  deference  to 
the  factious  interests  of  the  few  are  not  fit  for  so  vast  a  vocation. 

The  almost  total  ignorance  in  which  the  present,  like  similar 
governments,  is  of  the  real  wishes,  demands,  and  deserts  of  the 
people,  is  a  fatal  and  we  fear  an  incurable  defect  I'hose  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  appear  as  the  representatives  of  the  country  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  mingle  but  very  occasionally  with  their  con- 
stituents,  and  therefore  know  but  little  about  them,  while  tlie 
leaders  of  cabinets  and  imperial  legislators  know  infinitely  less. 
What  with  arrogance  arising  from  their  rank,  and  the  destitution 
of  all  sympathy  which  springs  from  their  ignorance,  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  all  those  impulses  which  tell  on  generous  hearts,  and 
which  kindle  the  most  dormant  intellects.  They  hear  of 
the  millions  whom  they  govern,  only  as  they  are  occasionally 
disturbed  by  their  petitions,  and  their  great  object  seems  to  be  to 
suffocate  their  prayers.  It  is  a  striking  comment  on  our  consti¬ 
tution,  to  observe  the  utter  indifference  with  which  day  after  day 
the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  assemble  to  regu¬ 
late  the  destinies  of  mankind.  It  might  be  supposed  they  were 
met  to  settle  the  fashions  for  the  season,  or  to  contrive,  in  their 
wisdom,  some  effectual  way  for  destroying  vermin.  No  sense  of 
the  mighty  interests  involved  in  their  deliberations — no  rising  to 
the  awfulness  of  their  obligations  —no  deep  care  to  be  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  good  to  the  empire.  This  chilly  frosty  remove  at  which 
rulers  live  from  those  they  govern  ought  to  be  an  anomaly.  But 
80  natural  has  it  become,  that  to  talk  of  ministers  of  the  crown, 
and  much  less  of  lords  loving  the  people, — ;just  as  the  sentiment 
is, — would  from  its  strangeness  look  like  political  fanaticism.  A 
fanaticism,  however,  which  could  it  but  go  abroad,  would,  beyond 
all  else,  feed  the  deep  springs  of  empire. 

Independently  of  other  deficiencies  which  we  think  we  see  in 
the  present  administration,  for  tlie  prospects  which  are  brighten¬ 
ing  oefore  us,  there  is  the  cardinal  one  of  positive  incapacity. 
Tlie  times  which  are  disclosing  and  streaking  with  light  the 
clearing  horizon,  call  for  great  as  well  as  for  liberal  minds. 
Whatever  is  comprehensive  in  thought  and  resolute  in  purpose; 
— whatever  is  independent  in  action,  and  all-subduing  in  elo¬ 
quence  ; — whatever  is  deep  in  patriotism,  and  invincible  in  inte¬ 
grity,  will  soon  be  required.  An  arena  is  preparing  befitting 
and  demanding  the  most  splendid  talents;  and  could  eminent 
sUitesmen  of  tlie  past  ages  revisit  us,  they  would  find  that  the 
work  of  civil  improvement  has  but  just  begun,  and  that  much 
remains  to  be  consumed,  and  more,  greatly  more,  to  be  built  up. 
All  this  may  apj^ear,  to  a  certain  well-meaning  class  of  men,  as 
mere  rhapsody, — as  the  reveries  of  an  over-active  fancy.  Things 
arc  working  well  in  their  apprehension.  We  are  not  threatened 
with  invasion ;  Bonaparte  is  oead ;  the  funds  are  tolerably  steady ; 
and  tlie  poor-law^  has  been  altered.  The  growth  of  empire  with 
them^  is  very  simple  process.  Bipeds,  like  quadrupeds,  may 
multiply,  if  the  supply  can  he  but  made  equal  to  the  demann. 
1  hough  |x>pulation  increases,  the  farmer,  through  mercy,  grow’S 
tx>rn  enough  to  feed  it,  so  that  they  see  no  reason  for  complaint. 
If  the  great  home-sty  should  become  overstocked,  why  then  there 
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is  Australia,  or  the  back-settlements  of  America.  If  at  any 
time  the  rabble  should  make  a  disturbance,  there  are  the  ^(oals  or 
the  hulks ;  and  if  these  will  not  do,  the  soldiers  can  keep  the  peace. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  they  think  was  an 
excellent  measure,  no  country  can  be  better  off  than  this.  The 
more  polished  of  this  very  pacific  race  cannot  help  expressing 
their  surprise,  that  persons  of  education,  and  who  move  in  re¬ 
spectable  spheres,  should  lend  themselves  to  political  agitation. 
It  offends  their  tastes,  to  see  otherwise  estimable  men  descending 
to  a  level  with  the  low^est  of  the  people,  and  uniting  witli  them 
in  their  rude  complaints.  And  as  to  Christians,  they  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  submit  to  the  “  powers  that  be.”  Notwithstanding 
these  duller  or  brighter  scruples,  we  repeat  that  the  prospective 
administration  of  public  affairs  in  this  empire  never  more  loudly 
«illed  for  capaciousness  of  intellect  and  for  Herculean  strength. 
The  work  already  accomplished  has  been  comparatively  easy  and 
insignificant.  We  do  not  underrate  recent  momentous  reiorms, 
whether  parliamentary  or  municipal ;  but  we  mainUiin  that  they 
are  only  weapons  put  into  our  hands,  and  that  to  wield  them  with 
energy  and  skill  will  require  incomparably  more  wisdom  and 
talent  than  were  needed  to  construct  them.  They  are  not  dead 
statutes,  but  contain  within  them  a  living  power,  which,  drawn 
out  and  applied,  will  transform  and  save  our  country.  But  to 
lead  forth  this  life  with  which  they  breathe,  and  with  it  to  ani¬ 
mate  all  else ;  to  carry  the  principles  which  they  contain  into  our 
much-lauded  institutions ;  to  assert  and  prove,  before  the  face  of 
the  world,  their  intrinsic  worth  by  their  practical  uses ;  to  show 
the  utter  incompatibleness  of  their  spirit  with  whatever  is  exclu¬ 
sive  and  irresponsible;  to  silence  their  enemies,  by  nourishing 
and  dispensing  their  precious  fruits ;  to  make  them  the  occasion, 
through  the  good  they  effect,  of  awakening  a  love  of  justice  and 
of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  all  but  the  hopelessly  perverse; 
with  them  to  shake  to  atoms  whatever  is  opposed  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  commonwealth ;  tliese,  and  such  as  these,  are 
objects  worthy  of  every  statesman,  who  is  put  into  power  witli 
the  reform  apparatus  at  his  side. 

It  is,  however,  plain  to  a  demonstration  that  the  Reform  Bill, 
already  more  than  half  paralyzed  by  the  torpedo  touch  of  toryism, 
in  the  £50  tenant-at-will  clause,  &c.,  must  become  a  dead  letter 
in  a  few  years,  unless  other  hands  than  those  which  have  hitherto 
nursed  it,  take  it  under  their  care.  Nations,  like  individual  cha¬ 
racter,  as  reiison  and  all  history  attest,  decline  when  they  do  not 
advance ;  and  when  they  fail  to  foster  the  means  of  improvement 
put  into  their  power,  begin  to  nourish  the  seeds  of  decay. 
The  very  disinclination  cheerfully  to  appropriate  all  that 
promises  the  general  good,  under  w’hatever  pretext,  is  the  eom- 
ineucement  of  dissolution,  the  creeping  shade  of  death :  it  is  a 
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syniptom  whicli  makes  the  true  patriot  tremble.  But,  besides 
this  apathy  and  child-like  pusillanimity  amon^  nrofessed  friends, 
we  have  powers  residing  amon^  us  whose  only  business  is  to 
neutralize,  retard,  and  destroy.  VVe  have  an  evil  spirit  stirring 
about  in  the  land,  with  pestilence  going  before  it,  and  desolation 
following  in  its  train.  The  zeal  and  restless  vigilance,  the  sa^- 
ciousness  and  deadly  malignity  of  toryism  towards  popular  im¬ 
provement,  vexed  into  unnatural  life,  will  set  itself  in  various 
unsuspected  w’ays,  and  by  all  insidious  arts,  to  build  its  old  for¬ 
tresses  on  the  ruins  of  reform.  To  detect  and  expose  thovse 
schemes ;  to  grapple  with  this  power  in  its  more  spiritual  assump¬ 
tions  ;  to  exorcise  this  foul  spirit ;  to  place  this  daring,  all  per¬ 
vading  enemy  at  bay,  and,  in  spite  of  it,  to  establish  the  com¬ 
monwealth  on  a  broad,  immoveable  base,  calls  for  a  loftiness  of 
mind  and  an  independency  of  purpose,  which  are  the  lot  and 
ornament  of  few.  All  things  are  preparing,  hovv’ever,  for  the 
appearance  of  some  such  master-spirit  in  the  arena  of  British 
politics. 

From  the  sentiments  we  have  already  expressed,  it  may  justly 
be  inferred,  that  we  were  not  much  surprised  at  the  avowal  of 
her  Majesty’s  ministers  at  the  opening  of  their  campaign.  The 
impolicy  and  singular  infelicity  of  obtruding  these  opinions  on 
the  public  car  at  such  a  moment,  could  not  have  been  surpassed,  ' 
and  were  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  their  general  discretion ; 
though  the  sentiments  expressed  w’ere  precisely  those  which  in 
an  honest  moment  w  e  should  have  expected  from  them.  Lord 
John  Russell  spoke  rather  as  a  man  than  as  a  minister.  His 
private  o^iinions,  and  those  w  Inch  at  some  future  day, — when  the 
obligation  should  press  upon  him, — he  intended  should  regulate 
his  public  life,  prematurely  pushed  themselves  out,  so  that  he 
most  egregiously  committed  both  his  colleagues  and  himself.  In 
tliis  declaration,  how^ever,  they  have  prescribed  those  limits 
(unless  they  repent)  beyond  wdiich  they  will  not  pass,  and  have 
set  up  for  themselves  a  goal,  an  inch  farther  than  which  they  will 
not  go.  Lord  John  has  an  undoubted  right  to  proceed  when  he 
pleases,  and  to  stop  w'hen  he  thinks  fit ;  but  he  might  as  w’ell 
nave  dispensed  with  sclbcreated  annoyances,  w’hile  pursuing  his 
brief  journey.  Witli  every  respect  for  his  tiilents  and  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  with  a  gratetul  recollection  of  his  past  services,  we 
never  tliought  him  competent  to  the  high  station  he  fills.  It 
alwnys  appeared  to  us  that  the  position  w^as  greater  than  the  man 
—that  he  ^ded  not  a  ray  of  lustre  to  it,  but  borrowed  all  his 
glory  from  it.  We  felt  persuaded,  moreover,  that  his  stock  ot 
liberal  notions,  and  of  large,  comprehensive  views  and  feelings, 
would,  as  he  went  on,  be  presently  exhausted ;  that  the  reserv^oir 
would  be  drained;  that  public  justice  would  be  too  ample  and 
open-faced;  and  that  the  niggardliness  of  inbred  aristocracy 
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would  shrivel  up  before  it.  Tliese  times  appear  to  be  approach¬ 
ing:,  their  distant  promise  his  lordship  takes  alarm :  what 

will  he  do  when  they  press  themselves  in  all  their  brightness  and 
their  breadth  upon  him  ?  Unless  he  and  his  colleagues  can  bow 
to  them,  they  must  inevitably  give  ^iTiy ;  for  public  opinion  is 
mightier  than  Lords. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  risked  as  to  the  motives  which  in¬ 
duced  the  Ministry  to  behave  so  strangely.  We  should  be  glad  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  was  a  stroke  of  policy  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  their  enemies.  But  even  then  we  should  deem  it  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  their  judgment.  If  they  have  not  learnt  long  ago,  that  in 
mere  mameuvring,  the  Tories  can  outdo  them,  and  that  principle 
luid  not  the  playing  of  diversions,  is  the  only  effectual  weapon 
against  their  oj)ponent8,  what  have  they  learnt  I  The  Tories  are 
too  deeply  practised  in  all  shifts  and  arts,  to  be  caught  by  these 
means  themselves.  If  by  lifting  a  party-coloured  flag  the  Minis¬ 
ters  expected  to  induce  the  stubborn  Lords  to  attend  to  those  more 
immediate  measures  of  relief  and  improvement,  which  they  wish 
to  carry,  their  object  may  be  good,  but  their  expectation,  we  fear, 
is  >'ain.  Even  if  they  succeed — what  then  ?  For  the  concilia¬ 
tion  they  might  gain,  what  is  the  amount  of  public  reputation 
they  must  lose  ?  And  if  the  passing  smile  of  interested  Lords  is 
of  more  value  in  their  esteem,  either  as  regards  their  private 
preferences,  or  as  to  their  notions  of  its  influence  on  their  public 
usefulness,  what  shall  we  say  for  their  principles  or  their  tastes. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  solution  lies  lower.  We  apprehend 
that  the  ministers  begin  to  feel  that  they  have  done  enough,  and 
that  it  is  time  the  onward  course  of  events  received  a  wholesome 
check.  If  they  give  way  to  the  public  will  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  liberal  reign,  which  promises,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
to  be  continued  through  a  long  course  of  years,  where  will  the 
thing  end,  and  when  will  the  movement  stop  ?  They  look  down 
the  vista  of  the  next  half-century,  and  see  change  treading  on 
•the  heels  of  change ;  aggression  inviting  aggression  ;  and  mind  and 
purpose  acquiring  tone  and  volume  as  they  roll  on  ;  and  they  arc 
alarmed.  The  bright  visions  of  the  future  instead  of  delighting, 
disturb  them.  They  see  nothing  but  spectres,  where  other  men 
observe  pure  and  beautiful  shapes.  And  the  more  puzzling  fea¬ 
ture  wdth  them  is,  that  they  have  set  up  the  cause  which  is  pro¬ 
mising  these  effects;  that  they  have,  in  great  formal  improve¬ 
ments,  called  up  a  sun  which  throws  these  rays  to  the  disUmce, 
and  in  the  full  maze  of  whose  light  they  tremble  to  walk.  Would 
we  could  allay  their  fears,  and  convince  them  that  they  are  under 
a  delusion ;  that  the  defect  is  in  their  own  feeble  and  untniined 
sight,  and  not  in  the  glorious  realities  which  are  defining  them¬ 
selves  in  the  distant  but  hazy  fields.  Wrought  upon,  however, 
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by  these  fears,  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  stay  further  pro^eSvS, 
our  rulers  have  calculated  on  the  good  feeling  of  the  nation 
towards  themselves  and  the  youthful  queen.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  eulogize  too  highly,  the  confidence  of  the  British  people 
— a  people  ever  ready  to  repose  generous  reliance  on  any  public 
men  who  evince  a  sincere  disposition  to  serve  them.  Nor  can 
they  exaggerate  the  deep  sentiments  of  loyalty  which  run  through 
the  liberal  part  of  the  community  towards  the  sovereign  of  these 
realms.  iNever  did  any  British  monarch  ascend  the  throne  under 
brighter  popular  auspices,  than  she  who  now  fills  it.  The  best 
wishes  of  every  true  patriot ;  the  liveliest  S)Tnpathies  of  every 
noble  and  susceptible  heart ;  the  devoutest  prayers  of  every  sin¬ 
cerely  pious  bosom,  attended  her  as  she  assumed,  in  all  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  youth,  the  reins 'of  this  mighty  empire;  and  woe  be  to 
any  ministers  who  either  through  their  weakness  or  their  wicked¬ 
ness  rob  her  of  these  richest  of  all  royal  possessions.  But  the 
present  administration,  or  any  other,  are  mistaken  if  they  think 
the  people  of  England  are  to  be  beguiled  from  their  duty  by  the 
passion  of  loyalty,  or  that  they  will  sacrifice  their  rights  at  the 
foot  of  any  throne,  even  were  a  goddess  seated  upon  it.  They 
have  read  the  nation  to  little  purpose,  and  studied  the  new  face 
which  has  overspread  society,  altogether  erroneously,  if  they  do 
not  know  that  men  think  too  searchingly,  and  feel  too  correctly, 
not  to  be  convinced  that  there  are  evils  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  frown  of  senators,  and  that  there  is  a  good  infinitely  more 
dear  than  the  smile  of  thrones. 

While  the  ministry  has  unfortunately  rendered  its  path  rugged 
and  difficult,  the  duty  of  the  people  is  to  our  mind  open  and 
plain.  The  present  Administration  has  some  work  to  do ;  let  us 
assist  them  in  its  accom[)lishment ;  let  us  aid  them  to  secure  such 
reforms,  and  in  carrying  out  those  trifling  amendments  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  machinery,  which  they  propose.  By  those  they  will 
strengthen  the  liberal  cause,  and  put  us  somewhat  farther  in 
advance,  and  diminish  the  probabilities  of  Tory  success.  But 
though  w*e  discountenance  all  petulant  opposition,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  a  day  must  very  soon  come  in  which  the  constitu¬ 
ency  of  (ircat  Britain  must  leave  the  Ministry ;  in  which  assert¬ 
ing  its  ow  n  strength,  it  must  as  it  has  done  before  frame  a  min¬ 
istry  for  itself.  Let  the  nation  speak  the  word,  and  a  govern¬ 
ment  prepared  to  carry  on  its  interests  wnll  soon  be  found.  It 
can  never  be  supposed,  that  the  slavish  doctrine  of  Ixird  John 
Uussell  will  be  received  by  a  free  and  thinking  people.  None 
but  his  lordship,  and  those  w’ho  see  through  the  diseased  eye  of 
aristocracy,  can  for  a  moment  dream  that  England  is  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  ‘  landed  interest.*  W^e  might  as  w’ell  be  governed 
by  rotten  boroughs,  as  by  forests  and  fields.  There  is  no  great 
charm  in  nuTcly  changing  the  name,  while  the  thing  is  retained. 
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If  we  arc  to  be  slaves  ut  all,  do  not  let  us  driven  by  farmers, 
whose  humane  feelings  are  blunted  by  the  habit  of  driving 
oxen  and  sheep ;  or  by  the  overseers,  under  the  fhittering  titles  of 
Dukes,  Earls,  and  Lords,  who  drive  the  men  that  drive  the  sheep. 
No,  Lord  John,  the  people  of  England  will  never  submit  to  tliis 
insult;  and  here,  whatever  your  flatterers  and  obsequious  new's- 
papers  may  say,  the  nation  and  you  will  be  at  most  determined 
issue.  You  will  not  be  permitted  in  this  glib  and  easy  manner  to 
render  the  Reform  Bill  a  mockery,  and  after  having  through 
virtue  of  it  brought  us  out  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  to  lead  tJie 
nation  back  to  its  primitive  place,  via  the  “  landed  interests.” 
Britons  are  not  fools.  Lord  John,  nor  are  they  fast  asleep ;  nor 
will  tliey  ever  kiss  the  toe  of  tyrants  either  spiritual  or  civil  again, 
even  though  yon  may  wish  it.  With  the  perfect  knowledge  that 
landlords  exert  the  most  despotic  influence  over  their  tenants,  and 
that  tliousands  of  them  groan  beneath  their  heavy  bondage,  how 
could  iuiy  patriot  give  utterance  to  the  sentiments  we  so  strongly 
deprecate  ?  Here,  then,  not  on  a  mere  matter  of  form,  but  with 
regard  to  a  great  moving  principle,  the  present  ministry  and  the 
people  are  wdde  as  the  poles  asunder.  Their  duty  is,  however 
they  may  respect  the  administration,  at  the  fltling  time,  to  hold 
the  principle  and  let  the  administration  go. 

We  are,  moreover,  utterly  unable  to  account,  but  on  the  same 
falsely  conservative  principle,  for  the  opposition  of  the  Ministry 
after  the  experience  of  the  two  past  elections,  to  the  great  mea¬ 
sure  of  Vote  by  Ballot;  a  measure  which  calls,  in  our  opinion, 
for  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  people.  Mr.  Grote,  the 
honourable  and  highly  efficient  member  for  the  City  of  London, 
deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  nation  for  his  manly  and 
energetic  conduct,  and  we  could  wish  meetings  to  be  summoned 
in  all  our  provincial  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  that 
gentleman,  by  petitions,  on  his  next  attempt. 

But,  with  respect  to  this  vexata  qucBstio^  it  might  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  incontrovertible  article  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  July,  1830,  which,  were  it 
generally  read,  and  impartially  considered,  would,  we  conceive, 
supersede  all  further  controversy,  and  which  we  must  regard  as 
one  of  the  finest  extant  specimens  of  political  reasoning.  It  is, 
however,  the  misfortune  of  society,  that  the  arguments  which 
establish  truth  are,  by  a  strange  perversity,  easily  forgotten  (per- 
liaps  from  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  truth  itself) ;  while  those  in 
which  the  ever-changing  phases  of  error  are  presented,  are  per¬ 
petually  ffitting  before  the  public  mind,  and  reviving  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  oft-refuted  fallacies.  He,  however,  who  has  acquainted 
himself  with  the  almost  endless  disputations  to  which  this  subject 
lias  given  rise,  will,  we  think,  be  best  able  to  perceive,  tiiat  the 
whole  question,  regarded  as  one  of  justice,  lies  in  a  very  small 
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compass.  We  say,  as  a  question  of  justice ;  for,  if  it  be  embar¬ 
rassed  bv  speculations  as  to  its  bearings  upon  the  probable  changes 
which  its  settlement  would  effect  upon  the  temporary  success  and 
aggrandisement  of  political  parties,  we  are  aware  that  it  may  be 
inaefinitely  protracted,  without  the  hope  of  satisfactory  decision. 
What  then,  in  few  words,  are  the  objects  contemplated  by  a 
system  of  secret  voting?  How  far  is  it  adapted  to  secure  them? 
And  what  disadvantf^jes,  bearing  any  proportion  to  those  objects, 
is  it  calculated  to  introduce  ?  These  appear  to  us  the  only  ques¬ 
tions  which  it  is  necessary  for  any  but  mere  political  partizans  to 
consider.  That  the  seats  of  the  nominal  representatives  of  the 
people  are  virtually  l>ought  and  sold,  by  the  aggregation  of  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  suftrages  of  individual  electors ;  that  these  suf¬ 
frages,  when  not  directly  bought,  are  corruptly  obtained  by  the 
promise  of  advantage,  or  the  threat  of  pain  and  penalty  held  out 
by  the  powerful  to  tlie  dependent:  all  this  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  subsUintiate.  Now,  what  does  this  involve  ?  It  involves  the 
violation  of  that  condition  on  which  the  very  possession  of  the 
suffrage  depends,  and  on  the  alleged  absence  of  which  the  large 
in*ajority  of  the  peoj)le  are  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  repre- 
senUition.  Let  us  hear,  on  this  point,  Sir  William  Hlackstone’s 
exposition  of  the  principle  on  which  the  franchise  is  conferred ; 
an  ex|H>sition  as  weighty  from  the  common  sense  it  contains  as 
from  the  high  constitutional  authority  from  which  it  proceeds : — 

‘  The  true  reason,’  siiys  he,  'of  requiring  any  qualification  with  re¬ 
gard  to  pro}>erty  in  voters  is  to  exclude  such  persons  as  are  in  so  mean 
a  situation,  that  they  are  esteemed  to  have  no  will  of  their  own.  If 
these  persons  had  votes,  they  would  be  tempted  to  dispose  of  them 
under  some  undue  influence  or  other.  This  would  give  a  great,  an 
artful,  or  a  wealthy  man,  a  larger  share  in  Elections  than  is  consistent 
with  general  liberty.  If  it  were  probable  that  every  man  would  use 
his  vote  freely,  and  without  influence  of  any  kind,  then,  upon  the  true 
theory,  and  genuine  principles  of  liberty,  every  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  however  pocir,  should  have  a  vote  in  electing  those  delegates  to 
whose  charge  is  committed  the  disposal  of  his  property,  his  liberty,  and 
his  life.  But,  since  that  can  hardly  he  expected  in  persons  of  indigent 
fortunes,  or  such  as  are  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  others, 
nil  popular  states  have  In^en  obliged  t(»  establish  certain  qualifications, 
whereby  some  who  are  xusj)ected  of  no  will  of  their  (rum,  are  excluded 
from  voting,  in  order  to  set  other  individuals,  whose  wills  may  be  sup- 
jHtsed  independent,  more  thoroughly  upon  a  level  with  each  other.' ^ 
BlucksUme’s  Comment.  Vol.  i.  p.  170. 

1  hus  vital  are  the  principles  which  are  habitually  outraged  by 
the  present  practice  of  elections.  Thus  much  of  ground  is  there 
for  the  neglected  clamours  of  the  unrepresented  millions,  who  are 
refused  the  right  ot  voting,  on  the  pretext  that  they  would  pro- 
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Itably  do  that,  than  which  nothing  is  more  commonly  done  amongr 
the  privileged  possessors  of  the  francliise. 

The  only  effective  remedy  that  has  ever  been  proposed  for  this 
monstrous  inconsistency,  is  the  protection  of  the  vote  by  the  se¬ 
crecy  of  the  ballot.  It  is  manifest,  that  all  corruption  must  cease 
if  all  motive  to  corrupt  be  removed.  Hence  a  plan  is  proposed 
by  which  the  briber  cannot  possibly  know  tlmt  he  has  that  for 
which  he  pays ;  by  wdiich,  in  short,  the  accepter  of  the  liribe  can¬ 
not  possibly  satisfy  the  giver,  however  desirous  he  may  he  of  doing 
so,  tliat  he  has  performed  the  covenanted  service ;  while,  if  he 
desire  to  conceal  a  breach  of  faith,  he  can  do  it  without  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  detection.  From  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  it  must 
follow,  that  no  patron  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to  bribe,  or 
even  influence  his  dependent,  seeing  that  he  is  only  trusting  to 
the  honour  of  a  man,  wno,  by  entering  into  the  covenant,  proves  a 
totid  destitution  of  honesty.  The  same  difficulty  obtains  with 
respect  to  the  honest  dependent,  wlio  is  required  to  promise  his 
vote  against  his  known  principles.  The  patron  cannot  obviously 
rest  upon  the  promise,  though  it  aime  from  a  man  of  the  highest 
integrity,  since  it  places  such  an  individual  between  two  con¬ 
flicting  claims  of  duty ;  the  one,  urged  by  his  reverence  for  truth, 
the  other  springing  out  of  his  concern  for  the  public  welfare,  and 
his  obligation  to  the  conscientious  exercise  of  his  franchise.  In 
this  dilemma,  inclination,  party  spirit,  or  personal  partiality, 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  turn  the  balance ;  and  thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  honest  and  the  dishonest,  corrupt  influence  would  be 
necessarily  prevented. 

What  corresponding  inconvenience,  then,  need  be  feared  from 
the  introduction  of  a  measure  so  manifestly  fatal  to  bribery,  inti¬ 
midation,  and  illegjd  influence  ?  It  is  late  now  to  reply  to  the 
objection,  now  well-nigh  shamed  into  silence,  that  the  alteration 
in  question  is  un-English.  The  same  objection  lies,  with  equal 
force  against  the  Reformation,  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Catholics  and  Dissenters  to  civil  jirivileges,  the  New 
Police,  and  every  thing  else  that  is  new.  A  far  more  serious 
charge,  however,  is  brought  against  it.  It  is  siiid  that  it  would 
produce  and  encourage  duplicity  by  allowing  of  persons  accepting 
rewards,  while  under  the  screen  of  secresy,  they  violate  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  they  were  given.  In  reply  to  this,  however,  we 
may  remark,  in  limine,  that  the  known  jiossibility  of  such  a 
course  being  pursued,  will  greatly  prevent  the  offer  of  bribes, 
and  thus  the  evil  will  at  once  destroy  its  antagonist  evil,  and  cure 
itself.  But,  apart  from  this  plain  mode  of  showing,  that  no  new 
opportunities  for  duplicity  will  be  introduced  by  the  ballot,  there 
are  certain  most  fearful  occasions  of  fraud  and  falsehood  neces- 
>«irily  obtaining  under  the  system  of  open  voting  which  the  secret 
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metliod  would  summarily  abolish*.  These  are  very  lucidly  ex¬ 
posed  by  Lord  Nugent. 

‘  It  will  not,  I  presume,*  says  his  Lordship,*  ‘  be  denied,  that  the 
Elective  Franchise  is  a  privilege,  with  duties,  corresponding  and  com¬ 
mensurate,  attached  to  it. 

*  These  duties  are,  first,  to  conform  strictly  to  the  spirit  of  all  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  elector’s  oath.  That  oath  extends  far  be¬ 
yond  the  having  received  no  bril)e.  It  extends  to  the  having  received 
not  only  no  employment,  gift,  or  reward,  but  no  promise  thereof.  Now  I 
desire  to  guard  my  argument  against  any  quibbling  distinction  between 
the  voting  from  the  promise  of  reward,  or  voting  from  the  expectation 
or  fear  of  punishment.  It  is,  as  we  have  before  argued,  the  same 
case,  whether  the  vote  he  given  from  hope  of  pecuniary  advantage,  or 
from  fear  of  pecuniary  loss. 

^  The  duties  which  belong  to  the  voter,  and  are  attached  to  the 
privilege  of  the  franchise,  are,  secondly,  to  vote  for  the  candidate  or 
candidates  wliom  he  believes  worthiest.  To  exercise  any  privilege, 
without  performing  the  duties  belonging  to  it,  is  a  fraud.  Whoever 
then  governs  or  sways  his  vote  by  any  motive,  except  his  own  sense  of 
the  superior  worthiness  of  those  he  votes  for,  is  guilty  of  a  fraud.  And 
whoever  by  any  hint,  the  most  remote,  biases  a  man  in  respect  of  a 
vote,  through  hope  of  a  pecuniary  advantage,  or  fear  of  loss,  is  guilty 
of  defrauding  him  of  a  privilege,  given  to  him  for  his  own  use,  and  not 
for  that  of  another ;  and  is,  moreover,  guilty  of  conspiring  \vith  him  to 
defraud  the  public  of  its  right  to  the  vote,  freely  given,  for  the  candi¬ 
date  or  candidates  whom  this  voter  in  his  conscience  believes  fittest, 
among  those  presented  to  his  choice,  to  represent  the  people. 

*  So  much  for  the  fraud  practised  under,  and  arising  out  of,  the  open 
system.  Now  as  respects  the  falsehood.  A  vote  is  the  public  testi¬ 
mony  we  give  to  what  we  Ixdieve  to  be  the  fitness  of  those  for  whom 
we  vote.  If  we  give  that  vote,  away  from  him  whom  we  believe  to  Ik* 
the  fittest,  to  miother,  we  give  false  testimony.  The  vote  becomes 
then  a  falsehood,  told  for  our  own  private  interests,  to  the  injury  of 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

‘  So  much  for  the  fidsehood  practised  under,  and  arising  out  of,  the 
o})cn  system. 

'  Gnint  me,  w’hat  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  that  a  deception  prac¬ 
tised  on  the  public  is  of  equal  turpitude  with  a  deception  practised 
against  an  individual.  And  now,  then,  I  submit  that,  unless  there  Ik* 
some  proveable  fallacy  in  the  foregoing  arguments,  this  is  the  result. 
First,  that,  under  the  secret  system,  if  any  fraud  or  falsehood  arise,  it 
will  he  nractised  only  against  the  private  corruptor,  by  those  who  now, 
under  the  open  system,  practise  it,  at  his  procurement,  against  the 
public  ;  and  that  thus  there  will  be  no  new  principle  of  fraud  or  false- 
hooil  intitKluceil.  And  secondly,  that  as,  under  the  secret  system, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  be  gained  by  interrogatory,  influence  must 
take  8<mie  other  course  ;  it  will  not  exercise  itself  in  questions  l)efore  or 
after  an  election,  and,  pro  tanto,  the  fraud  and  falsehood  now  prac- 
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Used  will  cease.  That  not  only,  then,  no  new  system  of  deception 
will  be  introduced,  but  an  old  one  will  be  destroyed. 

‘  But  let  me  not  forjjet,  that  a  preat  |)ortion  of  our  adversaries’  cast* 
on  the  fraud  and  falsehood,  and  indeed  the  principal  portion  of  the 
case  lis  set  forth  in  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  January, 
111113,  turns,  not  upon  the  deceit  ex|K*cted  to  be  practised  in  answer, to 
the  direct  interrogatory,  but  upon  the  habitual  hypocrisy  which  it  is 
said  would  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  dependent  voter  who  has 
voted  against  his  landlord,  to  sustain  the  deception,  and  to  give  effect 
to  the  protection  which  the  ballot  extends  to  him.  A  systematic  con¬ 
cealment  and  denial  of  those  political  opinions  in  conformity  with 
which  the  secret  vote  was  given,  and  the  avow^al  or  detection  of  which 
would  amount  to  an  avowal  or  detection  of  what  the  l>allot  is  to  ren¬ 
der  secret.  '  A  system,’  says  the  Reviewer,  ‘  under  which  the  voter’s 
whole  life  must  be  so  adjusted,  as  to  deceive  the  person  whosi*  ven¬ 
geance  he  has  reixson  to  dread  ;*  or  under  which,  as  a  later  writer  less 
temperately  phrases  it,  ‘  his  whole  life  must  be  a  lie.’*  This  argument 
should  not  Ihj  neglected.  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  |>oint  out, 
that  preciselj’^  the  same  answer  ap])lies  itself  to  the  subject  of  the  sus¬ 
tained  hypocrisy  which  has  been  already  given  to  that  of  the  piulicular 
falsehood.  .  The  voter  who  is  now  obliged,  in  opai  voting,  to  use  his 
suffrage  against  his  opinions,  is  in  like  manner  forced  into  so  adjusting 
his  whole  life  as  to  deceive,  not  only  the  person  whose  vengeance  he 
hiis  to  dread,  but  every  Innly  else  also.  At  every  public  meeting,  he 
swells  the  retinue  arrayed  to  make  head  against  his  real  wishes  mid 
principles.  At  every  convivial  meeting  he  greets  with  cheers  the 
speech  which  his  judgment  may  silently  disapprove,  and  haply  his 
taste  may  ridicule  ,*  he  honours,  with  an  apparently  hearty  bumpiT  the 
toast  which  he  secretly  eschews,  and  receives,  with  an  apparently 
hearty  welc(»me,  the  party  champion,  against  whom  he  would  fain  have 
voted,  but  dared  not.  Surely  it  is  plain,  that  to  impute  to  the  system 
of  secret  voting,  that,  under  it,  this  sort  of  sustained  hypocrisy  may,  in 
some  instances,  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  dependent 
voter,  is  only  to  say  that,  in  those  instances,  secret  voting  will  leave 
unremedied  that  degrading  daily  fiction,  that  ‘  adjustment  of  a  whole 
life  to  deceive,’  which  is  practised  by  every  dependent  voter  now  who 
is  obliged  by  ojien  voting  to  bend  his  suffrage  to  dictation.’  pp.  14 — 18. 

But  there  is  still  another  objection  urged  against  the  secret 
mode  of  voting,  which,  from  its  assuming  the  ground  of  justice, 
rather  than  of  expediency,  demands  some  attention.  Lord  Nu¬ 
gent  states  it  thus: — 

‘  The  Elective  Franchise,  we  have  lieen  told,  is  a  trust,  vested  in 
those  of  the  community  who  are  qualified  to  vote,  to  be  exercised  by 
them  in  behalf  and  for  the  l)enefit  of  those  who  do  not  possess  the 
qualification  required  by  law,  but  who  still  are  represented  by  the 
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members  returneil  to  serve  in  Parliament.  From  these  premises, 
which  are  stated  with  preat  want  of  precision,  a  strange  and  most  illo. 
gical  inference  is  drawn  ;  namely,  that  the  enfranchised  are,  therefore, 
personally  answerable  to  the  luienfmnchised  for  the  manner  in  which 
that  trust  is  exercised,  and  that,  therefore,  the  trust  ought  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  public,  pp.  24,  25. 

Now,  to  this  it  would  bo  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  possession 
of  a  free  vote  necessarily  implies  the  equal  justifiahleness  (as  far 
as  the  claims  of  others  are  concerned),  of  espousing  either  side; 
80  that,  wdiatever  course  a  voter  may  Uike,  he  can  do  no  wrong, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  become  amenal'le  to  the  unrepresented  ;  es¬ 
pecially  as,  in  either  case,  he  wiW  liave  a  large  pro})ortion  of 
tliose  unrepresented  on  his  side. 

In  short,  if  a  man  can  act  morally  wrong  in  the  conscientions 
exercise  of  his  franchise,  let  that  exercise  be  forbidden,  or  fet- 
tertnl  with  conditional  penalties ;  if  he  cannot  so  do  wrong,  it  is 
absurd  to  speak  of  responsibility.  A  different  mode  of  dealing 
with  this  argument  is  adopted  by  Lord  Nugent,  which  appears  to 
us  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  But  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
limits,  and  must  therefore  pass  on. 

In  conjunction  witli  this  great  measure,  the  privilege  of  voting 
must  be  very  widely  extended.  The  ballot,  without  this,  will 
disappoint,  wc  fear,  as  a  practical  law,  the  expectations  of  its 
more  Siinguine  friends.  With  it,  it  will  achieve  wonders.  The 
apprehensions  which  too  many  indulge  respecting  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  are,  we  are  persuaded,  altogether  unfounded.  They 
proceed  either  from  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  the  people, 
or  from  an  ungenerous  want  of  confidence  in  them.  Those  who 
are  disposed  to  oft'er  apologies  for  flagrant  abuses  of  power  and  of 
|>atronage,  which  too  frequently  disgrace  the  great  of  the  cartli, 
and  deem  it  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  allude  to  them,  are  the  most 
ready  to  indulge  hard  thoughts  and  supercilious  airs  towards  the 
people.  l\Ien  clothed  in  ermine  must  he  above  all  suspicion,  but 
folks  working  in  factories  must  be  rogues.  Well-educated  per¬ 
sons,  wiio  are  gentlemen  by  birth,  will  know’  better  than  to  abuse 
their  privileges;  hut  poor  men,  who  can  scarcely  read,  and  who 
liave  no  respect  for  the  law’s,  are  only  fit  to  be  toxed,  not  trusted, 
riie  industry  and  strange  productive  skill ;  the  order  and  dignified 
beha>’iour ;  the  patience  and  enlightened  forbearance  of  the  great 
mass  of  British  population,  are,  in  the  esteem  of  such  reasoners, 
of  no  n\*ail.  Though  quiet  now’,  only  give  them  the  pow’er, 
they  say,  and  they  will  soon  spread  anarchy  through  the  land. 
M  e  most  solemnly  protest  against  such  sentiments,  and  believe 
them  to  be  grossly  calumnious  tow’ards  a  class  of  the  community 
who  deserve  the  respect  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  who 
have  earned  the  admiration  of  the  w’orld.  Hitherto,  as  the  sphere 
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of  popular  privileges  has  been  widened,  tlie  fruits  of  good  go¬ 
vernment  have  been  multiplied;  and  what  right  have  we  to 
suspect  all  who  are  at  present  without  its  range  ?  Who  are  we 
that  draw  the  line  between  the  patriotic  and  the  factious,  between 
the  precious  and  the  vile,  in  the  political  community,  always 
taking  care  to  be  within  the  favoured  pale  ourselves  ?  There  are 
thousands  who  are  excluded  from  the  liberty  of  voting  at  our 
hustings,  who,  notwdtlistanding  the  insults  and  suspicions  they 
liave  as  a  body  too  long  endured  at  the  hands  of  their  ascendants, 
would  record  tlieir  votes,  if  they  could,  in  favour  of  great  consti¬ 
tutional  principles,  often  better  understood  by  them  than 'by  their 
accusers ;  men  who  would  despise  childish  fears  on  the  one  hand, 
and  who  would  spurn  coercion  and  bribes  on  the  other.  The 
day,  we  trust,  is  not  very  remote  when  rulers  will  do  justice  to 
the  rights,  the  good  sense,  and  the  sound  principles  of  all  their 
subjects ;  and  then  the  confidence,  the  attachment,  and  the  out¬ 
stretched  right  arm  of  a  united  people  will  be  their  recompence 
and  defence. 

A  great  and  silent  work,  amidst  all  the  noise  of  political  parti- 
zanship  is,  however,  going  on  among  us.  Whilst  constituencies 
are  contending  for  their  favourite  opinions,  and  representatives  are 
striving  for  their  seats ;  whilst  cabinets  are  issuing  their  decrees, 
and  sceptres  are  passing  from  hand  to  hand ;  knowledge  is  dif¬ 
fusing  and  imperceptibly  enlarging  its  temple  among  men.  A 
power  quiet  in  its  movements  and  ^l-penetrating  in  its  presence ; 
whose  dominion  is  liberty,  and  whose  foundation  is  light,  is  set- 
ting  up  its  throne,  and  will  finally  subdue  all  things  before  it. 
Long-indulged  prejudices  and  time-hallowed  theories  must  pay 
tribute  to  its  innovating  sway ;  whilst  schemes  for  the  continuance 
of  arbitrary  rule,  and  sophisms  as  veils  for  interested  designs, 
must  vanish  at  its  approach.  Already  it  has  quickened  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  and  stirred  into  sleepless  action  the  youth  of 
these  realms.  Discussion  is  invited  and  opinion  is  formed  on  all 
themes  connected  with  our  country’s  weal,  and  a  sentiment  of 
self-respect,  tlie  basis  of  all  true  obedience,  is  sinking  into  the 
general  mind.  Thought  is  prying  into  secret  chambers,  and 
walking  in  public  places ;  all  men  and  all  pretensions  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  its  scrutiny ;  nor  can  rank  or  station  repel  its  power. 
A  broad  full  light  is  gradually  falling  on  the  opaquest  parts  of 
our  national  economy,  and  things  which  have  oeen  hidden  for 
ages  are  glimmering  into  day.  The  whole  extent  of  our  political 
scenery,  whether  beautiful  or  barren,  whether  fruitful  or  noxious, 
is  in  the  act  of  being  revealed.  The  clashing  notions  of  the 
more  conspicuous  actors  on  the  political  stage  occasion  us,  there¬ 
fore,  but  little  disquiet,  since  we  recognise  a  spirit  residing  in  the 
nation,  which,  going  out  in  its  might,  will  hush  every  storm,  and 
reconcile  all  things  to  itself. 
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Nor  is  this  invisible  agent  straitened  in  its  habitation  any  more  f  j 

than  failing  in  its  strength ;  stretching  beyond  our  local  bounda-  ^ 

ries,  it  is  carrying  its  bluings  and  pursuing  its  triumphs  in  other  || 

climes.  Wherever  we  turn,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  truth 
and  error,  liberty  and  oppression,  are  confronting  each  other.  *! 

The  monotony  oi  unrelieved  evil  which  attached  to  the  face  of  j 

society,  and  converted  the  world  into  a  dark  deep  gulf,  is  yielding  I 

to  some  all-per\'ading  power ;  and  light  and  shade,  life  and  death,  I 

are  playing  almost  fantastically  in  the  awful  countenance  of  I 

things.  Europe,  not  long  ago  the  outstretched  theatre  of  war,  g 

and  even  now  nestling  the  bloody  monster  in  her  skirts,  is,  we  • 

believe,  acquiring  wisdom.  Take  aw’ay  her  tyrants,  and  her  ! 

people  would  prove  themselves  prepared  for  better  men.  They 
w’ait  to  walk  in  the  light  of  British  example.  In  the  East, — the 
very  temple  of  Satan, — the  frightful  incubus  which  has  sat,  amidst 
the  silence  of  passing  ages,  on  the  human  mind,  is  beginning  to 
move.  In  the  West,  the  degraded  and  neglected  African  is 
taught  to  read  and  trained  to  think,  while  his  fetters  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  rust  at  his  feet  In  the  New  World,  practices  which 
violate  at  once  nature,  reason,  and  religion  are  boldly  rebuked, 
and  are  bending  beneath  the  struggle ;  and  the  islands  of  the  sea 
are  brightening  under  the  beams  of  knowledge.  The  ‘  whole 
‘  creation  seems  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain.’  All  things 
foretel  a  new  and  clearer  day.  The  world,  forsaking  its  tomb, 
is  throwing  aside  its  grave-clothes,  and  only  waits  the  all-com-  n 
manding  voice,  ‘  Loose  it,  and  let  it  go.’ 

Nor  is  tliere  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  our  mind,  as  to  the 
source  of  tliis  great  change  ;~a8  to  the  birth-place  of  this  spirit 
which  is  new’-modelling  the  world.  It  bespeaks  the  presence  of 
a  more  tlian  ordinary  agency.  It  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
learning  of  the  schools,  much  less  to  the  force  of  arms.  It  is 
not  the  offspring  of  experience,  nor  the  beautiful  creation  of 
etliical  science.  Neither  education,  nor  tlie  efforts  of  reason; 
neither  the  soundest  maxims  of  human  wisdom,'  nor  the  purest 
systems  of  legislation,  could  have  set  the  universal  mind  in 
motion.  Christianity,  and  Christianity  alone,  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  this  incipient  renovation.  No  other  hand  ever  conducted 
men  to  an  adequate  height,  from  which  to  survey  the  wide-spread 
miseries  of  tlie  w-orld,  or  touched  the  human  heart  witli  an  ade¬ 
quate  power  to  dispose  it  to  attempt  their  redress.  No  other 
system  ever  plantea  the  ^eat  vital  principles,  or  supplied  tlie 
all-constraining  motives,  without  whicn  the  exertion  necessary  to 
contend  with  a  deeply-seated  and  universally-prevalent  mischief 
could  never  have  been  sustained.  It  has  throwai  its  light  into 
recesses  where  no  other  beams  could  enter,  and  disclosed  forms 
of  evil  which  the  philosophy  of  ages  could  never  descry.  It  has 
laid  bare  the  very  roots  of  that  poisonous  tree,  whose  fruit  has 
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corrupted  and  destroyed  the  nations,  and  has  imparted  the  power 
to  remedy  the  maladies  it  has  discovered.  By  unfolding  scenes 
which  are  incomparably  higher  than  the  dearest  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  present  world,  Christianity  incidentally  teaches 
the  essential  dignity  of  men,*  and  leaves  on  the  minds  of  its  pos¬ 
sessors  a  sense  of  the  value  of  their  universal  interests.  It  goes 
out,  it  is  true,  to  prepare  its  votaries  for  another  and  an  eternal 
state ;  but  in  doing  so,  it  incontrovertibly  shows,  that  beings 
capable  of  such  a  destiny  have  inherent  claims  to  honour  and 
respect  in  this.  Though  it  is  eminently  not  of  this  world,  nor 
stoops  to  confer  any  secular  distinctions,  it  cannot  carry  forward 
its  special  and  spiritual  triumphs  without  gladdening  the  scene  of 
its  wonders.  It  cannot  alight  among  us,  to  fulfil  its  high  designs, 
without  illumining  the  whole  theatre  with  its  presence; — like  its 
great  Author,  who  could  not  go  forward  to  the  cross,  there,  by 
his  vicarious  death,  to  redeem  the  souls  of  men,  without  healing 
their  bodies  by  the  way.  Should  this  divine  agency  be  with¬ 
drawn,  all  others,  which  are  but  its  satellites,  would  hul ;  society, 
not  only  in  the  special,  but  in  every  secondiiry  sense,  would 
retrograde  ;  the  nations  would  sullenly  relapse  into  darkness  and 
death ;  and  the  world,  like  the  sea  without  salt,  would  become 
sbignant  and  putrid,  and  God  would  ^  repent  that  he  had  made 
^  man  upon  the  earth.*  The  spread  of  knowledge,  the  march  of 
freedom,  the  desire  of  research,  the  sense  of  justice,  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  present  day,  are  but  the  shadow  of  the  ark  of  God 
falling  on  society,  as  his  servants  are  bearing  it  aloft  through  the 
nations  of  the  earth ; — are  but  the  ever-deepening  echo  of  nature 
to  that  divine  Spirit  whose  voice  is  going  forth  out  of  Zion. 

How,  then,  can  we  remain  indifferent  to  the  events  which  arc 
passing  around  us,  or  stand  motionless  as  statues,  amid  the  glori¬ 
ous  warfare  which  is  stirring  on  every  hand  ?  Why  shoula  self- 
interest  or  timid  policy,  why  should  coarse  opposition  or  mistaken 
scruples,  why  should  the  whinings  or  wailings  of  feeble  friends 
or  of  impotent  foes,  hold  us  back  from  our  duties  or  hinder  our 
joys  ?  Liberty  is  building  her  throne  among  men ;  the  rod  of  the 
oppressor  is  breaking ;  and  the  wron^  of  the  oppressed  are  pass¬ 
ing  away ;  the  cries  of  suffering  millions,  if  we  relax  not,  are 
about  to  be  changed  for  tears  of  gratitude  and  songs  of  deliver¬ 
ance  !  And  must  we  not  partake  the  joy?  The  love^of  freedom, 
based  on  knowledge,  like  a  mighty  and  resistless  spirit,  is  making 
its  lasting  home  in  the  bosom  of  our  country,  and  settled  purposes 
of  advancing  reform,  like  gigantic  muscles,  are  spreading  through 
the  body  politic,  larger  and  still  larger  tributes  are  about  to  ue 
exacted  at  the  hands  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  claims  of  the 
subject  are  to  be  still  more  elaborately  enforced.  And  shall  we 
take  no  j>art  in  the  pacific  strife  ?  The  distinction  between  true 
and  nominal  religion  is  becoming  more  fullv  defined,  and  the 
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iniquitous  practices  feusted  on  the  public  under  the  guise  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  arc  laying  bare,  and  being  trawd  to  their  proper  source. 
The  evidence  of  the  truth  of  revelation  is  accumulating  before 
men,  and  the  homage  of  millions  to  the  excellence  of  its  ten¬ 
dency  and  the  purity  of  its  precepts  is  offered  all  round  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  Zion.  Instead  of  apostles,  with  their  divine  commis¬ 
sion  to  ‘  heal  tlie  sick,  raise  tlie  dead,  and  cast  out  devils,’  awaken¬ 
ing  the  attention  and  ci>mmanding  the  belief  of  men,  a  more  spi¬ 
ritual  presence  is  with  us  and  ancient  superstitions  are  crumbling 
down  ;  dynasties  established  in  fniud  and  cemented  in  blood,  are 
waning.  Tyrants  are  trembling  on  their  thrones,  and  all  things 
are  heaving  with  life  —  while  philosophic  infidelity  is  standing 
speechless  by  !  And  is  there  nothing  in  all  this  to  excite  admi¬ 
ration  and  to  kindle  praise  ?  What !  are  all  these  phenomena 
the  results  of  chance,  and  therefore  beneath  the  Christian’s  care  ? 
or  do  we  pretend  to  dwell  so  high  in  the  heavens  as  to  be  unable 
to  notice  what  happens  on  the  earth  ?  Is  that  Being,  with  whom 
a  ‘  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  is  as  a  thousand 
years,*  doing  his  will  among  the  nations,  through  the  medium  of 
his  church — is  he  treasuring  up  growing  evidence  under  our  own 
observation,  which,  like  outstretched  wings  shall  attend  his  word 
as  it  flies  oinvard  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  to  convince  and  to 
bless  successive  generations  ;  and  shall  we  turn  with  sanctimoni¬ 
ous  disdain  aw  ay  ?  As  for  us,  heedless  of  such  sickly  qualms,  w’e 
must  be  allow’ed  to  look  out  from  the  sphere  of  our  own  little  in¬ 
terests,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  our  ever  diminishing  span  upon 
this  sublime  and  inspiring  field.  We  must  be  permitted,  aided  by 
the  light  of  truth,  to  stretch  our  thoughts,  and  to  place  our  minds 
in  occasional  sympathy  with  those  grand  designs  which  He  is 
working  out  in  the  world,  beneath  wdiose  feet,  and  at  whose 
bidding  the  times  and  the  seasons  roll.  We  must  exult  in  the 
dowmfal  of  whatever  opposes  common  sense,  individual  rights,  and 
universid  freedom,  and  lend  our  feeble  aid  in  hastening  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  We  must  rejoice  that  agencies  are  at  w^ork  w  hich  wrill  out¬ 
live  the  present  times,  and  that  great  principles  w  ill  be  pushing 
on  tlieir  conquests  with  augmenting  force,  as  generations  pass 
aw^ay ;  that  the  godlike  process  wbich  has  set  in,  taking  its  origin 
in  truth,  can  ne^er  fail  till  the  globe  is  filled  with  its  fruits,  and 
that  tlie  noises  which  are  here  and  there  audible  around  us,  are 
but  the  murmurings  of  those  ‘mighty  thunderings’  foretold  in 
Patmos,  and  which  are  yet  destined  to  swell  to  high  heaven  from 
the  lowdy  dwellings  of  men.  ‘  Come  forth  out  of  thy  royal  cham¬ 
bers,  O  Prince  oi  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  put  on  the  visible 
robes  of  tliine  imperial  majesty  ;  Uike  up  that  unlimited  sceptre 
which  thy  eternal  Father  hath  bequeathed  thee ;  for  now  thy 
bride  calls  for  thee,  and  all  creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed.’ 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Biblical  Cabinet ;  or  Hermcnetiticaly  Exegeiical,  and 
Philological  Library,  Vols,  XVI,  and  XIX,  VmbreiVs  Vtrsion 
of  the  Book  of  Job ;  with  Expository  Notes^  and  an  Introduction 
on  the  Spirit,  Composition,  and  Author  of  the  Book,  Translated 
from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  M.  A., 
of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 

are  afraid  that  this  excellent  publication  is  not  supported 
according  to  its  merits.  At  least  we  have  missed  it  in  many 
a  library  where  it  ought  to  be  found,  a  fact  for  which  we  can  ac¬ 
count  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original  tongues  is  not  pursued  among  us  with  a  due  degree 
of  diligence.  \V e  have  seen  no  publication  of  the  present  day 
in  our  own  language,  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  promote  a 
profound  and  enlightened  criticism  of  the  sacred  oracles,  as  the 
Biblical  Cabinet.  It  supplies  the  English  students  of  theology 
with  translations  of  some  of  the  best  works  on  biblical  criticism, 
which  have  been  produced  in  modern  Germany.  A  publication 
of  this  kind  was  greatly  needed ;  for  though  the  study  of  German 
is  much  more  common  wdth  us  than  it  ever  was  before,  there  are 
still  very  many  to  whom  such  works  would  afford  invaluable  aid, 
who  cannot  consult  them  except  in  a  translation.  To  say  that 
the  neologism  of  the  German  critics  deprives  their  works  of  value 
is  to  talk  very  idly.  Many  of  their  profoundest  scholars,  so  far 
from  being  infected  with  rationalism,  are  its  strongest  antagonists. 
And  even  those  who  are  more  or  less  tainted  with  this  baneful 
spirit  may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  if  men  will  only  be 
careful  to  distinguish  good  from  evil.  IIow  ridiculous,  for  ex¬ 
amples  to  suppose  that  HurnaPs  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels 
ami  the  Acts,  with  all  their  rich  profusion  of  historical  and  criti¬ 
cal  information,  ought  to  remain  a  sealed  book  to  the  English 
theologian,  because  his  remarks  on  the  transfiguration,  on  the 
miracles  attending  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  on  the  conversion 
of  l^aul,  and  a  few  other  subjects,  are  unsound  in  the  extreme  ! 
Of  all  the  errors  which  have  ever  corrujited  the  Christian  theology, 
none  are  so  unlikely  to  be  naturalized  in  tliis  country  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  neologism.  With  regard,  moreover,  to  the  publication  be¬ 
fore  us,  we  are  bound  to  observe,  that  companitively  few  traces 
of  this  vicious  influence  are  found  in  the  twenty-two  volumes  to 
which  it  has  already  extended ;  and  that  where  they  do  appear, 
they  are  almost  always  noted  and  condemned. 

The  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  volumes  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet 
consist  of  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  by  Professor’Umbreit 
of  Heidelberg.  Besides  the  present  work,  he  has  executed 
translations  ot  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
accompanied  by  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  In  conjunction 
with  Ullmann,  he  is  the  editor  of  a  learned  theological  miscel- 
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lauy,  to  which  Lucke,  Gieseler,  and  Nitzch  are  stated  contribu¬ 
tors,  The  work  before  us  is  calculated,  we  think,  to  be  of  great 
use  to  the  critical  student  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  translation 
seems  to  be  executed  with  great  correctness  ;  the  notes  display  a 
large  fund  of  Oriental  learning.  They  are  rendered  particularly 
valuable  from  the  circumstance  that  they  contain  very  full  and 
minute  references  to  the  best  foreign  works  on  the  Hebrew  and 
its  cognate  tongues.  While  the  work  is  in  general  tolerably  free 
from  neologism,  we  regret  to  perceive  here  and  there,  a  laxity 
and  boldness  of  speculation,  against  which  it  is  desirable  to  put 
the  reader  on  his  guard.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  tlie 
objectionable  passages  are  almost  always  animadverted  upon  by 
the  English  translator. 


Art.  IX.  BRIEF  NOTICES. 

The  Letters  of  the  Martyrs :  collected  and  published  in  1564.  With 
a  Preface  by  Miles  Coverdale.  And  with  Introductory  Remarks 
•  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickkrsteth.  London:  Shaw.  18^37* 

We  have  no  sympathy  \nth  the  political  Protestantism  of  tlie  pre¬ 
sent  day.  We  repudiate  its  spirit,  and  deplore  the  mischievous  conse¬ 
quences  which  flow  from  it.  The  present  volume,  we  suspect,  owes 
its  existence  to  this  questionable  source ;  yet  we  rejoice  in  its  apjiear- 
ance,  and  receive  it  as  a  valuable  boon.  The  Protestant  martyrs  of 
Queen  Mary’s  reign  have  been  much  misunderstood.  Neither  their 
iiihrmities,  nor  their  virtues,  have  l)een  correctly  traced.  EjicIi  have 
been  exaggerated — the  one,  by  the  malice  of  enemies,  the  other,  by  tlie 
blind  partiality  of  friends.  The  one  party  has  represented  them  as 
demons,  the  other  as  angels  ;  and  the  lessons  which  their  history 
teaches  us,  have,  consequently,  been  lost  to  mankind.  The  present  re¬ 
publication  vriW  serve  to  correct  these  evils,  and  must  leave  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  every  candid  mind  of  the  eminent  piety,  and  ardent  zeal,  of 
these  sufferers  for  conscience*  sake.  We  warmly  recommend  the 
volume  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  these  martyrs,  and 
the  practical  exempli li cation  of  personal  Christianity. 

1.  The  Accidence  of  the  French  Grammar.  By  P.  F.  Me r  let, 
Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature,  in  London  Uni¬ 
versity  College.  Third  Edition. 

2.  A  Dictionary  of  Difficulties;  or.  Appendix  to  the  French  Gram¬ 
mar.  Second  Edition.  By  P.  F.  Merlet.  1837. 

Traducteur :  or.  Historical,  Dramatic,  and  Miscellaneous  Selec¬ 
tions  from  the  best  French  Writers.  By  P.  F,  IMerlet,  Professor 
of  the  French  Language  and  Literature  in  London  University  Col¬ 
lege.  Third  Edition.  1837.  Effingham  Wilson. 

W  e  are  glad  to  see  new,  improved,  and  chea|)ened  editions  lof  the 
works  of  Professor  Merlet,  an  eminent  French  teacher,  before  he  Avas 
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appointed  Profe8S(»r  in  tlie  University.  They  are  books  which  we  can 
confidently  recommend.  To  use  a  phrase  which  will  be  understiH»d  by 
teachers,  they  are  books  that  work  well.  They  are  practical ;  and  the 
result  of  very  extensive  practice  and  long  experience.  Th©  four  parts; 
which  are  to  l)e  had  separately,  and  may  be  used  sejiarately,  form 
perhaps,  together,  the  most  complete  French  gniminar  extant. 

The  Traducteur  is  a  gooil  reading.biHtk,  though,  we  think,  too 
large.  The  Editor  has  excluded  all  pieces  of  a  bad  tendency,  such  as 
sometimes  creep  into  works  of  this  description. 

Greek  Testament,  Griesbach’s  Text,  with  the  various  readings  of 
i^Iill  and  Scholz.  Taylor  and  Walton.  1837* 

This  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  very  beautifully  printed.  It 
contains  the  various  readings  as  indicated  on  the  title-page,  marginal 
references,  and  a  short  account  of  each  lHK)k  prefixed  to  it.  The  chro¬ 
nological  table  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  refer  to  it.  The  last  original  collation  of 
MSS.  by  Scholz  has  been  carefully  consulted,  as  well  as  tlie  admir- 
able  edition  of  Lechmann. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  paper  had  l)een  thicker.  But  that 
would  have  increased  the  bulk,  and,  of  course,  the  price  of  the  book. 
It  is  a  very  cheap  book.  The  common  school  editions  are  more  expen¬ 
sive,  and  less  valuable.  There  is  a  frontispiece,  containing  a  l)eautiful 
fac-simile  of  a  portion  of  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  an  illuminated  heading.  The  vignette  on  the  title-page  is  the 
silver  penny  (denarius)  mentioned  by  the  evangelists. 

Primitive  Christianity  illustrated,  in  Thirty  Sermons  on  various  Doc¬ 
trines,  Ordinances,  and  Duties,  taught  and  enforced  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles.  By, William  Jonrs.  London:  8vo. 
Wightman.  1837. 

Though  differing  from  IMr.  Jones  in  some  few  points  of  theological 
doctrine,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  commending  his  volume  to  the  ap- 
pn»val  of  our  readers.  The  sermons  composing  it  are  judicious,  solid, 
and  Scriptural,  bespeaking  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Divine 
word,  and  an  honest  solicitude  to  extend  its  practical  influence.  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  substratum  of  solid  thought,  clothed  in  a 
manly  and  nervous  style.  Those  who  look  for  excitement,  rather  than 
instruction, — for  flowing  and  elegant  periods,  rather  than  a  sound  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Word  of  God, — will  be  disapjminted  ;  while  others  will 
])onder  over  its  sedate  and  Scriptural  statements  with  ple;isure  and  ad. 
vantage.  We  should  be  glad  to  8j)eak  in  terms  of  equal  commendation 
of  the  preface  to  the  volume,  but,  in  doing  so,  we  should  belie  our 
convictions.  There  are  undoubtedly  evils, — great  and  glaring  evils, — 
prevalent  in  the  present  day  ;  but  the  distorted  medium  through 
which  IVIr.  Jones  surveys  the  professing  world,  is  not  the  best  adapted 
to  apprise  him  of  its  character.  But  we  will  not  be  diverted  from 
our  purpose.  The  sermons  are  excellent ;  the  preface  is  querulous, 
and  deeply  tinged  with  prejudice. 
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Literary  Intelligtiice, 

Art.  X.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Ju»t  Puhlhhed. 

Views  In  India,  chiefly  amon^f  the  Himala}^  Mountains,  by  Lieut.  G.  F. 
White,  of  the  Hist  Kegiinent.  Kditcd  b^'  Emma  R<)berts. 

Heath's  Rook  of  Reality,  ia‘%.  Witli  beautifully-finished  Enorravinp:s, 
from  Drawings  bv  the  first  Artists.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Rlessiiiffton. 
The  Scenic  Annual  for  I83«.  Edited  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq. 

Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,  illustniting  the  Perfections  of  God  in 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Year.  Autumn.  Ry  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  D.D. 

Electricity ;  its  Nature,  Operation,  and  Importance  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  Universe.  Ry  William  Leithead,  Secretary  to  the  London  Electrical 
Society. 

Essays  and  Correspondence,  chiefly  on  Scriptural  subjects.  Ry  the  late 
John  Walker,  some  time  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  a  Cki^y- 
man  of  the  Establishment.  Colleeted  and  prepared  for  the  press  by  William 
Rurton.  2  vols.,  8vo. 

The  Rook  of  the  Church.  Ry  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.D.  Fourth 
edition.  1  vol.,  Rvo. 

Winter.  Ry  Robert  Mudie. 

The  Chinese  ;  a  (iencnil  Description  of  the  Empire  of  China  and  its 
Inhabitants.  Ry  John  Francis  Davis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  (Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge).  2  vols. 

Rible  (Quadrupeds  ;  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  With  sixteen  Engravings.  Ry  S.  Williams. 

.\iiglo-India,  Social,  Moral,  ana  Political;  being  a  collection  of  Papers 
from  the  Asiatic  Journal.  .3  vols.,  post  8vo. 

The  Rural  Into  of  England.  Ry  William  Howitt.  2  vols.,  post  8vo. 
Celestial  Scenery:  the  Wonders  of  the  Planetary  System  displayed; 
illustmting  the  Perfections  of  Deity,  and  a  Plurality  of  Worlds.  By  Thomas 
Dick,  LL.D. 

The  English  Martyrology,  abridged  from  Fox.  Ry  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.  Ry  Moses  Stuart. 

Collofiuies.  Imaginary  Conversations  between  a  Phrenologist  and  the 
Shade  ot  Diigald  Stewart.  Ry  J.  Slade,  M.  D. 

Cursory  Views  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  France,  occasioned  by  a  recent 
Journey ;  with  thoughts  on  the  means  of  communicating  Scriptural  good 
gt'iierally.  In  ten  Letters  to  the  Rev.  John  Foster,  of  Rristol.  Ry  John 
Shcppaitl,  Es(|.,  author  of  “Thoughts  on  Devotion,"  &c.  12mo. 

English  Granmiar  and  Composition  :  a  General  Introduction  to  a  Course 
of  Lectures  on  English  Grammar  and  Composition.  Ry  Henry  Rogers, 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  University  College,  London. 
Ifimo. 

In  the  Press. 

British  Colonization  and  the  Coloured  Tribes.  Ry  S.  Bannister,  Esq., 
late  Attornev-wneral  of  New  South  Wales.  I  vol.,  12mo. — Early  in  Jamiarv. 

Proverbial  Philosophy,  a  book  of  Thoughts  and  Arguments,  originally 
treated.  By  Martin  Farquhar  Tapper,  Esq. 

Mr.  Jones  has  in  the  press  the  third  .and  concluding  volume  of  his 
“  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,”  bringing  the  subject  down  to  the 
present  time.  He  proposes  issuing  it  in  monthly  parts,  the  first  of  which 
will  appear  on  the  Ist  of  February. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Simson,  M.  A.,  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  a  work 
entitled,  “  The  Parent’s  Guide  to  a  Liberal  and  Comprehensive  Educ.ation 
consisting  of  a  copious  Selection  of  Questions  and  Exercises  on  Mathematics, 
Algebra,  and  Natural  Philosophy;  with  a  series  of  Interrogatories  by  the 
Ute  Dr.  Ritchie,  of  the  liondon  University.* 
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